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Art. I.—Geschichte der Deutschen am Niederrhein und in West- 
phalen, etc. Von Dr, J. F. Knapp. Elberfeld. 1843. 


THE researches into the origin of nations belong to the most intri- 
cate and complicated studies of modern criticism, as the historian 
engaged in the task has continually to contend with contradicto 
sources, opposite views, opinions, and even prejudices, both religious 
and political. This is particularly the case with the history of the 
Germans, as even the earliest ancient writers concerning them 
acknowledge their ignorance of their origin, and only dealin con- 
jectures and hypotheses alone. Thus Zacitus, who conjectures the 
Germans to be natives (indigene) of Germany, %.e. a nation pos- 
sessing their Genesis on the very soil they inhabit, founds his sup- 
position on the following reasons: because they do not seem to have 
suffered any intermixture of blood by either a lasting or transient 
dominion of a foreign people among them. In ancient times, he 
continues, emigrations did not take place by land, but by sea. But 
the Atlantic, which vastly extends towards Germany, lies opposed to 
us asagreat encamped enemy. Our vessels seldom visit those 
parts, for, independent of the dangers to which those must expose 
themselves who venture upon such a terrible and unknown sea, who 
would be so daring as to quit Asia, Africa, or Italy, to look out for 
Germany ; a country whose soil and climate can only be bearable by 
the natives, Moreover, as that people possess no historical annals, 
the past is alive for them only in songs. The Germans celebrate 
in songs Twuisco, the earth-born God and his son Man, as the first 
founders of the nation. Tothis latter they again give three sons, 
the progenitors of the Ing@voni, who live nearest to the ocean ; the 
Hernioni, in the middle ; and the Jstevoni. 
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152 Origin of the Germans. 


These, and no more, are the arguments Tacitus advances in sup- 
port of his supposition, that the Germans are aborigines and not 
emigrants inGermany. There is, certainly, some reason in his first 
reason, which corresponds with all the later writers regarding the 
almost uniform figure and complexion of the Germans, their reddish- 
yellow hair, blue defying eyes, &c. ; facts which certainly argue 
much in favour of an early, long, and uninterrupted continuance 
upon one and the same soil, though they are far from convincing us 
of their being aborigines in the more restricted acceptation of the 
term, as being in other words a primitive nation, not owing their 
origin to some early emigrants from other parts of the world. 

The second ground of Tacitus, is of still less weight, as, notwith- 
standing the roughness of the soil and climate, which the Roman 
writers described in such gloomy colours, asa fit abode only for 
hardy natives and barbarians, there may still have been circumstances 
to compel civilized people to immigrate thither, from sundry 
motives and to certain ends, just as we see in our days whole families 
expatriate themselves to the inhospitable regions across the Atlantic. 
Necessity knows, proverbially, of no law; neither is it so certain 
that the climate and soil of the other countries from which emigra- 
tions issued, were of a more invitingand hospitable character. ‘The 
Roman thought too much of his charming Italy, of delightful 
Greece, and that only such as they were in his times, without con- 
sidering that emigrations may take place also from other countries 
less favoured by nature, and that even the former were in ancient 
times, in the times of Aineas and the later founders of Rome, as yet 
lying in gloomy roughness and desolation. Of as little weight is the 
other remark of Tacitus, that as anciently, emigrations proceeded 
only by sea and not by land, it was, consequently, impossible to 
venture upon the far extensive and hostile ocean. Such and simi- 
lar suppositions are altogether at variance with the course of human 
emigration and colonization, whose history tells us, that even single 
families have become the founders of vast colonies and even nations, 
by some chance or other which threw them across a vast sea on a 
frail vessel, and by the force ofa gale. Also, here, it is evident, that 
the Roman historian only thought of Roman and Greek modes of 
colonization, and Carthagenian and Phoenician modes of emigration. 
But history instructs us also here, that most emigrations of nations 
took place only by land when nations were pressed on by necessity, 
either by invasion of another people, or overgrowth of their own 
pi carat perhaps in the first few centuries after the creation,— 
or by some revolution of nature, to quit their country, and seek a 
settlement at a farther distance. Already in the early history of the 
Jews, we read, first their immigration to Egypt, and then their emi- 
gration from thence by land ; but to bring the question more home 
to the Roman historian, he ought to have known that the Gallic and 
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German races must have passed by land to arrive in Italy, not as 
mere military invaders, but as colonists travelling in numerous 
masses with families, goods, and chattels, over hills and mountains, 
through dales and rivers, in the same way as did subsequently the 
Huns and other hordes during the great emigrations of nations. 

The argument about the traditional songs of the Germans is on 
apar with the rest. There is no lack of such songs among any na- 
tion. Cortes found them even in Mexico, and the Indians are in- 
exhaustible in them. In short, all nations are mythical in their 
notions with regard to their origin, all wish to be primitive, by fact 
or tradition, and not to owe their origin to some foreign settlers or 
emigrants, But, it willbe asked, if the Germans are not aborigines of 
Germany, from whence did they then first come? The question 
leads us at once again back to that about the origin of nations in 

eneral; and our best and safest resting point in the intricate path 
must be the Genesis of Moses, which places the cradle of the whole 
human race in the eastern part of Central Asia. 

Could the first history of the human race be disentangled from the 
meshes of fabulous traditions which envelope it, we should, we think, 
find it to bea simple history of emigration of families or nations, 
When the plain or valley, the domicile of the first family of man, 
began to become too narrow for the growing number of its members, 
it was but natural that the superabundant portion of the population 
should overstep the boundaries of their previous abode, and remove 
to some other part more convenient for their operations; not unlike 
a mass of water which, after having for a long time been shut upin a 
subterraneous cave, breaks at last through its bounds and rushes 
forward in an unfettered stream from the side of a rock or moun- 
tain. 

The same law, which the refreshing and fructifying element 
spreads over the earth, and from which'the grass, trees, fruits, and 
flowers receive their nurture—the same law is also the cause that 
barren deserts should become rich and fertile by an overflowing 
population to which we now owe many a flourishing and prosperous 
province in our civilized world. In both the spring and source has 
risen and burst through and overflooded its limits, spreading blessings 
in its passage, and creating new life wherever it has settled. But, as 
the wandering hordes of barbarians, who formed afterwards the states 
for whole nations, lost all means tv leave behind, memorials of 
their deeds and adventures, their errant life being unfavourable even 
to the transmission of oral traditions, but little good results can, ap- 

arently, be expected from researches in their antiquities, to which 
hardly any clue is left. To the critical eye, resting on the earliest 
records of creation, our globe seems to have awakened all of a sud- 


den from the darkness of midnight to life and light of midday, and 
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everywhere the eye discovers even in the first period, activity, stir- 
ing life, and the spread of numerous families far and wide almost to 


thesame extent as at present. How this mighty work has been | 


accomplished, we in vain endeavour to learn from some instructive 
monument or other memorials of antiquity. Even in taking recourse 
to the traditions which still exist among all nations, and relate their 
origin andearly vicissitudes in a way peculiar to themselves, we learn 
but little from their imperfect and disconnected accounts, which 
consist, besides, mostly of fables invented by priests or poets, to 
flatter national vanity, or to enhance the reverence and respect they 
wished to be paid to national prejudices and superstitions, by invest- 
ing them with the venerable garb of antiquity, and connecting them 
with the glorious reminiscences of other days and countries. The 
traditions of every countrv are, therefore, at variance with those of 
another, so that but little reliance may be placed in either or all of 
them as regards the origin and early events of a country or countries 
in general. 

Yet even amidst the profound silence of voices from the remote 
past, there is, fortunately, still left one which speaks to us audibly 
and intelligibly even from those dark and remote times when nations 
who now fill the pages of history were still in embryo. We mean 
the information that is conveved to us by the wndoubted revelations 
of language. Here is an oracle from which we may still-learn many 
a secret with regard to our ancestors. Words which escape the lips 
with the mere breath of man, and which might easily be considered as 
the first transient and perishable productions of the human race, are, 
nevertheless, in truth, of all things the least destructible, for they 
frequently descended to us from generation to generation, after every- 
thing else had perished by the tooth of time, andrevealed to us much 
of the history, customs, and manners of human races, whose very ex- 
istence would, otherwise, have been even more than questionable. 
It is true that etymological researches have not unfrequently lost of 
their due value, by the circumstance that many uncritical minds 
have undertaken to dive into the subject by mere quibbling, twisting, 
and turning of words and phrases, but such is not the true character 
of etymology. In paving attention tolanguages in their structure 
and idiomatic peculiarities, we might be enabled to learn from them 
the character and national peculiarities of a people in the most in- 
ward and subtile operations of the mind, more than from any other 
source whatever. No human race has ever settled in a country with- 
out leaving behind visible traces of their existence, at least in the 
forms of their peculiar dialect, which are still traceable after the lapse 
of many centuries, either in the existing language or in the 
geographical nomenclature of the words of the country. When we 
proceed in this manner to the origin of the Greek language, 
and thence again to the wandering hordes by whom that lan- 
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guage had been brought into the ‘heart of Europe, we cannot help 
assuming, with profane and sacred history, that everything points to 
one point in Asia, as the cradle of the human race ; a fact confirmed by 
all geographical and archeological researches, as well as by nearly all 
national traditions. The examination of the oldest languages of the East, 
as well as of the Sanscrit, has clearly shown that the two nations— 
the Greeks and the Germans—originated from Asia. The proof is 
found in the radicals as well as in the grammatical structure of the two 
languages, which still bear traces of their eastern origin; so that at 
that time, when Europe drew its population from Asia in the mani- 
fold expeditions and invasions of the Kastern hordes, these latter, who 
had settled in central Europe, spoke originally one and the same 
language with those who had settled in the South, viz., the Sanscrit 
or its cognate dialect. A farther proof of this view, we also derive 
from the physical and intellectual characteristics of the ancient Ger- 
mans. The complexion, figure, hair, manners, customs, and religion, 
evidence beyond doubta fundamental affinity between the ancient 
Germans and the nations of central Asia. 

We might, moreover, also support our view by some old traditions 
of the Germans, such as those of Odin with his 4st; but as they be- 
long purely to the field of poetry alone, without in the least being 
based on historical truth, we discard them altogether from our series 
of evidence. 

If we, therefore, assume that the first settlers of Germany had 
emigrated from Asia, we do so because we prefer adhering to positive 
assertions which are in harmony with our religious belief and philo- 
sophical conviction, than to make room for uncertain ill-founded hy- 
potheses at variance with the former. 

Having thus far disposed of the primary question, as to the origin 
of the Germans, we may now proceed in our investigation, and in- 
quire how the first Germans did arrive thither? Tacitus, ‘we said 
before, mentions Man as the Patriarch of the Germans. He was 
probably the first man who had emigrated with his family from 
Central Asia to the eastern shores of the Baltic sea, where he first 
settled, and whither to arrive he had only to proceed in an almost 
direct line from Asia to the Atlantic sea, as may have done others in 
a more southern direction towards the Danube, where they formed 
the first German population. 

As to the time it took that Man or man, or his descendants, to ac- 
complish that journey, passing from river to river, from the Vistula 
to the Oder, Elb, Weser, and Ems, in order to arrive at the Lower 
Rhine, or the changes and vicissitudes that befel them during that 
long passage—these are circumstances which must and will for ever 
remain unknown. As little is it possible to find out the exact time 
or period when that first emigration took place, though there can be 


-no doubt that it must have occurred many centuries before our 
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Christian era, nay, even long before the foundation of Rome, since. 


the eldest Grecian writers (as we shall see in the sequel) speak 
already of the inhabitants of Northern Europe and even of Germans 
(Teutons.) 

In the 5th century B. C., the Germans on the Lower-Rhine, seem 
already to have made the first attempt to cross the Rhine, to make an 
incursion into the land of the Kets (Gaul). Julius Cesar (de bello 
Gall. ii. 4) learnt from the mouth of the Belgian ambassadors, that 
*‘ most of the Belgians descended from the Germans, who had in olden 
times (antiquitus) crossed the Rhine and settled there onaccount of the 
fertility of the soil.” Czesar very exactly distinguishes the two 
terms, antiquitus}and patrum nostrorum memoria, which occur in the 
immediately succeeding words, and indicate the time of the Cimbro- 
Teutonic emigration. But there are many other passages in Cesar 
plainly showing that that incursion must have taken place several 
centuries before his time, as the Belgian races ‘were at the time when 
he warred against them, already most strikingly like the other Gallic 
tribes in manners, customs, and even language,—a change that 
cannot be wrought among nations, in less than several centuries at 
least. 

Heeren (Geschichte d. Europaischen Staaten, etc.) considers the 
Persians as the first progenitors of the Germans. His reasons are, 
first, the striking similarity of the two nations in language, manners, 
customs, and religious rites ; and secondly, the fact that Herodotus 
had found among the Persian races, one passing by the name of 
German (Persic. [rman or Erman, viz. guest.) 

As to the similar customs, religion, and language, between the 
Persians and ancient Germans, such a similarity we meet also be- 
tween the Greeks and Slavonians, ay, and even between the tribes 
beyond the Indus and the Hymalajah mountains ; circumstances which 
prove nothing more than what we have advanced above, that all na- 
tions descending from onecommon stock, are naturally related to each 
other, and of which relationship they have preserved traces more or 
less disfigured by time and circumstances. 

As to the Persian tribe named Germans, neither the spelling nor 
the Persian pronounciation of that word [the Persians pronounce it 
Dsherman, Dsjerman] is so certain as to warrant the conclusion. 
However, even should we grant the spelling and reading, it says no- 
thing in favour of the hypothesis, since, as we shall soon see, the 
Germans themselves called themselves Teutons, and not Germans,—a 
name that is of comparatively modern invention, though apparently 
of German derivation. Neither seems an emigration from Persia a 
probable incident under her ancient laws and relations.* 





* Luden, in his classical work, History of the German People, I. p. 15, 
Cascusses the subject at length. 
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Barth (Hist. of German People, I., p. 48), tries to solve the pro- 
blem by supposing that the Kimmeri, a powerful people at the Bos- 
phorus, having been expelled from their dominion (about 700 years 
B. C.) had come to Germany; but his proofs and arguments are so 
weak, and even historically contradictory, that it is not worth while 
dwelling on them. 

The speculation on the origin of the two names—Germans and 
Teutons (Deutsche )—are not few. Two facts, however, are firmly 
established in favour of the German origin of the two names, 

In treating of the early history of the Germans, we must always 
draw a distinction between the Germans before and those after or 
since Julius Cesar. The history of the former rests on obscure tradi- 
tions, or weak and vague assertions of Roman and Greek writers of 
those or even later times, who merely copied the former, while the his- 
tory of the later Germans is based on the reports and accounts of 
Cesar, written by him in the country itself; or of Tacitus and other 
subsequent Roman authors, after a closer acquaintance had been 
formed with the natives in process of time. 

The name Germans dates from the first period. In 222 B. C. ap- 
peared for the first time a foreign military horde called Gaisathi (hired 
troops) or Gdsati (sword bearers) upon the Roman territory, under 
king Viridomar (Verdomarus, Virdomarus) who were beaten by the 
Consul Marcullus near Clastidium, the present Chiasleggio, south of 
the Po and Bavia. They had probably arrived from the parts between 
the Elbe and the Amber-coast, which Pliny (Hist. Nat. 37, LI.) calls 
Germania. These Gasati were the Germans whose name descended 
for the first time to posterity. Also the fusti Capitolini, which reach 
to the year 12 B. C., say on that subject: “MM. Claudius, M. F. M. N. 
Marcellus Cos. de Galleis. Insuberbus et Germanais. K. Mart. 
Isque Spolia. Opima rettulit. Duce Hostium. Vir Clastid (Viridomaro 
ad Clastidium) interfecto.” Suetonius (c. ii.) maintains it is true, 
that Cesar had revised and corrected that inscription to excuse and 
embellish his attack on Ariovist, changing thus the word Gaisateis 
into Germaneis. But as there is no satisfactory reason for 
that fraud, we are thus obliged to rely on that inscription.* Pro- 
pertius (1V. 10, 40) has moreover clearly shown the German origin 
of Viridomar. But the name German was already known more than 
300 B. C. After several seafaring nations, such as the Greeks and 
Carthaginians, had at that time become acquainted with the countries 
along the Baltic sea, so that as Strabo tells us, Ephorus and Clitar- 
chus were enabled to describe the great inundations occasioned by the 
floods on the coast of the Cimbri, Pytheas of Malissia (Marseilles) 
undertook (320 B.C.) a voyage to those parts, of which a few interest- 





* Vide Ruhs Complete Works, p. 94. 
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ing fragments have been preserved through Strabo and Pliny. We 
are told by him, that there lived about the Gulf of Finland, around 
the east and seacoast of the Baltic sea, a people whom he calls 
Guttoni, and characterises as brothers (adelphoi, Lat. Germani by 
Pliny). This induced many critics to give to the name Germans a 
Latin derivation, meaning brothers ; but we shall see in the sequel that 
the name is of a true German extraction, and that in all probability, 
Pytheas had found it so in the country itself, but had wrongly 
translated it into brothers, misled by its similarity in sound with the 
Latin Germani, as was also Strabo (Rer. Geogr. VII., 1, § 2) when 
speaking of the Germani, of a people living beyond the Celts to- 
wards the east. 

In 113 B.C, (641 U.C.) when Ceoecilius Metellus and Papirus 
Carbo were Roman consuls, the alarming news was spread in Rome, 
that a strange, monstrous horde had wade an incursion into Italy,— 
the Cimbri; some called them Z'ew!oni, Umbri, etc. They could at that 
time not yet conceive from whence could have come that unknown 
people, counting among them 300,000 strong warriors. Long after 
they had been annihilated by Marius (in the battle which lasted two 
Cays near Aque Sextie (Aix) 653 U. C. and 102 B. C., and in the 
battle of Vercelli in August 653), long after this defeat, nay, only 
several centuries afterwards it came out thatthese strangers belonged 
likewise to the Germanic tribes, and were thus introducedjinto History 
as Germans. Without entering into the question in what part of 
Germany they had their residence, and from whence they had come, 
we will content ourselves with the fact, that ever since their appear- 
ance, the Romans gave the name of Germans to all tribes which they 
considered as descendants from one common stock, from those parts 


-situated between the Danube and the Rhine, and even still farther to 


the North. We must, however, not forget to mention that that ap- 
pellation became general only at a later period when the Romans 
themselves had passed the boundaries of the domiciles of those 
tribes, when the whole country became known under the name of 
Germania. 

This name as a general appellation, occurs first in Cesar, who, 
though he mentions scveral of the tribes by their special names, suchas 
Condurusi, Eburoni, Czerzesi, Peemani, &c.,—comprehends them all, 
nevertheless, by the collective noun, Germans. The reason is simply, 
because he heard that name everywhere in Gaul; the Gauls having 
been used, long before the invasion of Czesar, to call Germans all 
those tribes who first crossed the Rhine and came in hostile contact 


‘with them. And as such tribes were followed by others, they sub- 


sequently gave that name also ‘to all new arrivals from the right shore 
of the Rhine. All we have now to consider is, of what origin the 
name Germans is, whether Gallic, Latin, or German ? 
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That it is not Latin, is evident from the fact, that the Romans 
found the name already current in Gaul when they arrived there, 
where it had existed already several centuries B. C. 

Several critics are of opinion, that the name is of a Gallic origin, 
because it was first heard in Gaul; and it sounds moreover, Gallic 
rather than German, and they therefore suppose, that it was a 
name given by the Gauls to those strangers wno had first appeared 
among them; and they thus suppose the name to be derived from the 
gallic Ger, (guerra) war, a characteristic name for all warriors. But 
it is not very probable that strangers who arrive in a foreign land 
should not first be questioned about their own name, before any 
other is given to them by the natives. 

We are therefore of opinion, that the name is of a German origin ; 
and our reasons for it are, among others, the well-known passage in 
Tacitus (De situ moribus, etc,) where he says, ‘‘ Caetterum Germaniz 
vocabulum recens (?) et nupper additum ; quoniam qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri tune Germani vocati 
sunt. Ita nationis nomen, non gentis evaluisse paullatim ut omnes 
primum a victo * ob metum, mox a se ipsis invento nomine, Germani 
vocantur.” 

A correct translation of the above, may be as follows: 

“‘Moreover, the name Germans is current and general; it has 
however been added recently and at a later period at the instance of 
the first who had been set over the Rhine by that people, and had 
expelled thence the Gauls. These were then as now the Zungeri, 
who were then called Germans. Thus had gradually become pre- 
dominant the mere name of a single nation forming by no means the 
whole of the people, so much so, that all other tribes allowed them- 
selves to be called by that re-found (not invented) name of the con- 
querors, to inspire fear.” 

According to Adelung (Alteste Geschichte d. Deutschen, p. 39-40), 
German tribes had already, 430 years before Cesar, passed the Rhine 
and settled, after having expelled the Gauls from the neighbouring 
parts, on the Schelde and Maas, probably because the soil and climate 
suited them better. These tribes, afterwards called Belge (Belgians) 
are the same which Tacitus calls sometimes Tungri and sometimes 
Germans, and no doubt the same Tungri mentioned by Cesar, (de bello 
Gallico,) and who existed long after, under the name of Germans. 
When they had crossed the Rhine, the Gauls heard them mention the 
name Germans, which the alarmed Gauls gave then to all the tribes on 
= right shore of the Rhine who showed a hostile disposition towards 

em. 

The name, Adelung derives from the German word Heer, Wehr, or 
Ger, signifying a pointed weapon; and Mann (man)—meaning a 





* Some read a vtctis (from fear) and @ victore, to inspire fear. 
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man of war, etc. The name was more that of profession, a common 
noun than proper noun, a name brought into circulation by the Tungri 
(according to the above passage in ‘T'acitus,) and rendered more gene- 
ral by Cesar. The word recens in the above passage, may refer to 
him alone ; it was new to him, to Tacitus; while muper inventum may 
mean (not invented) but re-found, re-discovered. ‘That the generic 
name of the Germans was from the first Deutsche or Teutsche 
(Teutons) may be inferred from the following facts: . 

We have mentioned above, that the traveller of Marseilles, 
Pytheas, had undertaken a voyage 320 B. C. to the seas of Northern 
and Western Europe, where he already found current the name 
Teutons *. When mighty Rome came afterwards for the first time 
in contact with the German tribes, that name, Zewtons, re-appears 
again, and then disappears once more. And though it never again 
reappears as a name of a people or nation, we find its sound con- 
tinually in ‘composition of individual names, such as Teutrich, 
Teutemar, Teutbold, Teutendorf, Teutenwikel, etc. through several 
centuries, until the name was at last firmly fixed as a collective noun 
of the people at large. Ptolemeus (II. 11, p. xxiii) Mela (III. i.) 
prove in the same way and in like manner, the domiciles of the 
Teutons. In documents, and monuments, the name re-appears with 
the beginning of the ninth century (at the dissolution of the Fran- 
conian empire,) when the name Deutsche became predominant by 
the circumstance, thatthe Deutsche or Teutsche language became na- 
tional in opposition to the degenerated Franconian dialect, when the 
old national name was re-called to life. At an earlier date, when the 
clergy—the only writers of the day—composed all their writings in 
Latin alone, the general name gave way to the predominant names 
of the individual nations, so that Deutsche was for a long time not 
heard of. 

In conclusion, it appears to us, that anciently, long before the 
Christian era, the Germans had as little a general national name, as 
the Grecians had at the time of the Trojan war; their common union 
consisting in a common language, and similarity of customs and man- 
ners. And as the extension and spread of the Hellens from the 
Thessalian mountains, together with their culture and power, have 
contributed to raise the Hellenic name to ageneral and national one, 
in like manner maya certain tribe of the German nation, distinguished 
for some perfection or other, have rendered the name Teuton cele- 
brated among the neighbouring nations, famous in the national songs, 





* A closer indication may be inferred from the connection of the narra- 
tive. Pytheas says, the Asti, t. e. the non-Germans, sold the amber to the 
Teutons, the Germans. Even Tacitus reduces the name to Z'uiscon. 
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and finished by stamping it as the god or patriarch of the German 
nations collectively. Thus, Tacitus has already heard of national 
songs in which an earth-born son TJ'wist, and his son Man, figure as 
the progenitors and founders of the nation. Man, some traditional 
songs say, had three sons, after whom the three chief races were 
called, viz. Ing@voni on the ocean, Hermioni in the middle, and 
Istevoni (according to Pliny IV. 4) on the Rhine. These names no 
longer existed, at least in the time of Tacitus, and had perhaps never 
been the names of individual tribes, nor ever derived from the three 
deified sons, but were mere appellativa, indicating the country, etc. 





Art. I1.—TZhe Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. By Horace 
Twiss, Esq. 3vols. Murray. 


Tue life of one who presided for twenty years in the highest English 
court of judicature, and who also for a considerable space of time 
previously, when political commotion and stirring events were rife, 
acted as public prosecutor, must afford abundant and rich materials 
for the biographer; especially when the hero of the work himself 
was remarkably communicative relative to his history and progress 
from obscurity to the most influential official stations, being more- 
over so considerate and confiding as, in his latter years, to keep a 
manuscript book which he filled with reminiscences, anecdotes, and 
opinions, all delivered in a kindly and unaffected spirit. Lord 
Eldon, indeed, is a first-rate subject for a work of the present de- 
scription; for he not only passed through a great variety of phases, 
making himself conspicuous in each, but he furnishes an entertaining 
as well as a most instructive and informing instance of mixed and 
strongly developed qualities, rendered peculiarly piquant and ex- 
pressive in consequence of the bold reliefs of the portrait. He was 
a great man, but not a perfect one,—a good man, but not monstrously 
immaculate. In short, he was a most striking specimen of English 
stoutness, constancy, and caution. ‘Thoroughly conscientious, but 
not without his shadows any more than his lights. The most un- 
flinching opponent of all dangerous innovation, he yet resisted with 
equal pertinacity salutary and earnestly-called-for ameliorations. 
At the same time we may observe, that the day does not appear to 
have yet arrived when the world can decide with perfectly competent 
knowledge either with regard to his meritorious services or his serious 
defects and errors; for some of the measures which he most earnestly 
and in vain combatted, and carried with a strong popular con- 
currence, are still upon their trial, or have hitherto failed to afford 
ample satisfaction; while on the other hand, certain of his strenuous 
views founded on precedents and practice, and having social well- 
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being for their main object, seem destined to teach that all sudden 


| organic changes tend to confusion as well as to overcharged expecta- 
" tions ; and that violent or radical reforms are with difficulty preserved 
from the perils of future discontent and many of the evils of revolu- 
‘) tion. In brief, to use his own words, ‘‘ His thoughts were how to 
| serve, not how to please, his countrymen; for so that he acted for 





‘ 
| them, he did not greatly care whether or not he acted with them.” 
| Sucha man, of course, during the era in which he figured, could no 
more avoid the extravagant adulation of ultra-conservatives, than he 
. could the bitter vituperation andthe most violent misrepresentations 
Rr of levellers and democrats ; the fault in both being, that no sufficient ~-— - 
| account is made of the period at which he started into public life,— 
1 or of the natural turn of his mind and the position he so long held. | 
14 To us it appears certain that there belonged to him an inbred and 
bail original timidity as well as earnest clinging to things as they had long 
stood,—the whole strengthened py the toiling habits and the scrupu- 
ii} lous labours of the lawyer, withdrawing him entirely from the scope ‘ i 
ofany accusation affecting his integrity, as a man, a legislator, or a 
judge; and altogether reconcileable with the blended and arresting 
features which we have already attempted to indicate as characteris- 
tic of his nature and history. 

In one grand department Lord Eldon perhaps never had a superior, 
even in your Somerses and your Hardwickes. He was a luminary of 
the law,—he was a prince in the order of judges. No doubtasa 
prosecutor he looked with a severe, perhaps a grossly jaundiced eye 
upon state offenders and seditious libeJlers. But then it was with a 
profound sense of duty that he acted, and with a laboriousness cor- 
responding with that sense; while hisjudgments in equity, in point 
of number, soundness, and permanent authority, continue to be the 
theme of praise and admiration. These judgments, we understand, 
occupy no less than thirty or more volumes, and afford extraordinary 
examples of shrewd and sagacious discernment, of nimbleness and 
intuitive quickness of mind, and of the deepest and most elaborate 
legal learning. No doubt they were often tardily delivered; for, 
besides something like labouring under an intellectual defect, he was 
4 remarkable for a conscientious humanity and strict attention to the 
eI 7 rights of individuals. Nor was ita very rare thing for him to ex- 
| agen the satisfaction of administering exact justice by means of 

is slowness, scrutiny, and caution. An anecdote, illustrative of his 
services as a painstaking and tardy judge, has found currency, which 
is to the following effect: An intelligent defendant, against whom 
his Lordship had decreed, called upon him after the judgment and 
said, ‘‘ My Lord, you have decided against me: the decision was 
unexpected and contrary to the encouragement given to.me by all 
my counsel; but-I cannot return to my home without saying that, 
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painful as it is to me, I am satisfied you are right, and am grateful for 
the pains you have taken.” 

He was the last of judges to be swayed by the mere ingenuities of 
counsel. Indeed he was said to be avery pantile to their arguments, 
And yet he would give ear to the youngest and rawest aspirant at the 
bar, with as much courtesy and mild dignity as to the oldest stager 
and eminent pleader. Accordingly his memory is held in the most 
affectionate remembrance by the bar, on account of that blended 
firmness and amenity, and dignified address which distinguished 
him. It was Brougham, we believe, who said that Eldon was by far 
the most agreeable judge to practitioners before whom he had ever 
appeared ; that to great legal experience, and the most profound 
professional erudition, his Lordship “united the thorough knowledge 
of men, which lawyers who practise in the courts, but especially the 
courts of Common Law, attain.” On the other hand, it is true, that 
he exhibited little personal discrimination in his distribution of 
patronage ; paying little or no regard to literary merit ; for example, 
when a poor curate’s case, whose writings merited reward and dis- 
tinction, was pressed upon him. Indeed, his taste was extremely 
defective when taken into the walks of literature or the fine arts; as 
a perusal of almost any one of his judgments will show. He could 
not even lend his approval to a judge who cultivated eloquence, or 
attended carefully to elegance of structure in his sentences, But 
while thus neglectful of ornaments, ‘he was most vigilant and inde- 
pendent when a hasty verdict of guilty, or the severity of precipitate 
judgment came before him for revision. We meet with an illustra- 
tion that is thus reported in the Law-Magazine :— 

‘‘ There were two merchants in the House of Commons of the 
name of Atkinson, who were accused of having over-reached the 
Government in a contract for the supply of provisions, and were dis- 
tinguished by Lord North as the rogue in spirit and the rogue in 
grain. The latter having again contracted to furnish a larger su pply 
of corn than the most ample private fortune could accomplish, re- 
ceived advances from the exchequer, according to the amount of the 
invoices, which he forwarded. ‘Ihe prices stated in these proved to 
be incorrect. He alleged in defence that they were never intended 
to give the precise aniount, and that he merely went through the 
technical form to enable Government to form some notion of the 
suis they would have to provide—that when he had completely ex- 
ecuted his contract, he should have rendered a true list of prices, 
and correct balance sheet. For this apparent fraud he was tried and 
convicted before Lord Kenyon, a righteous but precipitate judge, to 
sentence the unhappy ex-member to a long terin of imprisonment, 
and to stand in the pillory. His wife, the daughter of a baronet, 
stood on thut scaffold of shame with her husband, to show her un- 
impaired confidence in his integrity. To this case the notice of 
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being for their main object, seem destined to teach that all sudden 
organic changes tend to confusion as well as to overcharged expecta- 
tions ; and that violent or radical reforms are with difficulty preserved 
from the perils of future discontent and many of the evils of revolu- 
tion. In brief, to use his own words, “ His thoughts were how to 
serve, not how to please, his countrymen; for so that he acted for 
them, he did not greatly care whether or not he acted with them.” 
Such a man, of course, during the era in which he figured, could no 
more avoid the extravagant adulation of ultra-conservatives, than he 
could the bitter vituperation andthe most violent misrepresentations 
of levellers and democrats ; the fault in both being, that no sufficient 
account is made of the period at which he started into public life,— 
or of the natural turn of his mind and the position he so long held. 
To us it appears certain that there belonged to him an inbred and 
original timidity as well as earnest clinging to things as they had long 
stood,—the whole strengthened py the toiling habits and the scrupu- 
lous labours of the lawyer, withdrawing him entirely from the scope 
ofany accusation affecting his integrity, as a man, a legislator, or a 
judge; and altogether reconcileable with the blended and arresting 
features which we have already attempted to indicate as characteris- 
tic of his nature and history. 

In one grand department Lord Eldon perhaps never had a superior, 
even in your Somerses and your Hardwickes. He was a luminary of 
the law,—he was a prince in the order of judges. No doubtasa 
prosecutor he looked with a severe, perhaps a grossly jaundiced eye 
upon state offenders and seditious libeJlers. But then it was with a 
profound sense of duty that he acted, and with a laboriousness cor- 
responding with that sense; while his judgments in equity, in point 
of number, soundness, and permanent authority, continue to be the 
theme of praise and admiration. These judgments, we understand, 
occupy no less than thirty or more volumes, and afford extraordinary 
examples of shrewd and sagacious discernment, of nimbleness and 
intuitive quickness of mind, and of the deepest and most elaborate 
legal learning. No doubt they were often tardily delivered; for, 
besides something like labouring under an intellectual defect, he was 
remarkable for a conscientious humanity and strict attention to the 
rights of individuals. Nor was ita very rare thing for him to ex- 
perience the satisfaction of administering exact justice by means of 
his slowness, scrutiny, and caution. An anecdote, illustrative of his 
services as a painstaking and tardy judge, has found currency, which 
is to the following effect: An intelligent defendant, against whom 
his Lordship had decreed, called upon him after the judgment and 
said, “ My Lord, you have decided against me: the decision was 
unexpected and contrary to the encouragement given to.me by all 
my counsel; but I cannot return to my home without saying that, 
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painful as it is to me, I am satisfied you are right, and am grateful for 
the pains you have taken.” 

He was the last of judges to be swayed by the mere ingenuities of 
counsel. Indeed he was said to be avery pantile to their arguments. 
And yet he would give ear to the youngest and rawest aspirant at the 
bar, with as much courtesy and mild dignity as to the oldest stager 
and eminent pleader. Accordingly his memory is held in the most 
affectionate remembrance by the bar, on account of that blended 
firmness and amenity, and dignified address which distinguished 
him. It was Brougham, we believe, who said that Eldon was by far 
the most agreeable judge to practitioners before whom he had ever 
appeared ; that to great legal experience, and the most profound 
professional erudition, his Lordship “united the thorough knowledge 
of men, which lawyers who practise in the courts, but especially the 
courts of Common Law, attain.” On the other hand, it is true, that 
he exhibited little personal discrimination in his distribution of 
patronage ; paying little or no regard to literary merit ; for example, 
when a poor curate’s case, whose writings merited reward and dis- 
tinction, was pressed upon him. Indeed, his taste was extremely 
defective when taken into the walks of literature or the fine arts; as 
a perusal of almost any one of his judgments will show. He could 
not even lend his approval to a judge who cultivated eloquence, or 
attended carefully to elegance of structure in his sentences, But 
while thus neglectful of ornaments, he was most vigilant and inde- 
pendent when a hasty verdict of guilty, or the severity of precipitate 


judgment came before him for revision. We meet with an illustra- 


tion that is thus reported in the Law-Magazine :— 

‘‘ There were two merchants in the House of Commons of the 
name of Atkinson, who were accused of having over-reached the 
Government in a contract for the supply of provisions, and were dis- 
tinguished by Lord North as the rogue in spirit and the rogue in 
grain. The latter having again contracted to furnish a larger supply 
of corn than the most ample private fortune could accomplish, re- 
celved advances from the exchequer, according to the amount of the 
invoices, which he forwarded. ‘The prices stated in these proved to 
be incorrect. He alleged in defence that they were never intended 
to give the precise amount, and that he merely went through the 
technical form to enable Government to form some notion of the 
suins they would have to provide—that when he had completely ex- 
ecuted his contract, he should have rendered a true list of prices, 
and correct balance sheet. For this apparent fraud he was tried and 
convicted before Lord Kenyon, a righteous but precipitate judge, to 
sentence the unhappy ex-membcr to a long terin of imprisonment, 
and to stand in the pillory. His wife, the daughter of a baronet, 
stood on that scaffold of shame with her husband, to show her un- 
impaired confidence in his integrity. To this case the notice of 
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Lord Eldon, immediately on his entrance into office, was anxiously 
directed ; from inquiries made in the city, and the usage of mer- 
chants, he came to the conclusion that Mr. Atkinson had been 
sacrificed to prejudice, and obtained for him a free pardon.” 

But passing from generalities, and looking more immediately into 
Mr. Twiss’s volumes, we shall be enabled to present a variety of 
amusing anecdotes and interesting quotations, a considerable portion 
being taken from the manuscript Anecdote Book, which Lord Eldon 
wrote in his latter years for the entertainment and information of 
his grandson, beginning with this cautious and characteristic re- 
cord: *.I was born, I believe, on the 4th of June, 1751.” 

The comparatively humble origin of Lord Eldon’s parentage is 
generally known, and shall not detain us further than to notice that 
his talent seems to have been inherited from the mother, who lived 
till she was above ninety, by which time her youngest son, the sub- 
ject of the present Life, was ennobled. We also hurry over his 
school-boy reminiscences, pranks, and punishments, each of which, 
however, appears to have left traces for after years, or to have af- 
forded slight indications of the future. A severe injury to the head 
in consequence of a fall, so affected his intellects, and even’ his life, 
that they were for a time despaired of, leaving a deep indentation 
near the crown of the skull. His earlier education took place in his 
native town at the Grammar School of Newcastle; his father being 
afreeman. He thence was sent to Oxford, where he had the ad- 
vantage of his elder brother’s public and private tuition. But his 
first journey from home was to London in a “ fly,” the armorial 
bearing on the coach having the well-known motto, “ sat cito, si sat 
bene,” which particularly attracted the attention of the future Lord 
Chancellor; especially as on entering the metropolis he witnesses 
the overset of a sedan-chair, and te the mishap in his own pe- 
culiar way. 


This, thought I, is more than sat cito, and it certainly is not sat bene.—In 
short, all that I have had to do in future life, professional and judicial, I 
have always felt the effect of this early admonition, on the panels of the 
vehicle which conveyed me from school, ‘‘ Sat cito, si sat bene.” It was, the 
impression of this which made me that deliberative judge—as some have 
said, too deliberative ;—and reflection upon all that is past will not authorize 
me to deny that, whilst I have been thinking “‘ sat cito, si sat bene,” I may 
not have sufficiently recollected whether “saz bene, si saé cito” has had its 


due influence. 


At Oxford young Scott, with characteristic sound judgment and 
industry, employed himself, winning corresponding reward and dis- 
tinction. He was matriculated a Commoner of University College 
in May 1766, and about a year afterwards was elected a Fellow. 
Another’step is thus dated, and was thus learnedly won: 
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Mr. John Scott took his Bachelor’s degree, in Hilary term, on the 20th 
of February, 1770.—* An examination for a degree at Oxford,” he used to 
say, ‘‘ was a farce in my time. I was examined in Hebrew and in History. 
‘What is the Hebrew for the place of a skull ?’—I replied, ‘ Golgotha,’ 
—‘Who founded University College ¢’—1 stated (though, by the way, the 
point is sometimes doubted), ‘ King Alfred founded it.’—‘ Very well, sir,’ 
said the examiner, ‘ you are competent for your degree.’ ” 


At that period Oxford seems to have afforded frequent specimens 
of gross laxity, not only on the part of under graduates, but of 
Doctors of Divinity. The following belongs tothe year 1769. 


In the middle of the last century, Oxford saw at least as much of hard 
drinking as of hard study. The Anecdote Book tells a story of a Doctor of 
Divinity, whom Mr. John Scott saw trying, under the influence of some inspi- 
ration much stronger than that of the Pierian stream, to make his way to 
Brazennose College through Radcliffe Square. He had reached the library, 
a rotunda then without railings, and unable to support himself except by 
keeping one hand upon the building, he continued walking round and round, 
until a friend, coming out of the College, espied the distress of the case, and 
rescued him from the orbit in which he had been so unsteadily revolving. 
In days when Doctors of Divinity were thus unguarded in their conviviality, 
under-graduates could hardly be expected to preserve a very strict tem- 
perance. Among the waggeries of the wine parties, Lord Eldon’s Anecdote 
Book has preserved one, which will put the reader in mind of Swift's 
English derivations from classical names. At Corpus Christi College there 
were drinking-cups, or glasses, which from their shape, were called ox-eyes. 
Some friends of a young student, after seducing him to fill his ox-eye much 
fuller and oftener than consisted with his equilibrium, took pity at last on 
his helpless condition, and led or carried him to his rooms. He had just 


Latin enough left at command, to thank them at the stair-head with, ‘‘ Pol 
me ox-eye-distis, amici.” 


John Scott had some personal knowledge of Dr. Johnson at Ox- 
ford, as well as afterwards, What we now cite illustrates perhaps 


both a real and a pretended bigotry, although passed off as a piece of 
sheer fun:— | 


Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book has the following reminiscences of Dr. John~ 
son at Oxford ;—‘‘ I hada walk in New Inn Hall Garden, with Dr. Johnson, 
Sir Robert Chambers, and some other gentlemen. Sir Robert was gather- 
ing snails, and throwing them over the wall into his neighbour's garden. 
The Doctor reproached him very roughly, and stated to him that this was 
unmannerly and unneighbourly, ‘Sir,’ said Sir Robert, ‘my neighbour 
is a Dissenter.’-—‘ Oh!’ said the Doctor, ‘if so, Chambers, toss away, toss 
away, as hard as you can.’”’ 


Another college reminiscence shall be cited, giving intimation of 
the mode of the embryo Chancellor. 
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The first cause I ever decided was an apple-pie cause: I must tell you 
of it, Mary. I was, you know, a senior fellow at University College, and 
two of the undergraduates came to complain to me that the cook had sent 
them an apple-pie, that could not be eaten. Sol said I would hear both 
sides. I summoned the cook to make his defence ; who said that he always 
paid the utmost attention to the provisions of the College, that he never had 
any thing unfit for the table, and that there was then a remarkably fine fillet 
of veal inthe kitchen. Now here we were at fault; for I could not under- 
stand what a fillet of veal in the kitchen had to do with an apple-pie in the 
Hall. So, in order that I might come to aright understanding of the 
merits of the case, I ordered the pie itself to be brought before me. Then 
came an easy decision: for the messenger returned and informed me, that 
the other undergraduates had taken advantage of the absence of the two 
complainants, and had eaten the whole of the apple-pie : so you know it was 
impossible for me to decide that that was not eatable, which was actually 
eaten. I often wished in after life that all the causes were apple-pie causes : 
fine easy work it would have been. 


Young Scott alarmed all his friends by a runaway marriage with 
the eldest daughter of a banker in Newcastle. One consequence 
was, that he was obliged to relinquish his fellowship, in terms of the 
most monastic celibacy enjoined by the University statutes, but in 
other respects it led directly on to fortune. There is an anecdote in 
honour of Lady Eldon, in which George the Third figures; who 
said to the former fellow, “ I know that you would have made your- 
self a country curate, but that she has made you my Lord Chan- 


cellor.” 


Eldon’s first beginnings at the bar were through difficulties and 
with slight encouragement, as our next extract will show :— 


“When I was called to the Bar,” said he to Mrs. Forster, ‘‘ Bessy and I 
thought all our troubles were over; business was to pour in, and we were to 
be almost rich immediately. So I made a bargain with her, that during the 
following year, all the money I should receive in the first eleven months 
should be mine, and whatever I should get in the twelfth month should be 
hers. What a stingy dog I must have been to make sucha bargain! I 
would not have done so afterwards. But however, so it was; that was our 
agreement : and how do you think it turned out? In the twelfth month I 
received halfa guinea; eighteen pence went for fees, and Bessy got nine 
shillings : in the other eleven months I got not one shilling.” 


Law and lawyers, judges and courts of justice, are naturally the 
theme of numerous anecdotes and amusing stories. This is related 
of the famous Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton :— 


It is related that Mr. Dunning, who was the most eminent of the counsel 
practising in the Court of King’s Bench when Mr. Scott first entered the pro- 
fession, ‘* had, some years before, when Solicitor-General, diverted himself 
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by making an excursion, in vacation time, to Prussia. From his title of 
Solicitor-General, the King supposed him to be a general officer in the 
British army ; so he invited him to a great review of his troops, and mounted 
him, as an eminent military person, upon one of his finest chargers. 
The charger carried the Solicitor-General through all the evolutions of the 
day, the ‘‘ General” in every movement being in a most dreadful fright, and 
the Horse’s duty never allowing him to dismount. He was so terrified and 
distressed by this great compliment, that he said he never would go 
abroad again as a general of any sort. 


Lords Ellenborough and Eldon were loyal subjects and expert 
lawyers, no doubt; but they do not seem to have surpassed in their 
warlike trainings. 


Not content with serving the Crown in his civil capacity, Sir John Scott 
had thought proper to evince his loyalty in a military character also; but 
according to his own account, the sword became him by no means so well 
as the gown. He records his deficiency in the following passage of his 
Anecdote Book :—** During the long war I became one of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Volunteers, Lord Ellenborough at the same time being one of that corps. 
It happened, unfortunately for the military character of both of us, that we 
were turned out of the awkward squadron for awkwardness. I think Ellen- 
borough was more awkward than I was, but others thought that it was 
difficult to determine which of us was the worst.” He told Mrs. Forster 
that his brother William did better, and actually commanded a corps. 


We quote a prophecy pronounced by Lord Mansfield, who was in 
the habit of holding his levees on Sabbath evenings; and there is no 
grounds for supposing that Mr. Scott had any scruples about the 
sacredness of the day. 


‘Well I went, and it so happened, on that evening, I was the first, and the 
then Duke of Northumberland came second ; he had just been at Bath, and 
he was expatiating upon the enjoyment he had had there. ‘ But,’ added his 
Grace, ‘ there is one comfort I could not have. I like to read the news- 
papers at breakfast, and at Bath the post does not come in till one o’clock ; 
that was a drawback to my pleasure.’—‘So,’ said Lord Mansfield, ‘ your 
Grace likes the comfort of reading the newspapers—the comfort of reading 
the newspapers !—Mark my words. You and I shall not live to see it, but 
this young gentleman, Mr. Scott, may, —or it may be alittle later,—buta little 
sooner or later, those newspapers, if they go on as they now do, will most as- 
suredly write theDukes of Northumberland out of their titles and possessions, 
and the country out of its King. Mark my words, for this will happen.’ ” 


The fact is, that according even to Mr. Twiss’s showing, the hero 
of these volumes was neglectful of the Sabbath, at least in so far as 
regular attendance in public worship could testify ; even paying little 
regard to a message from Dr. Johnson when on his death-bed, re- 
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uesting that the other would make a point of going to the House of 
God. But Eldon, though all along such a strenuous supporter of 
the Church of England, as by law established, was known to be con- 
sidered chiefly as one of its buttresses, but not one of its pillars. 
Indeed the report is that he himself humorously yet truthfully ob- 
served, ‘I am a buttress of the Church; I like to support it from 
without.” We proceed to string together several other judicial and 
forensic stories. This of breaking the Ten Commandments :— 

I was about to join the Northern circuit in 1815, when the late Mr. Bell 
took me to one of Lord Eldon’s levees. On my first introduction, Lord 
Eldon accosted me thus: ‘‘So you are going to join my old circuit; you 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that I was first brought into notice on that 
circuit by breaking the Ten Commandments.” I should have supposed him 
to mean that he had read his briefs on Sunday ; but there was that good- 
humoured gleam of the eye, which every one who recollects him will under- 
stand, and which puzzled me. He continued, “I'll tell you how it was. I 
was counsel in a cause, the fate of which depended on our being able to 
make out who was the founder of an ancient chapel in the neighbourhood. 
I went to view it. There was nothing to be observed which gave any indi- 
cation of its date or history : however, I observed that the Ten Command- 
ments were written on some old plaster which, from its position, I conjectured 
might cover an arch. Acting on this, I bribed the clerk with five shillings 
to allow me to chip away a part of the plaster, and after two or three 
attempts, I found the key-stone of an arch, on which were engraved the arms 
of an ancestor of one of the parties. This evidence decided the cause, and I 
ever afterwards had reason to remember, with some satisfaction, my having 
on that occasion broken the Commandments.” 


More of the Northern circuit in jollier days than the passing :— 


Another Northern circuit story of those days was told by Lord Eldon to 
Mrs. Forster, about a party at the house of a certain Lawyer Fawcett, who 
gave a dinner every year to the counsel. ‘‘ On one occasion,” related Lord 
Eldon, “I heard Lee say, ‘I cannot leave Fawcett’s wine : mind, Daven- 
port, you will go home immediately after dinner, to read the brief in that 
cause that we have to conduct to-morrow,-—‘ Not I,’ said Davenport ; 
‘leave my dinner to read a brief! No, no, Lee—that won’t do.’—‘ Then,’ 
said Lee, ‘ what is to be done? who else is employed?’—Davenport: ‘Oh, 
young Scott. —Lee: ‘Oh! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go home 
immediately, and make yourself acquainted with that cause before cur con- 
sultation this evening.’ This was very hard upon me; but I did go, and 
there was an attorney from Cumberland, and one from Northumberland, and 
I do not know how many other persons. Pretty late, in came Jack Lee as 
drunk as he could be. ‘I cannot consult to night,—I must go to bed,’ he 
exclaimed, and away he went. Then came Sir Thomas Davenport: ‘ We 
cannot have a consultation to-night. Mr. Wordsworth’ (Wordsworth, I 
think, was the name; itwas a Cumberland name), shouted Davenport : 
“don’t you see how drunk Mr. Scott is? it is impossible to consult.’ Poor 
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me, who had scarce had any dinner, and lost all my wine—J was so drunk 
that J could not consult! Well, a verdict was given against us, and it was 
all owing to Lawyer Faweett’s dinner. We moved for a new trial, and I 
must say, for the honour of the Bar, that those two gentlemen, Jack Lee and 
Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the expenses between them of the first trial. 
It is the only instance I ever knew, but they did. We moved for a new trial 
(on the ground, I suppose, of the counsel not being in their senses), and it 
was granted. When it came on, the following year, the judge rose and said, 
‘Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawyer Fawcett yesterday ? for if 
you did, I will not hear this cause till next year.’ There was great laughter, 
We gained the cause that time.” 


Thurlow furnishes his quota :— 


As Sir John Scott’s reputation increased, the Prince of Wales became 
curious to learn the real merits of a lawyer so highly estimated by his party, 
and by the public. ‘‘I should like to hear your opinion of him,” said the 
Prince to Lord Thurlow. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Thurlow, “I know him to be a 
very sound lawyer, and a very honest man.” In after-times when it devolved 
upon Lord Eldon, as the Chancellor of George the Third, to take part in 
proceedings distasteful to the Prince, His Royal Highness said tauntingly to 
Lord Thurlow, ‘‘ What think you now, my Lord, of your old friend Scott, 
whom you puffed to me as a sound lawyer, and an honest man ?”—“ Indeed, 
Sir,” answered Thurlow, whose advanced age had abated neither his con- 
venient courtliness nor his jocular coarseness, ‘‘ I think he has lost the little 
law he once had, and is become a very great scoundrel.” 


Something severe anent drawing bills and answers in Chancery :— 


Lord Thurlow when Chancellor, called me into his room at Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, and, among other things, asked me if I did not think that a wooden 
machine might be invented to draw bills and answers in Chancery. JI told 
him that I should be glad if such a machine could be invented, as my station- 
er's copy of my pleadings generally cost me more than the fees paid me b 
the solicitors. Many years after this, and when he had ceased to be Chan- 
cellor, and I was Attorney-General, a bill was filed against his friend Mr. 
Macnamara, the conveyancer, and Lord Thurlow advised him to have the 
answer sent to me tobe perused and settled. The solicitor brought me the 
answer. I readit. It was so wretchedly ill composed and drawn, that I told 
him that not a word of it would do; that I had not time to draw an answer 
from beginning to end; that he must get some gentleman to draw the 
answer from beginning to end who understood pleading, and then bring it to 
me to peruse. I went down to the House of Lords the same day to plead 
a cause at the bar there. Lord Thurlow was in the House and came to the 
bar to me, and said, ‘* So I understand you think my friend Mac’s answer 
won't do.” —"*Do!” said I: “my Lord, it won’t do*at all: it must have been 
drawn by that wooden machine which you formerly told me might be invented 
to draw bills and answers.” —‘‘ That's very unlucky,” says Thurlow, “ and 
impudent too, if you had known the fact, that I drew the answer myself,” 
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Relative to the trial of Hardy, when Scott was the public prose- 
cutor: 


He related to Mrs. Forster, and the Law Magazine of August 1838 gives 
the story a little more circumstantially, that at the close of one of the days 
of this long trial, as he was about to leave the Court, Mr.’ Garrow said to 
him, ‘ Mr. Attorney, do not pass that tall man at the end of the table.’ The 
man had a suspicious appearance, and had stationed himself for some time at 
the door with his hat pulled over his brows. ‘ Why not pass him ?’ asked 
Mr. Law? ‘ He has been here,’ replied Mr. Garrow, ‘ during the whole trial, 
with his eyes constantly fixed on the Attorney General.’ ‘I will pass him,’ 
said Mr. Law. ‘ And so will I,’ said Sir John Scott. This was opposed by 
the counsel and others round about, who added, that there was a mob collect- 
ing, and that they did not think the Attorney General’s life would be safe. 
He answered, ‘I tell you, gentlemen. I will not stay here; for, happen 
what may, the King’s Attorney General must not shew a white feather.’ 
What followed was thus related by him to Mrs. Forster :——‘I went and left 
them, but I will not say that I did not give a little look over my shoulder at 
the man with the slouched hat, as I passed him; however, he did me no 
harm, and I proceeded for some time unmolested. The mob kept thickening 
around me, till [ came to Fleet street, one of the worst parts of London that 
I had to pass through, and the cries began to be rather threatening, “‘ Down 
with him,”—‘ Now is the time, lads,”—‘* Do for him,”— and various others, 
horrible enough. So I stood up, and spoke as loud as I could: ‘* You may 
do for me if you like, but remember there will be another Attorney General 
before eight o’clock to-morrow morning ; the King will not allow the trials to 
be stopped.”’ Upon this, one man shouted out, ‘‘Say you so ? you are right to 
tell us. JLet’s give him three cheers, lads.”’ And they actually cheered me, 
and I got safe to my own door. When I was waiting to be let in, I felt a little 


-queerish at seeing close to me the identical man with the slouched hat, and I 


believe I gave him one or two rather suspicious looks, for he came forward and 
said, ** Sir John, you need not be afraid of me; every night since these trials 
commenced I have seen you safe home before I went to my own home, and I 
will continue to do so until they are over: good evening, sir.” I had never 
seen the man before. I afterwards found out who he was (1 had some trouble 
in doing so, for he did not make himself known), and I took care he should 
feel my gratitude.’ This stranger’s interest in Sir John Scott's safety is 
accounted for in the Law Magazine of August 1838, where it appears that 
Sir John Scott had once done an act of great kindness to the man’s 
father. 


Lord Eldon was an accomplished courtier, and a favourite with the 
Royal family ; hence people accused him with subserviency and mean 
motives, as if a Lord Chancellor could not perform his duties con- 
scientiously without proving offensive to the Sovereign. Still the 
highest lay subject in the land was far from a deeply skilled player at 
a round game at cards, as is to be learnt from what follows :— 


“The Chancellor’s constant attention to the business of his profession ;” 
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observes the present Earl, “left him but little time for other occupations, 
especially for those of mere amusement. With the exception of whist, (at 
which, though perhaps not very skilful, he was fond of playing in the coun- 
try until a late period of his life,) he knew scarcely anything of card-playing, 
even of the most common and simple games. This led on one occasion, to 
a rather laughable scene at the palace of King Geerge III. The royal party 
were playing at commerce ; and through Lord Eldon’s bad luck or bad play, 
he had soon forfeited his three lives. In perfect ignorance, however, that 
this catastrophe should have been the signal for his retiring from the contest, 
Lord Eldon kept his seat at the table and continued playing. At last Queen 
Charlotte, perceiving that all his counters were gone, suddenly addressed 
him,—‘ My Lord Chancellor, you are dead *’ Expostulation proving vain, 
and Lord Eldon, to his own diversion, and that of the company, being made 
to understand, that, though physically alive and well, he was metaphorically 
defunct, they proceeded in their game without his being further allowed to 
join in it.” 


It is as a statesman and legislator that Lord Eldon is most bitterly 
assailed by ardent reformers ; and even his most judicious admirers 
lament that he should so pertinaciously have set face ageinst all im- 
portant ameliorations in the statute book, and also for the political 
improvement of the world; never impugning his conscientiousness, 
however, but ascribing with becoming charity, his scruples to an early 
mould of mind, being, in the words of Crabbe, like others, who, 


‘¢ Like melted iron still the form retain, 
But once impressed, will never melt again.” 


In fact, he was defective as respects the comprehension of great 
general views, andtimorous when called upon to apply remedies to ac- 
knowledged and antiquated evils. Accordingly, he strongly opposed 
the improvement of our jurisprudence. The amelioration of our cri- 
minal laws he even vexatiously strove against ; and no lessstrange and 
lamentable, he persevered in objecting to the abolition of the slave- 
trade ; his reasons appearing to have been founded on an extraordinar 
regard for established authority, and sensitiveness on the subject of 
property andvested rights. It was not very probable that he who con- 
tended soearnestly against any mitigation of the penal code, would be 
very hearty in his concurrence with Lord Erskine, for the prevention 
of cruelty to the inferior creation. Here, however, we must seek for 
some relief in an anecdote connected with the subject just named. 


Lord Erskine, whose kindly nature could not brook any wanton infliction 
of pain, whether on his fellow creatures or on the inferior race, moved, on 
the fifteenth of May, the second reading of a bill introduced by himself for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, The Chancellor expressed his concurrence 
in its principle, and promised that, in Committee, he would do his best to 
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ive it practical effect. The bill did not proceed; and another, which Lord 
Erskine introduced in the following year, was equally unsuccessful. He 
continued, however, to take astrong interest in the subject, and sometimes 
was only restrained from personal interference with brutal fellows who ill- 
treated their cattle in the streets by the probability that his mediation would 
be revenged in an aggravation of inhumanity to the objects of bis care. On 
one occasion, however, in the neighbourhood of his own residence on Hamp- 
stead Heath, where a ruffianly driver was pummelling a miserable bareboned 
pack. horse, Lord Erskine’s sympathy so far overcame his discretion, as to 
provoke him toa sharp remonstrance. ‘‘ Why,” said the fellow, “it’s my 
own; mayn’t I use it as please?” And as he spoke he discharged a fresh 
shower of blows on the raw back of his beast. Lord Erskine, excessively 
irritated at this new movement, laid his walking-stick with two or three 
sharp strokes over the shoulders of the cowardly offender, who, crouching 
and grumbling, asked him what business he had to touch him with his stick. 
“Why,” replied Lord Erskine, to whom the opportunity of a joke was irre- 
sistible, ‘it’s my own; mayn'tI use it as I please ?” 


There was another subject on which the Lord Chancellor rendered 
himself very generally obnoxious ; and on which he at length found 
himself deserted by personages who had long been his colleagues,— 
we mean the question of Roman Catholic emancipation. His fear 
of the long foreboding danger, as he really considered it, came at last, 
when he found that George Canning had kissed hands as premier. 
True, this high-minded and dreaded advocate of the Catholic claims 
had but a brief hold of the first place of political power. But the 
Chancellor soon afterwards found himself in active contrariety to the 
leading measure of a Tory government. To his astonishment he 
found that the repeal of the disabilities was advocated by some of the 
spiritual lords. It was then that he declared, that ‘ much as he 
had heard of the march of mind, he never expected to see it march 
into their lordships’ house with the Duke of Wellington and the 
Bishops consenting parties.” But “I will not give up the Church,” 
added he; ‘ let that be the work of others—whether within or with- 
out the Church | care not.” 

But we shall not follow his Lordship further in this latter struggle 
of his protracted life; but rather extract some passages bearing upon 
his increasing fears and the perplexities of his party. George the 
Fourth’s visit to Ireland alarmed and confounded the ultras, as may 
be learnt from a letter of Eldon’s to his brother :— 


If Sidmouth goes, I shall go. With anew Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, a new Chancellor, a change of Prime Minister, 


things to be in asettled state? In truth, I don’t see how we can go on 
without some explanation as to what all the occurrences in Ireland mean,— 
as to the Catholic question, unexplained. Witha determination in many in 
the Cabinet to resist claims to the utmost, we are continuing parts of a 
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Government apparently daily in every way encouraging them. I under~ 
stand the King was particular and lavish in his attentions to Plunkett; he 
certainly means, if he can, to bring him into office—another Papist. 


How his Lordship felt on a perusal of a letter written by the Duke 
of Montrose, dated Dublin Castle, August 30th, 1821, may be 


shrewdly conceived, 


It is not a little remarkable also, the command over themselves which 
the whole nation have had, from the highest to the lowest; and men assure 
me, they hardly know the people under the restraint and manner which 
they have imposed on themselves since the residence of His Majesty amongst 
them. It is an extraordinary circumstance, deserving of attention, and 
which, had I not seen it, I could not have believed. At the theatre, though 
full of enthusiasm, they had a quietness, and a desire to conduct themselves 
with propriety, I never saw before. I have seen no drunkenness, no un- 
regulated marks of affection and loyalty in the city ; elsewhere, indeed, they 
have pressed upon the King to see and to touch him, a little inconveniently, 
and mixed perhaps with some superstition, as if some good would happen 
to them in some way or other, from having touched the King or his clothes. 
I cannot attribute all this to abstract affection, and though gratitude, no 
doubt, for His Majesty’s visit, has had great influence on their conduct, ex- 
pectation of further advantages has, Imake no doubt, great influence on 
their feelings and conduct. The manner His Majesty has been received 
has had a great effect on His Majesty’s feelings, and requires discretion not 
to hurry His Majesty into expressions which discretion may lament, or into 
comparisons more open, perhaps, than politic; also, perhaps, into grounds 
of expectation and hope which can hardly be realized: however, I have not 
seen anything which does not do honour to the feelings of the people or of 
the King. I think Lord Sidmouth is on his guard, and most important it 
is for His Majesty (or any king), on such occasions, to have men of ex- 
perience, and high in the state, near his person. 


And hear how the staunch Protestants rejoiced at a later 
period :— 


Monday (May 28rd, 1825). 

We had a most sumptuous and splendid set-out at the Duke of York’s on 
Saturday—twenty-four rejoicing Protestants round the table—and such a 
magnificent show of plate as even eclipses the King’s exhibition of that ar- 
ticle, and, as it appears to me, eclipses all of the same article which all the 
monarchs of Europe have presented to the Duke of Wellington. We drank 
the 48, the year 1688, and the glorious and immortal memory of William 
I1I.—but without noise or riot. 


Two days afterwards we find this information :—‘ Lady Warwick 
and Lady Braybrooke (1 think that is her name) would not let their 
husbands go to the House to vote for the Catholics: so we Protes- 
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tants drink daily, as our favourite toast, ‘The ladies who locked up 
their husbands.’ ” . 
The mention of the Duke of York tempts us to add two good 


anecdotes, in which he is introduced. First :— 


Mrs. Forster has preserved a story of the Duke of York in a more mirth- 
ful vein. It was thus related to her by Lord Eldon :—“ I dined once with 
the Duke, when I and another were the only guests not connected with the 
army. One of the party was the army agent, Mr. Greenwood, of whom 
most of the others, including the Duke himself, had borrowed money. After 
the wine had gone round a few times, one of the young officers begged his 
Royal Highness’s permission to, give as a toast, the health of a gentleman at 
the table, ‘a gentleman to whom they were all much indebted, and to whom 
they were likely long to owe much,—whom indeed they never could hope to 
repay.’”’ The Duke said, “‘ Certainly, Sir.” ‘* Then,” said the young officer, 
‘TI give you the health of Mr. Greenwood.” 


Secondly :— 


‘There was a report,” says Lord Eldon in his Anecdote Book,” that the 
Duke of York said to Mr. Coutts, ‘‘ I think, Sir, you have been my banker 
for more than twenty years ;”” and that Coutts replied, ‘‘ Your Royal High- 
ness, I think, may be said to have been my banker during the whole of thas 
time ; as my money has been in your hands, not your money in mine.’’ 


A great deal of gossip at one time found currency relative to the 
parsimony of Lord and Lady Eldon. The reader of Mr. Twiss’s vo- 
lumes will feel that much exaggeration prevailed on this minor topic, 
and that the domestic history of the family very naturally accounts 
for any singularity that may here have existed. To be sure we read, 
of the date July 7, 1824, as follows: ‘* Dined yesterday with Lord 
and Lady Londonderry. We had achristening. After the ceremony, 
a grand dinner in the grand house : 42 at dinner,—about 30 servants, 
—about 100 candles.” His Lordship must have counted the very 
candles! But still, we have evidence that he was liberal to the poor 
at Encombe, and frequently contributed largely to charitable pur- 
poses,—a fact which is quite in harmony with his known humanity 
when individual cases appealed to him. We believe his private 
charities to have been extensive. 

Having heard something of banquets from home, let us have 
a little insight relative to a party at the Chancellor’s own domi- 
cile :-— 


Yesterday we had our party ; all went off very well. The whole in good, 
or rather high, humour. 1. Self. 2. Duke of York. 3. Duke of Welling- 
ton. 4. Duke of Montrose. 5. Marquis of Hertford. 6.Lauderdale. 7. 
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Gifford. 8. Shaftesbury. 9. Gwdir. 10. Redesdale. 11. Stowell. 12. 
Lonsdale. 13. W. H. J. Scott. The King gone out of town yesterday 
evening. He sent me a message by the Duke of York, that he would have 
dined if he had been asked. He should certainly have been asked if I had 
been aware that he would have condescended to permit me to send him an 
invitation. I have not heard, however, of his dining out since the Crown 
descended upon him. Perhaps it is better, great as the honour would have 
been, that I did not know that he would have conferred it: for as to these 
things, such a condescension would have excited a good deal of jealousy in 
some men’s minds; for there are such feelings in the minds of some (not- 
withstanding all the prayers they offer up to be delivered therefrom) as feel- 
ings of malice, hatred, envy, and uncharitableness; and that too where: 
there is ne ground or excuse for harbouring such feelings. ‘Todo Mamma 
justice, she gave us what W. H. J. S. would call, and did call, a most hand- 
some set-out. And she is very well, and pleased with the whole—a little 


fatigued, perhaps, for you know her anxieties will not let her devolve these 
things upon others in relief of herself. 


Our last extract shall afford samples of the Chancellor’s pleasant 
humour and unstudied wit. 


Mr. Basil Montagu, arguing as counsel before Lord Eldon, had illustrated 
his speech with several anecdotes, which made a considerable addition to its 
length. On his making some reference to what he designated as the fabric 
of his argument, the Chancellor said, ‘‘ Mr. Montagu, your fabric appears to 
be composed of so many stores, that I fear we shall never get to the top of 
it.’ Onan application against Mr. Pierce Egan, the author of ‘‘ Boxiana,” 
to restrain him from publishing a fourth volume of that work, he pleaded for 
himself, and succeeded in preventing the injunction. He rose to thank his 
Lordship, after the case was disposed of, for the patient attention bestowed 
upon him; but Lord Eldon, unwilling to hear his own praises, cut the eulogy 
short by exclaiming, ‘‘Mr. Egan, you have gained all you want, and now 


the sooaer you take your own head and mine out of Chancery, the 
better.” 


In conclusion, we repeat a decided opinion which we have met 
with in these terms, that while Lords Nottingham and Hardwicke 
may be considered the fountains of equity law; it was reserved 
for Lord Eldon to illustrate them both, as Coke illustrated Lit- 
tleton, by the admirable commentaries he has pronounced on the 


decisions of his predecessors; and that on an imperishable basis 
rests the memory of the great Chancellor. 
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Art. III.—Zateinische Synonymik. Nach Gardin-Dumesnitl’s 
 Synonymes Latins.” (Latin Synonymic. After Gardin-Du- 
mesnil’s ‘‘Synonymes Latins.”) Recast and enlarged by Dr. 
Lupwie Ramsuorn. Leipzig. 2nd edition. Baumgartner, 1844, 
2 vols. 


Ir is with objects of science as with objects of outward contempla- 
tion ; in both we arrive at a more correct judgment by dint of compa- 
rison and viewing the objects in their diverse qualities, opposite to one 
anotner. This method has already been approved and adopted at an 
early date in the study of the ancient languages, by placing opposite 
each other words of equal or rather similar signification (since there 
are, strictly speaking, no two words of exactly the same meaning), in 
order to discover more distinctly the precise sense of each respectively, 
It is true, that such attempts were at various times of a different cha- 
racter and importance, and that only in our modern times, particular 
attention was paid to the composition of words, not only of different 
languages, but also of one and the same language, since the futility of 
the adage has been admitted: “ hoc verbum significat idem quod illud.” 
We need not, therefore, tell the reader that the Gardin-Dumesnil- 
Ernesti Synonymic, is less the basis than the next cause of the pre- 
sent work before us, being independent in its character and research, 
and will no doubt greatly contribute by its manifold merits and ad- 
vantages, to the advancement of a more profound study of the 
lexical part of the Latin tongue. 

We shall begin by contemplating the work in its several parts 
and divisions, and pass a few remarks, in bringing them under 
review. 

Pages 5—26 of the Ist vol. contain a very useful introduction 
into the synonymic, in which the author explains himself very 
correctly and properly on the etymology of languages in general, 
and more especially on that of the Latin language, passing at the 
same time under critical review the ancient and modern sources for 
its study. He is perfectly right in finding the affinity of the 
Latin tongue, not with the Greek, but with the Teutonic dialects, 
which have a striking similarity in their roots with the Sanscrit and 
Latin. Itis true, that with the frequent intercourse of the Romans 
with the Greek people of Lower Italy, and their unavoidable inter- 
mixture with one another, it was impossible also that much of the 
Greek language, and more especially of the AZolic dialect, should 
not have been adopted in the Latin, in the same way as at a later 
period when the Romans began to appropriate the literatures of 
Greece, many Greek words and turns of phrases have crept into the 
Latin, the Greek origin of which cannot be mistaken. 
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It was, indeed, the former circumstance more than the latter, that 
misled the former philologers to the hypothesis, that the Greek 
language was the direct mother of the Latin. That relationship 
of the Latin with the oldest German dialects, so ably proved by 
our author in his introduction, he has also continually kept 
in view, in the course of his investigations throughout the work, 
and of which we shall, by-and-bye, have more opportunity to 
speak. P. 27—120, are treated, in two sections, the final forms 
of the nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, and shown how 
two words of one and the same root have adopted different 
meanings by dint of their difference in the final forms, so that 
the termination must every time be chosen according to the sig- 
nification of the term to which it refers. This synonymic of 
the terminations, appears most particularly adapted to draw the 
attention of the student on many points most likely to be over- 
looked, introducing him into the principles of synonymic, which 
he can afterwards properly apply te individual instances. There 
are, however, a few observations which are either incorrect, or 
of so vague a character as to give rise to misunderstandings. 

Thus, p. 29, speaking of the forms: senectus, senecta, senium, 
Mr. R. observes that ‘‘Senectus indicates old age, as the state of 
diminishing strength, and of debility, but also of more mature ex- 
perience "—* Senecta,” advanced old age, scildetas is properly an 
Adjective : highly aged” —Senium, scil-tempus, age with all the pains 
and infirmities ; an Adjective, advanced in years.”—This explana- 
tion may easily mislead to suppose, that these words were used in 
these respective senses by the Latin authors, but which is not the 
case. Senectus is the common name of old age without regard to its 
bright or dark sides, to its beginning or end; in this sense it is used 
by the Latin prose-writers, such as Cicero, throughout his de Senec- 
tute, and by others. The difference between Senecta and Senectus, 
in form rather than signification, does not belong to common prose, 
the former being used by the older writers, less of a far advanced 
age, as of an advanced age generally in opposition to the other see- 
tions of life, and as Adjective of efas in general. That it has been 
retained by the later and prosaic poets from the earlier language, is 
too well known to dwell upon. Neither does Sentwm signify ad- 
vanced aGE, but the peevish, grumbling, and unpleasant temper of an 
old man ; it is therefore applied to every gloomy temper indiscrimi- 
nately, so that if it was originally also a mere Adjective, it cannot be 
completed by tempus. The greatest danger of Dr. Ramshorn’s sys- 
tem is the necessity to which the learner might be reduced to assume, 
that the Latin language has three distinct expressions for old age, 
(1) senectus, the feeble but also ripe age ; (2) senecta, the highest old 
age, and (3) senium, the gloomy old age; this distinction might thus lead 
him to choose in composition, that form which is most suited to the 
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sense in question, but in which he willfind himself sadly disappointed, 
It would be more reasonable to tell him, that, in usual prose, old age 
passesinvariably by the name senectus, no matter whether the question 
is of the beginning old age (ineunte senectute), of the consummated 
old age (summa senectute), or of glooy peevish old age (morosa 
senectute), while in verse or poetical allusions, the learner may 
borrow senecta from the older language. Senium, he ought, 
moreover, to be told, can never be used of old age itself, but of 
the unpleasant properties of that age. On the propriety of ap- 

lying that term, also to other fatal and melancholy conditions, 
he may be referred to Non. § v. p. 2, sq. ed. Mere. 

The work contains 1367 synonyms, both words and_ notions, 
From 1—639, are contained in the first vol. from 640—1367; in the 
second vol. until p. 608; from p. 609—624, are given additions and 
corrections; and finally, p, 625—659 embraces an index of single 
words and phrases. 

The words and phrases treated as synonyms, the author has for 
the greatest part borrowed from his predecessors, and we have upon 
the whole nothing to demur against the choice. It appears to us, 
however, that he has received into his synonymic many words and 
notions which have not the least chance of being confounded either 
in name or notion. Among these we may reckon, I. p. 102, sect. 
138, where arbor, arbustum, and virgultum are given as synonymous 
terms. But evéry child knows the difference between tree and shrub, 
and will consequently know how to distinguish in any language he 
might happen to learn, the two subjects which are probably given in 
every language, by two different names. He needs not therefore con- 
sult the Synonymic, to make a proper distinction between arbum and 
frutex, or to learn that a place planted with trees iscalled in Latin 
arbustum, and that with shrubs vérgultum, since every lexicon will in- 
form him of the distinction of the terms, while his own experience 
has told him already previously the distinction in the substance 
and nature of the two. On the other hand, something might be 
said and treated of the distinction between virgultum and fructi- 
cetum, but which the author, we find, has passed over in silence. 
From the same reason, there might also have been omitted in the 
next Sect., p. 139, the detailed distinction between arbutus and 
arbutum, since the fruit is so distinct from the tree in form and 
nature, that we need no synonymic to tell us of it in any language 
whatever. To extend the principle, the author might as_ well 
have spoken of arbores}and poma, of malus and malum, pirus and 
pirum, cerasus and cerasum, but which he wisely has omitted in 
detail, and only alluded to in a general way in the articles: 
pomum, malum, pirum, nuzx, bacca, (bettes baca), many of which, 
however, are likewise superfluous; for, poma as orchard-fruit, is 
sufficiently explained in every lexicon, while the difference be- 
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tween mala and pira, nuces and bacas, is too great not to be 
known even without the aid of a Latin Lexicon, or Synonymic. 
And if the author intended to bring into his Synonymic, all the 
fruits indiscriminately (poma), why then, we ask, has he left out, 
pruna, cerasa and many more? In truth, the whole section treats 
more of etymological and lexical points generally, than of Latin 
synonymic in particular. 

Also in the second vol., the whole section 1126, treating of the 
distinction between radix and stirps might easily have been omitted, 
since stirps the stem, and radix the root, are so greatly different in 
substance and nature, that they can hardly ever be mistaken for 
one another, as soon as the learner has ascertained their respective 
meanings from the Lexicon; neither do we see the reason of his 
leaving out (according to his plan) truncus, ramus, frons, etc, 

Dr. R. might, perhaps, excuse himself with putting the blame 
on the shoulders of his predecessors. But what or who compelled 
him to copy all the unnecessary points from them? Surely not the 
publisher, nor the public! ‘This our reproach at the frequently 
bad choice of the matter, we might easily verify with numerous in- 
stances. ‘Thus, we find in the first vol., p. 6, sec. 7,a statement 
about the difference between abiicere, proucere, and deponere, 
though there is hardly any possibility of anyone confounding ab with 
pro, or vice versa, so as to need a composition of the two particles to 
illustrate their distinction in a Latin synonymic by abicere and pro- 
ticere, as little as by abire and prodire which the author did not 
think proper to quote. But least of all, are we to comprehend the 
author’s meaning, of bringing deponere under this category, since 
ponere and iacere are so different in sense, that even Mr. R. him- 
self justly omitted their composition in words, while the words in 
ab and de might, in some measure, be justified for their production 
by the similarity of their signification. Neither was there any 
need in quoting, vol. 1, p. 285, sec. 376, the words eras, postridie, 
perendie ; since cras, to-morrow, 1s widely different from postridie, the 
following day ; and though perendie belongs to the category of cras, 
yet is there no possibility of confounding them, as little as {o- 
morrow and the day after to-morrow, differing in a whole day from 
one another. At all events, if there be any necessity of citing 
them, why not cite also: heri, nudius tertius, &c. Nor do we 
approve of stringing together in the 2nd vol., p. 379, sec. 1044, 
Such words as plebeius and plebicola, etc., since they can never ap- 
pear as synonyms. ‘Thus much as regards the choice and selection 
of materials. 

As regards the method of the work, and the manner of treating 
the subject, Mr. R. thought that the examination into the roots 
and origin of the words is of essential use for the better apprehen- 
sion of their signification, and as the plan, hitherto pursued, of de- 
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riving the Latin words from the Greek, appeared to him insufficient, 
he took recourse to the old Teutonic dialects, on which he dwells 
throughout his work. Much as we agree with himin the main 
point, we cannot see the great utility accruing for the learner, from 
these etymological researches by way of synonymics. For, taken 
even as granted, a thing that can never be done with any degree of 
certainty in such researches, that all the author’s etymological sug- 
gestions are correct, and without the least shadow of doubt, we are 
still at a loss to know what influence the original meaning of a 
word can have retained on the subsequent derivative meanings, as 
far as synonymic is concerned, meanings which have, for the most 
part, only arisen long after the languages originally related to each 
other, have ceased to belong to one and the same people. Thus 
may, e. g. the etymologies suggested by the author, vol. 2, p. 109, 
sec. 762, on ira, be true and correct, but we do nof, after all, 
see how they assist us in drawing the due distinction between 
tra and iracundia, etc.’ In fine, such researches belong more to an 
etymological lexicon than to a synonymic, where they can be, with 
but a few exceptions, of no importance whatever. Neither are the 
etymologies of Mr. R. closely united with his symonymic, placing 
usually the etymology at the side of the radical word or syllable, 
but without taking any further notice of it, in the process of his in- 
vestigations. 

With regard to the comparison of the Synonyms among them- 
selves, we could have wished that the author had observed a more 
marked demarcation in the separation of the notions, as also a more 
lucid definition in the (too) numerous examples cited by him, which 
are, besides, not always correctly done in a strictly critical point of 
view. We will confirm our above assertion and judgment by a few 
instances in the work, which just struck us first, in reading it. 

The whole of the Synonymic begins with a, ab, abs; de; e, ex. 
Here Mr. R. repeats the distinction he asserted in his Grammar be- 
tween a and ab, e and ex before consonants, so that ab indicates 
closely away from something, and a simply away from something. 
Now, this distinction has been combatted by the recent editors of 
Forsellini’s Lexicon, as well as by F. Hand in his new Tursellinus, 
I. p. 3, of which, however, our author takes not the least notice, and 
persists in his doctrine as if it was universally acknowledged. And 
even if we were disposed to admit that the distinction is something 
more than euphonic, we still would greatly object to the selection of 
his quotations in corroboration of his assertions, the passages he cited 
having for fome time now been differently moulded by true criticism 
from the form in which Mr. R. presents them to us, as e. g. Cic. ad 9. 
Fr. L., ep. I., c. 11, § 84, where we now read according to the Medi- 
cean MS. in the words: ‘‘ Simul et illud Asia cogitet nullam a se 
neque belli externi neque domesticarum discordiarum calam’ 
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AFUTURAM fuiste, st hoc imperio non teneretur,” instead of ABFU- 
TURAM. 

But let us proceed at once with the very outset of the work before 
us, to prove our pronounced judgment. 

P. 6, § 8, the author states and illustrates the distinction between 
abire, discedere, etc.; however correct the distinction he draws may 
be in itself, it is not at all borne out by his definitions. He says, 
abire to GO AWAY, DEPART: Jidem abeun{, qui venerart, Cic. fin. 
4, 3,—discedere (dis, to PART ASUNDER—cedo, to YIELD, GIVE WAY), 
to separate (from something): Usxor a Dolabella discessit, C. fam. 
8,6. Capua discessi et mansi Calibus, and this is followed by a few 
more unimportant examples. But we do not exactly see here the 
difference between abire and discedere ; the one meaning, according to 
Mr. R., to go away, andthe other to separate, as if it was possible to 
go away from a certain subject without being at the same time se- 
parated from it ; but if he meant, that discedere indicates more the 
action of separation in particular, than the way by which that action 
is brought about, then why not say so in plain words, why dress the 
definition in ambiguous and obscure words ? Such a plain definition 
might have satisfactorily explained the character of the two phrases : 
Uxor a merito abiit, and Uxor a merito discessit ; nothing sad being 
contained in the first, but much so in the latter. From this reason it 
is said of an assembly of several persons, when it is dissolved: disce- 
dunt, disceditur ; and disceditur, discessum est, was the standing 
expression for a public assembly when about to separate, to dissolve. 
Such an illustration we think might at once have fully explained 
the sense of the definition and distinction between abire and disce- 
dere. Neither would it have been improper to refer on the usual 
expression disceditur, to Cic. pro A. Cluent. Avitoc. 13 § 37, which 
according to the recent corrections must be read : Oppianicus obsig- 
natores ad eum adducit et illum Asuvium appellat ipse. Testa- 
mento Asuvi nomine obsignato disceditur, Avilius illico conva- 
lescit, ete. 

Nor have we reason to be more satisfied with the distinction 
given by the author in the following page, between aburere, renuere, 
recusare, negare, pernegare, abnegare, and denegare. 

For, independent of abunere and, renuere, Mr. R’s. definition of 
recusare 1s not quite correct, when he says: Recusare (re-cuso from 
causa, properly trom motives) to refuse something offered. Mr. R. 
perhaps meant better than he expressed himself, since every rational 
man must have a motive when he adnuit or renuit something he 
might therefore have said: recusare ‘to refuse by giving the motives 
for so doing,” but not from motives. Much better might it have 
been, had Mr. R, expressed himself as follow :” recusare (from caus- 
sa, caussari,) is properly speaking, ¢o state reasons, to get rid of 
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something. ‘Thus, Ces. b. Civ. 1,68: laborem recusabat nemo, ” no- 
body advanced anything to refuse the service.” 

Still less satisfactory is the way in which pernagare, abnegare and 
denegare are explained. ‘ Negare,” says our author, “ as to say no, 
hence ¢éo refuse a request :” Titus non negavit quidquam petentibus, Sueton. 
Tit. 8. pernegare however signifies with our author: to refuse entirely, 
and abnegare, to refuse altogether, absolutely, and denegare, about the 
same as abnegare. Here we are ata loss to know the difference be- 
tween entirely and absolutely in refusing something. To us, how- 
ever, it appears, that pernegare does not mean to refuse flatly or straight- 
way—such a notion would be betterexpressed by prorsas negare, etc. 
—but to refuse repeatedly, to persist in the refusal, and as an instance 
we may quote Cic. Verr. II. 1,41: Zutores Sepe appellati perne- 
ganerunt. “ The guardians who were repeatedly requested about the money, 
persisted in their refusal." Many more instances might be quoted to 
set the notion in a more proper light, since we see that even the 
Lewxica have not quite correctly given the sense of pernegare. Forcellini 
says: ‘ Pernego—prorsus nego, constanter nego ;” here the first defi- 
nition at least is incorrect, while the other is rather vague and doubt- 
ful. Yet, is there no difficulty in fixing the sense of the term, since 
it invariably conveys our above definition, of repeatedly refusing, 
persisting in refusal, whenever it occurs. Thus, in Plaut. Aulul. 
4,10,v. 33: “ Ly. neque edepol ego dixi neque fect. 

Eu. negas ? 

Ly. Pernego imo, (I persist in my denial.”) 

So also, Asin. II. 2, 54: pernegabo atque abdurabo, periurabo denique, 
where the proper signification of pernegare is too plainly pointed out, 


to doubt the meaning; still more fully is it given in the comic Epi- 
gram of Martial, 4, 82. 


Epigramma nostrum cum legisset Fabulla, 
Negare nullam quo queror puellarum ; 
Semel rogata bisque terque neglexit 
Preces amantis. Jam, Fabulla, promitte: 
Negare iussi, PERNEGARE non iussi, 


“TI bid thee refuse, but not to persist in the refusal.”) 

. 73 is given but a feeble distinction between amens and demens, 
while the former refers to one who is only temporarily insane, and 
the latter, more permanently and settled. 

Also the article, adhuc, etiam, quogue is a very meagre produc- 
tion; not only has the author misunderstood the only passage quoted 
by him on that head from Cic. fam. 16,11, Comp. F. Hand, Tursell. 
I. 157), but he has even omitted to make the very important remark ; 
that guoque belongs invariably and chiefly to one single word or no- 


tion, which it must immediately succeed,—a fact but too little as yet 
observed by our scholars. 
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P. 308, § 397, treats of cupere, concupere, avere, desiderare, op- 
tare; velle, etc., and though we have upon the whole not much 
reason to be dissatisfied with the author’s definitions, we cannot help 
remarking that here, as in many other sections, but little has been 
done for the better understanding of the ancient classics. One 
instance will suffice for the present. Mr. R. says: “ cupere means 
to wish, to desire, indicating the mere inclination of the disposition 
of the mind, to see a certain good (or something considered as such) 
realised, while velle means simply /o will, the mere utterance of the 
will.” This distinction, though fundamentally not incorrect, is never- 
theless far from developing the notions contained in the two expres- 
sions, velle being more immediate to the action than cupere, a cir- 
cumstance taken by many scholars in just a contrary light. Suppose, 
¢. g.,a poor wanderer meeting a Roman, and accosting him for 
some alms,—the poor man’s hope of receiving something, would 
certainly in a great measure diminish, if the Roman replied, 
Cupio tibi aliquid dare ; he would see at once that, though he 
has the will of giving something, this will remains nevertheless only 
confined to the mere wish, and he must expect him to add, Sed nihil 
habeo quod dem, sed non possum, etc. But should the Roman reply, 
Volo tibi aliquid dare,he is sure to see the Roman immediately pull out 
his purse, and receive something from him. Such a distinction 
between the two terms, we think, ought not to have been omitted, 
nor even neglected to be verified by examples from the ancients. 
We will only show by one passage the truth of our assertion, and 
how much we may profit for the better understanding of the ancient 
classics, by a more critical Synonimic. This passage, which is quite 
characteristic of our subject, and is to find here protection against the 
alterations and emendations of unpractised critics, is in the beautiful 
speech of Cicero pro T. Annio Milone, c. 12, §32. The following is 
from the best AZSS. 





Atqui Milone interfecto Clodius hee adsequebatur, non modo ut preetor 
esset non €0 consule, quo sceleris facere nihil posset, sed etiam ut his con- 
sulibus preetor esset, quibus si non adiuvantibus, at conniventibus certe 
speraret se posse eludere in illis suis cogitatis furoribus, cuius illi conatus, ut 
ille ratiocinabatur, nec s2 cuperent, reprimere possent, cum tantum beneficium 
ei se debere arbitrarentur, et si vellent, fortasse vix possent frangere homi- 
nis sceleratissumi corroboratam iam vetustate audaciam. 


The last words are so given jn all MSS., but no critical scholar 
considered them as genuine, si cuperent and si vellent being thought 
as synonymous terms, so as to render their opposition nugatory. 
Nevertheless, the best JJSS., as we have said, have that reading, 
and we shall, therefore, try to explain the passage and justify the 
reading as itis. Cicero says first: Clodius did not wish, during 
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his preetorship, that Jfilo should be Consul, but only those whom 
he had himselt advanced to that dignity, because they would then 
his guilty enterprises, nec si cuperent, reprimere possent, cum tan- 
tum beneficium ei se debere arbitrarentur ; by which words is not at 
all intended to express the real execution of the desired acts, but merely 
that they would not oppose them even if they wished to do so, be- 
cause of the gratitude they owe him, &e. He then proceeds: et si 
vellent, vix possent frangere hominis sceleratissumi corroboratam 
iam vetustate audaciam, ‘* and when at last they would indeed wish to 
bring it about, they could no longer, on account of his callousness and 
impertinence, so increased by length of time. . 

We easily see here that si cuperent is quite distinct from si ellent, 
which latter expresses much more than the former. The si cuperent 
(if they found it desirable, if they believed that it was good) is op- 
posed by the moral incapability, while si vellent (even if they were 
able to do what they wished) supposes the capability of setting into 
practice the entertained will or wish. It is, therefore, correct to 
read: nec si cuperent, reprimere possent—et si vellent, fortasse vix 
possent frangere, etc. ; 

P. 340, sec. 427, we cannot conceive why Mr. R., when defining 
eiicere, deturbare, and net omitting even the judicial term deiicere (Cic. 
pro Cacina 29, 84; 30, 88, etc.), has not taken notice also of the true 
Roman word detrudere, which approaches mostly the word deiicere, 
and which, according to Cic. pro Cec. 17, 49, was the usual word 
of the praetor in the interdict de vi, when he says, ‘‘ poterisne dicere, 
deiectum esse eum, qui tactus non erit? Quid detrusum? dicesne ? 
nam co verbo antea preetores In hoc interdicto uti solebant. Quid 
ais? potestne detrudi quisquam, qui non attingitur?” neither is that 
word uncommon in the later writers comp. Dig. x. L. 1, tit, III. n. 
IV. § 27. A very interesting solution might have been given by 
a writer on synonyms, why detrudere has been supplanted by the 
more modern deiicere. 

P. 362, sec. 450, are put together dictio and stilus, without no- 
ticing that s¢i/us must generally not be taken in the sense of our 
modern style (way of writing) but in its original acceptation, which 
lies at the foundation of every passage. So in Cic. Orat. ec. 44, sec. 
150: Nolo tam minuta hee constructio appareat, sed tamen stilus 
exercitatus efficiet facile hanc viam compunendi, meaning in our wa 
of speaking: ‘‘ Yet a practised pen (writer) will effect, &c. ;” so 
also Brutus, 48, 167: * Titi orationes tantum argutiarum, tantum 
exemplorum tantum urbanitatis habent, ut pene Attico stilo script 
esse videantur, where we would also in our way say: s0 that they ap- 
pear to have flown from an Attic pen. Thus stilus retains everywhere 
its original notion; and can never be confounded with dictio, dicendi 
genus or scribendi genus, and Mr. R. would therefore have done much 
better to put dictio at the side, not of stilus, but of ‘dicendi genus, &c., 
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when he might fairly have quoted in corroboration, Brut. 44, 165. 
“Iat vero fuit in Crasso et popularis dictio excellens: Antoni genus 
dicendi multo aptius iudiciis quam concionibus. 

Vol. 2, p. 822, sec. 956, is defined, Palam publice, aperte, vulgo; but 
not quite correctly. Palam, having for its opposition clam, has no- 
thing common with puddice (in the name of the state); both being 
independent of, and different from each other. Thus we find palam 
also combined with aperte, corresponding with our expression, loud 
and open. ‘This distinction was very strictly and nicely observed by 
the Roman lawyers, when they explained such legal phrases also oc- 
curring in Cicero, (pro Milone 18, 48) ‘ testamentum palam facere,” 
in the following way: Heredes palam ita, exauciri possint, nun- 
cupandi sunt. Licebit ergo testanti vel nuncupare heredes vel scri- 
bere, sed si nuncupat palam debet. Quid est palam? non utique in 
publicum, sed ut exaudiri possit, exaudiri autem non ab omnibus, 
sed a testibus, et si plures fuerint testes adhibiti, sufficit solennem 
numerum exaudire.” (Ulpian, libro I]. ad Sabin. Dig. xxviii. tit 2, 
n. 21.) Such judicial terms ought not to have remained unnoticed, 
since just these forms had descended by way of tradition from the 
earliest to the most recent times, and show us in the best way pos- 
sible the exact and precise meaning originally attached to them. In- S. 
stead, therefore, of publice (in the name of the state,) notice ought 
to have been taken by our author rather of in pudlico or in publicum, 


answering our publicly, before every body, and being more analogous 
wtih palam. 





Art. 1V.—German Literature, translated from the German of Wolf- 
gang Menzel. By C.C. Fertron. Boston. 


In the Monthly Review for February, 1841, was noticed Mr. 
Gordon’s translation of Menzel’s History of German Literature, 
and with more disfavour than a repeated perusal in Professor 
lelton’s elegant version has Ied us to entertain. We shall not, 
however, return to the work further than to cite from this Ame- 
rican translation a few short paragraphs, which may serve as an 
introduction to one particular subject, the limited theme of the 
present article; especially as this article has been gathered from . 
asource understood to be identical with the author of the work 
named at the head of our paper. 

Wolfgang Menzel in all his works, but in none more strikingly 
than in his ‘German Literature,” shows that he is actuated by 
high moral and religious feelings, that he is a vigorous, clear, and 
fearless thinker, and that while his critical perceptions are keen 
aud independent, he possesses the gift of illustrating them with 
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power,—often with felicitous ornament. He commences in the 
following manner, which is neither without sarcasm nor severity : 
‘The Germans do little, but they write so much the more. If 
a denizen of the coming centuries ever turns his eye back to the 
present point of time in German history, he will meet with 
more books than men. He will be able to stride through years 
as through repositories. He will say we have slept, and dreamed 
in books. We have become a nation of scribes, and might place 
a goose on our escutcheon, instead of the double-headed eagle. 
The pen governs and serves, works and pays, fights and feeds, 
prospers and punishes. * * * The contemplative German people 
love to think and poetize, and they have always time enough 
for writing. ‘They have even invented the art of printing, and 
now they toil away indefatigably at the great engine. * * * Upon 
a moderate computation, there are printed, every year in Germany, 
ten millions of volumes,” 

It is in the words now quoted that the work opens; while 


its closing chapter, which has for its subject Criticism, contains these 
passages :-— 


Criticism itself is most severely criticised. Whether it be just or not, it 
always makes itself enemies. Still it is indispensable, and exercises great 
influence. To consecrate its often misused weapons by a right use of them, 
is a difficult and a noble task. 

Genuine criticism has a duty to perform as noble as it is necessary. As 
thinking is propagated by reflection, so is literature by criticism. Every 
new book grounds its right of existence only on the criticism of its prede- 
cessors. Under the guidance of criticism, one race after another grows up 
and ripens, and the contest is unceasingly carried on with one hand, and the 
edifice is building with another, as was done at the temple of Jerusalem. 

Criticism, so far as it concerns single sciences, is an integral part of lite- 
rature. But, beyond and above this, critical surveys over the whole range of 
letters have become necessary; and this want has most naturally joined 
itself to that of literary reviews. Men desired to know what had appeared 
in literature, and what was its value; and so the reviews connected them- 
selves with the bocksellers’ advertisements ; and, as the books were periodi- 
cally published, they were reviewed periodically: the critical literature be- 
came essentially a periodical literature. : 

But the periodical form and the exclusive attention to what is new, make 
a partial and one-sided character a condition of this literature. It is by 
' this means withdrawn from the real interest of criticism, and given up to a 

mercantile interest. A great multitude of new works are undeserving of 
criticism ; but they must be noticed, because they are on the booksellers’ 
shelves. A good book happens to be reviewed unfavourably, or is passed 
over entirely ; and when the moment is once gone, and it is no longer new, 
nothing more is thought about it. The number and importance of the 
works by this means forgotten, or falsely estimated, is so great, that Jean 
Paul was perfectly right to propose a literary journal for the arrears, a re- 
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trospective review which should be devoted exclusively to literary rescues, 
after the manner of Lessing. We must perceive at once that criticism 
should not be a mere fair, where, amidst the throng and pressure of the 
present, one cries himself out of breath to praise up his merchandise and 
supplant the rest. By the aid of bribery, of fashion, or of accident, a 
worthless book often receives a brilliant eulogium from a dozen journals ; 
and just as often an excellent book is misapprehended, abused, and forgotten. 
What is old falls out of the course: but can criticism be confined to the in- 
terest of the day? Besides this fashion rules with tyrannical sway over the 
journals. The criticism which should bring all the movements of literature 
to the test, from a fixed point of view, is itself hurried off into the same 
careers ; for the same interest circulates the books and the reviews among 
the reading world and seeks purchasers for both. 

The reviews are established, more frequently, either for reputation or 
gain; and whether for one or the other, the reviewing is done like manu- 
facturing. The Universities often publish their journals merely to escape 
the reproach of inactivity and obscurity ; and the sheets are filled up ez- 
officio, with such materials as it pleases heaven. Most of the other periodi- 
cals are the undertakings of booksellers, calculated for profit; and here the 
reviewers formally sit, like manufacturers, and perform their appointed task. 
This mechanical criticism, then, brings out that monstrous number of re- 
views which nobody can look over. Manufactories of this kind are every- 
where established, and managed by a majority of hungry stomachs and 
shallow heads, who write at random for the day what no mortal will read 
the next year. 





Thus far from Menzel’s “ German Literature”; his observations 
of course being specially directed to his own country, although many 
of them have a much wider application. 

We now propose to follow up the subject of Journalism in Ger- 
many with the account of German Periodicals, as collected from the 
** Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift,” (German Quarterly,) a journal to 
which Menzel is known to be a contributor, as well as other emi- 
nent writers, among whom may be mentioned, Humboldt, Leonhard, 
Bulau, Fischer, Leo, &c. This journal was commenced at the be- 
ginning of the year 1838, and forms an honourable exception to 
many of the strictures now to be presented; the author of them 
being, no doubt, Menzel himself, judging not merely from the sig- 
nature, W. M., but from the vigorous hand easily discoverable in 
it, and the harmony with the views in his more openly avowed 
productions. The observations and opinions alluded to, are of the 
nature, and to the effect, seen in the following pages. 

It is matter of surprise, first of all, that there are so many periodi- 
cals in Germany; in 1837, according to the booksellers’ Jahrbuch 
for that year, there were eight hundred and sixty-eight. If it be a 
difficult undertaking for the journals to bring under review every- 
thing important, which is thought or done, a general review of the 
journals themselves ought, at least, to be easier. But what museum 
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or reading-room in Germany, and what scholar who merely de- 
votes himself to a peculiar department, has not been obliged to 
struggle against the difficulty of overlooking nothing among so many 
pericdicals? Still, it is not so much the multitude of these journals 
that one would censure, as the unwise division and splitiing up of 
their resources. States which constitute a political power need po- 
litical organs of the views of the government, and also of the senti- 
ments of the different oppositions, if there are any. I“very city, 
inneed every country town, with its district, requires, at least, an ad- 
vertising paper for its local interests. Every science, every branch 
of art should have a journal; and so should trade, manufactures, 
and agriculture. A multitude of journals, therefore, is necessary ; 
but this number should not be increased tenfold by competition, 
without necessity. 

It is especially to be lamented that the Germans have no great, 
comprehensive organ of the national mind. Where there is no dis- 
cussion of local interests, where—in reference to common, national 
interests, to science and art—the talents which are allied to each 
other ought to unite, even there local spirits and an utterly foolish 
rivaly interfere, and dissipate the talents. Ingland and France are 
much in advance in this particular. In those countries a few great 
political journals maintain the ascendancy; in these the leading 
parties concentrate all their energies; they are conducted on a de- 
finite and consistent plan, and sustained by the best talents of the 
party; and thus they are recognized by the nation as the organs of 
those paaties, and become, as it were, a monopoly by an overwhelm- 
ing increase of subscribers. Rivalry is possible in such a case only 
to avery limited extent; it arises on the reinforcement or division of 
old parties, or the commencement of new ones; new journals ori- 
ginate when they are made really necessary by the changed constel- 
lation of political classes. The number of great, leading party 
papers is always comparatively small. Parties undcrstand too well 
the advantage of a concentration of their resources ; and the public, 
accustomed to the open discussion of important political questions, 
will sacrifice neither its interests nor its money without necessity. 
It adheres toa few commanding journals, though they cost more ; 
it would not habituate itselfto many smaller ones, were they to cost 
less. It must be expeditiously and substantially served. It does 
not care to know what two hundred ordinary minds,—inexperienced 
youngsters, who have undertaken an editorship, because unfit for 
anything else,—and what little cities, in every corner of the kingdom 
babble and chatter about; but it must see at a glance, ina few 
papers, how the best-informed and most celebrated statesmen and 
organs of the principal parties handle the question. And in respect 
to the literature which is not political, a few great reviews hold the 
predominance in England; by means of which it is practicable to 
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survey the entire field, and direct the opinions of the whole nation ; 
while, at the same time, the private sentiments of the critic who 
speaks through these journals must be accommodated to the national 
feeling and intelligence. 

In this way, one would suppose, journalism would be managed in 
Germany ; and perhaps be led to believe, that deeper characteristics 
would be developed by a literature, which ean not only compare with 
thatof England, but indeed, in internal richness excels it. In Ger- 
many, however, the relation of journalism to literature is less fa- 
vourable. ‘T'o avoid confusion ina survey of this journalism, let the 
periodicals be considered in the four divisions of political, scientific, 
literary and local journals. The political :— 

These have a two-fold character. Some of them present a merely 
historical account of the occurrences of the day ; others defend the 
interests of an existing political power, or the views of a political 
party. The oldest papers were all of the first-named class, and were 
generally issued from neutral free cities. Such were those of Frank- 
fort, Nuremberg, Augsburg and Basle; and such, more recently, 
was the neutral ‘‘ Correspondent,” of Hamburg. Gradually there 
arose official gazettes and party papers; but they did not supsersede 
the neutral, historically edited papers. These, on the contrary, 
maintained a commanding influence, as, in particular, the ‘‘ Alige- 
meine Zeitung” has done, which has survived all the storms of the 
Revolution and Restoration, and always remained the first gazette 
in Germany. ‘The reason is obvious. The organs of the great 
powers hold each other in equilibrium within the domain of the 
German language. An Austrian Gazette cannot gain the ascend- 
ancy, because a Prussian stands by its side, and rivals to both of 
them are the papers of the smaller states,—all in the same domain 
of language, all intended for German readers. But the less powerful 
states offer a neutral territory for a newspaper, which, serving no 
predominant public interest, presents everything in a simple narra- 
tive style. One such gazette Germany must have; and if it were 
not the ‘* Allgemeine Zeitung” at Augsburg, there would be another 
somewhere else. Party papers are not more able than the_ official 
gazettes to force these neutral historical publications from their com- 
manding position. They spring up only in times of excitement, to 
disappear when the excitement itself has passed away. 

Here all the relations are determined, and all the boundaries are 
laid down. It were consequently unjust to require more from the 
political journals, than they can accomplish in the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and do actually accomplish. More than they 
are they cannot be. ‘The interest of Germany in all the political oc- 
currences of the fatherland, Europe and the whole world, is very 
great; fondness for writing is perhaps still greater ; as to the industrial 
advantages of editing political papers, most are accurately informed. 
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Hence the impriscncd fluid of political eloquence is ready at any 
moment, to pour itself forth in the form which shall be opened to 
it by the turn of the cock. L 

Nothing but sheer unreasonableness can object to German political 
journals, that they are not like those of England or France. lu those 
countries the official gazettes are also the organs of powerful parties, 
because there can be no ministry which does not spring from a ma- 
jority of the people; and agaist those are arrayed opposition papers, 
which are also the organs of large parties. ‘The newspapers are only 
the continuation of the struggles of parliament. In Germany the 
official gazettes are only the organs of cabinets; and as opposition 
papers are arrayed against them, with a frequency inversely propor- 
tionate to their own influence, it follows that they can keep back 
what they please. It is only in the weaker constitutional states that 
opposition papers produce an occasional commotion ; but they are 
scarcely heard of beyond the boundaries of a small territory, and soon 
die. Voluntary silence, on the one hand, and compulsory silence, 
on the other, cannot possibly accomplish whatthe English and French 
journals accomplish, as they are governed by a directly opposite im- 
pulse,—that of making everything public. Calms and hurricanes 
are hardly more opposed to each other; in respect to which it 
may be remarked, that a perpetual hurricane is as unnatural as a per- 
petual calm. 

For some time past it seems to have been agreed, that an unoffi- 
cial gazette can succeed in Germany only through its neutrality, 
its historic character. In the place of the departed opposition 
papers, neutral flags of all sorts meet together, which mask their po- 
litical insignificance—as to which indeed they are blameless—by 
copious extracts from foreign journals, profound discussions of topics 
connected with civil and ecclesiastical law, medicine, commerce, 
manufactures (the cholera, water cures, rail-roads, beet sugar, &c.), 
and by occasional elegant gossiping. But, it must be repeated, 
the age tolerates no deeper political characteristics. And, when 
looking at the formal side of the gazettes, there must be reckoned 
as something, at least, the activity with which they observe every- 
thing which occurs, and the elasticity of language also must be 
admired which has elevated forecast and talent to so high a grade. 
If the gazettes of the present day be compared with those which are 
more than twenty years old, it must be admitted that they have at- 
tained to rare circumspection, tact, and expression. 

Scientific Journals :—These must be viewed from an entirely dif- 
ferent point. In the wide domain of science, the German republic 
of learning can organize itself as it pleases. Here there are no 
gates, no boundaries. Here political interests and considerations 
cease. The Germans are the most scientific people in the world. 
In particular branches of science they may be surpassed by the 
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learned in other nations, but not in them all. They have possessed 
themselves of the richest materials in the widest circuit, and in all 
departments of science they are at home. It follows necessarily that 
they should have discovered the means of communicating the 
ascertained results, in the shortest way, to the entire public; ina 
word, that a journalism of the most comprehensive and pregnant 
character should correspond to the richness and depth of scientific 
literature in Germany. 

But the fact is otherwise. Hitherto there has been no central 
point, from which there has been surveyed all the districts of 
intellect, like somany compartments. TZ'he Universal Literary Jour- 
nals, Repertories, §c., have indeed been conducted very circumstan- 
tially and multifariously, and, in part, very fundamentally; buta 
completeness of view, a vigorous comprehension and separation of 
the materials have always been wanting. ‘The subjects were not 
Jucidly arranged; nor was there consistency in the opinions, as 
they often proceeded from diverse and personal considerations. 
These journals were frequently mere collections of commentaries, 
of all grades of scholarship, and of polemic sallies, originating 
in the casualties of rivalry; in them were mirrored all schools, 
all stages of scientific development, all Jearned fashions, the per- 
sonal position, the old age and the youth of the editor. They 
resemble a conglomerate of all sorts of stones, great and small, 
polished and unpolished. Indeed their form, and_ their imme- 
thodical succession of criticisms of all kinds, allow no one to ob- 
tain the mastery over.them. But their greatest defect is their 
want of a single, clear, strong spirit to arrange and to animate the 
whole. Instead of taking their position above scientific literature, 
they have stood under it, and formed a mere conduit, not always 
of the purest elements. The best and most important are distin- 
guished solely by their extensive learning,—and this only in particu- 
lar departments,—and not by an all-comprehensive and all-pervading 
spirit; and they seek their reputation in the greatest possible remove 
from practical life, in the most secluded and learned aristocracy, 
voluntarily renouncing all influence over the great public. One is 
evidently aiming at the supremacy in the republic of learning. But 
this journal (the Berliner Jahrbicher) shut itself out from the pro- 
fane public by its language; nor can it attain its‘endin the learned 
circle, because it proceeds from the point of a very one-sided specu- 
lation, to which empiricism, rich and conscious of its secure position, 
has never been less inclined to make concessions than now. 

This periodical excepted, it did not occur to the Universal Liter- 
ary Journals to desire a distinctive character. They received pro- 
miscuously whatever was learned; and some, whose elasticity has 
sensibly declined, are no longer distinguished by a profound minute- 
ness; they bring to market not unfrequently some state quarrel 
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of the antiquated heroes of the professional chair. The view, how- 
ever, that universal literary journals, which are not devoted to a par- 
ticular department, should not confine themselves to the learned 
circle, but impart the results of their collected scholarship to the 
entire public, to the nation, has been adopted by none. 

The English reviews are certainly less learned, and it is not wished 
to surrender the pre-eminence of German science, through a_ blind 
love of novelty, and a desire to imitate whatever is foreign, whilst, in 
other respects, the example of these reviews is to be commended. 
English editors proceed from an entirely different position. They 
have not learning principally in their eye, but the nation. It behoves 
them, therefore, to enlighten the nation, to make it at home in the 
field of literature ; and, to effect this, they transplant themselves to 
the position of the nation, feel and think as the nation does, pro- 
nounce in anticipation the opinion of the nation, which it silently 
confirms through the subscription list. Hence a few confessedly 
good reviews can, without difficulty, arrogate authority and main- 
tain it. They can and must restrict themselves to leading topics, 
omitting those minute details which fill hundreds of the quartos of 
the learned German periodicals. ‘They do not by any means attain 
to the German thoroughness, but they have another important 
advantage over them,—great influence and energy, great practical 
efficiency. 

The Germans have often done justice to the national tact of the 
English, in other respects; why not also in this? Can the so pro- 
foundly erudite scholars deny that the old Greeks and Romans— 
were they to live at the present day, and were they to lay hold of 
modern civilization—would act like the English? Did not these 
lauded nations of classical antiquity——which are incessantly set up as 
an example, without, however, having learned as yet to be as prac- 
tical as they were,—go forth from the clear consciousness of their 
nationality ; and did they not stamp theirnational character on every 
thing which issued from their thoughts and their hands; and was not 
practical efficiency their only expedient for the safety and the honour 
of the nation? As soon as they lost the national basis, the classic 
spirit degenerated into Alexandrine scholarship, full of characterless 
learning, sophistry, and fancifulness. 

The false enthusiasm of religious and political sects, learned 
speculation, esthetic fancies dash their motley and changeable waves, 
with the least inquiry, upon a robust national understanding, and 
characters which cannot endure any womanish, childish, sickly, or 
affected extravagance. This is to be seen in England. In Germany 
alas! the national consciousness has become so much weakened, that 
these waves frequently dash over it; and men have sought elsewhere 
a sure foundation and foothold, but always in vain. It seems, in- 
deed, that they must go back to ‘hat national feeling, which Britons 
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have never lost; for only in this, surely, can there be found that 
strong position of nature that cannot be drawn from under the feet ; 
while attempts to restore a national standjpoint, by a political, eccle- 
siastical, scientific, or aesthetic footing, have proved,and must prove, 
abortive. 

If universality, or, as it has been called, cosmopolitism,—to which 
the German nation is so much inclined,—diminishes the one-sided 
partiality, and receives eclectically everything from every quarter, 
there is also an objectionable passivity, an indefatigable accumulation 
without nice discrimination, a giving way to whatever is foreign, often 
at the expense of self-esteem. Universality, an interest in every- 
thing which lies without, the tolerant and honourable acknowledg- 
ment of whatever is foreign, even of that whichis hostile,—constitute 
a distinction which the Germans have before all other nations. But 
it often borders on the want of character, and is a real virtue, a 
cenuine, noble peculiarity, only when it, in connection with multi- 
farious learning, shows a character, a national consciousness, which 
takes its place not under, but above the influx of that which is 
foreign, and not merely loves, admires, imitates everything indiscri- 
nately, but also judges severely, righteously, and worthily, and, in all 
circumstances, knows how to maintain against other countries its own 
dignity. 

{n opposition to the establishment of German periodicals in this 
lofty style, stands a manifest evil—the learned language. It must 
be confessed that some improvement has been made in the progress 
of time; but many of the most intelligent German scholars,—who 
are perfectly at home in certain departments, and whose communica- 
tions might be valuable to the entire nation,—still employ a style of 
writing, which is intelligible and tolerable only to those who are 
initiated into the same department. Not a few write so designedly. 
‘They would think themselves degraded, if they were writing for the 
so-called people. By popularity they understand an extreme of 
shallowness and vulgarity, which is by no means to be included in 
the term. But most write in the tract of a customary pedantry, and 
can descend to a popular style only when constrained by publishers, 
who desire to profit by their reputation ; and yet even then they do 
not break away from that prolixity to which they have been accus- 
tomed in academical lectures. Some, indeed, in the latest times, 
aspire to a style which is profoundly learned and at the same time 
popular; but the number of those that succeed is not large. They 
often resemble dancers who drag along chains attached to their feet. 
As learning is striving to become more and more courtly,—a fact that 
is proved by various extremely pedantic transmutations,—it is 
to be hoped that the courtliness will react favourably upon them, 


and that more and more suppleness will be introduced into the stiff 
links of German scholarship. 
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Jesting aside, it cannot be denied that German scholars would not 
only become much more useful, if they would write in a smooth, 
concise, lucid, and persuasive style, but they would seeure much 
more influence and reputation; particularly if they would rot dis- 
dain to write, together with their principal works, some leading 
articles for periodicals (there is meant only the larger journals,) essays 
in which they exhibit the grand result of their researches for the 
public incitement and the general good, and if they would stand no 
longer on a little Geran professor’s chair, but at Athens, before 
the collected people, that will one day erect for them a statue. 
While anxious to avoid the expression of a premature opinion, it 
may be confidently submitted to the future, whether it is not pos- 
sible to oppose quiet to restraint; a rich and tolerant comprehensive- 
ness, to all sorts of narrow one-sidedness ; aclear intellectand illumi- 
nation, to prejudices and passionate obscurations ; a healthy knowledge 
to sickly science, a display of really new advances of the human mind 
and of society, to fashionable follies. It seems that in the disagree- 
able glutting of the market, men look around for an open place where 
they may be able to breathe once more. It seems that anarchy of 
opinion having ascended to its highest point, needs at last the opposi- 
tion of an authority, which will be voluntarily recognised, if it is 
deserving, and makes itself efficient in the right place and in the 
right society. 

The internal management of those periodicals which are devoted 
to a particular science, is attended with fewer difficulties; but there 
are many defects even here. Teke a look, for example, at the theo- 
logical journals. Who will deny that the Germans have a pre- 
eminence, in this respect, over all other nations? Where is there to 
be found a more active religious life, where a more anxious inquiry 
after divine things, and more profound and comprehensive study in 
all departments of dogmatics, morals, exegesis, ecclesiastical law and 
ecclesiastical history, than in Germany? In latter years, particularly, 
the religious spirit—which had become depressed in the time of 
Frederick the Great, and under the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion—has risen to new dignity and power; and whatever life and 
literature introduce anew into this field, is made known at the same 
time and investigated in the journals. But the wonderful efforts of 
the periodicals to bring every thing under review, are themselves not 
to be overlooked; for there are in Germany not less than sixty-four 
theological journals. Is it indeed possible that the public—even the 
theological public—can interest itself, at the same time, in all these 
journals, and look over them all ? In consequence of this splitting 
up, must not many valuable articles escape general observation; and, 
on the other hand, will not the public be wearied by many long, 
tedious, ordinary essays? Would it not be far better to havea few 
leading journals, in which the principal parties,—on the Catholic side, 
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the Ultramontane and Josephine ; on the Protestant side, the Su- 
pernaturalist, Rationalist, and Pietist,—should exhibit their senti- 
ments, in which case all the best talents of a party might combine to 
write solely for such journals? It must clearly be for the interest of 
each party to have such a powerful organ. <A few of these would 
effect incomparably more than the sixty-four publications now can ; 
in which a few professors and clergymen speak out here, a few there, 
and afew yonder, and, by their much speaking, only prevent one 
another from being heard. 

But the public would gain the most, if it could possibly place 
itself in this way, readily and perfectly, on every stand-point of the 
different parties. One may take five or six great periodicals, but 
not sixtv-four. None are so good as to contain all which will in- 
terest and instruct; and none are so bad, especially at the beginning, 
as to contain nothing which is valuable. But it is desirable that 
the most important and most interesting discussions should be found 
in the fewest possible party journals, that they may be easily sought 
out, and easily surveyed. Before the weighty interests ofa party, 
the little local interests of a province, a university city, a coterie, 
an individual, must vanish; and the different views of those who be- 
long to a great party in the church, on subordinate questions, can 
also be unfolded in a single journal, without any risk to consistency 
in the principal matter. The necessity of a condensed and classi- 
cal style, in such a periodical, will prevent much superabundance 
of language; which necessarily repels instead of alluring the reader. 
In aword, the light which is now diffused everywhere, and dissi- 
pated in an immense space, would be concentrated on a few foci, and 
gain incomparably in efficiency. 

If the number of states, provinces, and cities in Germany de- 
mands a large number of official and local gazettes, these political 
arrangements ought not to be transferred to the domain of religion. 
Is the local, divisive spirit a deeper and more irradicable charac- 
teristic of the Germans than of other nations? There are professors 
who ridicule the rivalries of the smaller states, who, nevertheless, 
know not how to place themselves above the rivalries of the smaller 
universities. But the honour ofa university cainot compare with 
the momentous interests of a confession, embracing one half of 
Germany. 

But the large amount of theological journals is to be explained 
by a reference, not so much to the multiplicity of universities, as 
to the extraordinary number of different opinions in all the con- 
fessions. Here conscience comes into the field. But in order to 
accomplish something in great things, men must yield to the ma- 
jority in little things. Without this principle no party can be 
permanent. The Protestant union, two hundred years ago, was 
shipwrecked on conscientiousness in trifles. Bellarmine and his 
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school first encountered the Reformers victoriously, when that great 
party had become divided, in consequence of a too scrupulous con- 
scientiousness, into Lutherans, Melancthonians, Zuinglians, Calvin- 
ists, &c. In the present day, the religious passions have cooled ; 
still the affair at Cologne should not have exposed the theologico- 
philosophical differences, and the hundred discrepant opinions of 
the Protestants, over which Gorres justly triumphed. 

But if one-sided stiffness, an aristocratic restriction of opinion, a 
consistorial despotism, the tyranny of an interim, a formula of con- 
cord, a synod of Dort be one extreme which must be avoided, 
anarchy of opinion is certainly the other. Between the two the 
proper mean may be found; and if the intelligent theologians of the 
last century succeeded in overcoming in the estimation of the public 
that hierarchy, it ought not to be impossible for those of the present 
century to oppose anarchy with success. But this cannot be done 
without great and influential journals, which shall concentrate au- 
tnority and talent. The entire Cologne controversy might have 
been carried on in five journals, more comprehensively for the public, 
and at the sametime more consistently, than in one hundred journals 
and two hundred pamphlets, in which it was lost, like a noisy stream 
in the sand. 

There are twenty pedagogic journals in Germany. This is an 
astonishing excess, ‘The teaching class, it is well known, is not in a 
situation to make important contributions to periodicals; and to 
only afew of the most favoured, in large cities, is it permitted to 
obtain access to all these journals. Butif all were sent to the house 
of every teacher, inasmuch as their time is so precious, they could 
not read them. Mostof them, consequently, are useful only within 
a very narrow circle, although calculated, perhaps, for the widest 
circulation. How much good which they contain is in this way over- 
looked, or exerts merely a transient influence upon a few readers ! 
Instead of twenty, two would suffice: especially if they were care- 
ful to collect and to communicate to the public only what is most 
valuable, and if they were sustained on all sides without rivalry. 

Of periodicals for national and political econcmy, administration, 
justice, police, there is no excess in Germany. On the contrary, in 
reference to the comparative anatomy of. the body politic and candid 
criticism on the existing state of the things, much remains to be 
done. 

_ Philosophical journals have found, hitherto, a very restricted pub- 
lic in Germany ; and this only during the culmination of a particular 
school, which has always been of short continuance. Philosopl. 

having never gone out from the lecture room and the study to the 
public market, has never become an affair of the people. “She has 
always been too dignified for this, her tone too lofty, her language 
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too obscure. She has thought that she would degrade herself, if 
she courted the favour of the multitude, and brought an oblation to 
the general intelligence. She has even boasted that she had done so 
little to court the favour of the dominant power; and that the noble 
independence in which she moved, was, in the last century, and at 
the beginning of the present, her highest glory. More recently, a 
philosophical school has returned to the long-forsaken path of the 
old scholasticism which attained to rare distinction, in the service 
of the then dominant hierarchy, and monopolized the whole 
business of instruction. But, notwithstanding the great pains which 
appear to have been taken to establish a similar scholastic authority 
in the service of the now dominaft secular power, it is quite too 
much opposed to the spirit of the times to compass its end. Instead 
of outflanking the age, it has been outflanked by the age; and in 
accordance with the religious and political parties of the present day, 
has separated into two conflicting sects ; one of which defends the 
existing condition of things in Church and State, and the other ad- 
vocates a total reformation of faith and society, on the theory of 
deified humanity. Both have established a journal; but the first 
has never gained a hold upon the people, and it has maintained itself 
only with difficulty and with a sacrifice of part of its influence, and 
the other on account of its extravagance, cannot continue long, and 
is quite as unpopular as the other. 

Of historical journals there is no want in Gernfany. In most 
provinces, there are societies whose business itis to bring to light 
antiquities, records, old chronicles, and historical notices of ever 
description. Many of them publish journals, in which they make 
known their discoveries, with their comments thereon. Still, larger 
periodicals are required for general historic investigation, especially 
German historical inquiries. Mone’s valuable Anzeiger is chiefly 
taken up with the antiquities of language. The very excellent 
annuals of Raumer and Hormayr are too small to supply the place 
of larger journals. The Archives of Hormayr was conducted on a 
very happy plan, but, unfortunately, it is discontinued; and the 
valuable journals of Schlosser and Bercht are also discontinued. 
At the same time there is wanting a central organ in the wide field 
of historical inquiries; and it is very difficult to establish one, in- 
asmuch as the historical societies of particular German countries 
are not disposed to withdraw their own journals, and send their 
most important discussions and investigations to a central paper. 
But in the astonishing compass of historical studies in Germany, in 
the incalculable richness of new sources, new views, new discoveries 
which yearly come to light, the want of a comprehensive periodical 
is hardly to be justified. ! 

In the domain of natural science alone, has journalism attained to 
that elevation on which it should stand, surveying the wide pan- 
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orama of life and literature, receiving from all] sides, imparting to all 
sides, arranging, moulding. Most of the natural sciences have some 
great journal of undisputed authority, which 1s conducted by the 
ablest men in that department, and sought by all their fellow- 
labourers in the same department. But here, also, there is an excess 
of competition, which renders a comprehensive survey very difficult, 
and, perhaps, if certain leading-men were to pass away, would make 
the authority of the journalsa doubtful organ unless preserved by the 
countenance of the yearly conventions of naturalists. 

Of medical journals there are forty-three in Germany. It must 
be granted that different modes of practice require different periodi- 
cals; also that medicine, which, in’ reality, is less a science than an 
art, and which rests mainly upon observation and experiment, can- 
not be concise and at thesame time intelligible. But forty-three 
journals are an astonishing number surely. What physician who 
practises daily can peruse them all, and to what physician who does 
not practise can they be useful ? 

The number of journals in natural science can be justified only 
by the number of particular departments, which are sufficiently 
important to have a separate periodical devoted to them. Local 
interests can here establish no competition with propriety, the 
effect of which is to prevent a desirable concentration. Agricul- 
tural, technological, and forest journals alone can be allowed to par- 
ticular provinces ; inasmuch as agriculture and manufacturing interests 
are very different in different places. But it seems that this na- 
tural hierarchy of journalism is penetrated, in many ways, by a 
rivalry which is unnecessary, and which confounds knowledge. 

Literary Journals :—The publications devoted to literature have 
increased in a wonderful manner. There are fifty of them in Ger- 
many,—according to the booksellers’ Jahrbuch, already referred to 
—and in this number many little local papers are not included, 
which spring up in the country towns on every side like mush- 
rooms, and which, together with local notices, and the political 
occurrences of the day, contain novels, poetry, riddles, &c. mostly 
plagiarized. How modestly these periodicals began in the last 
century! And with what unparallelled bolduess do they now press 
forward beside and among one another! Specific local wants, which 
can make so many periodicals necessary, are not to be supposed. 
The standard of taste is pretty much the same in all German cities 
The general diffusion of education, the reading of the so-called 
German classics, above all, the circulating libraries, furnished with 
fashionable writings, and the plays published in the Repertory, 
— ili but little from each other, have brought about this 

In respect to metrical, particularly lyric poetry, there prevails, in 
all the literary periodicals, the same tendency to poetic eclecticism. 
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They copy all known fashions, and receive every new one without dis- 
tinction. Of the old opposition between the classic and romantic 
schools, there is scarcely a trace to be found. All live in harmony 
with each other, In prose, they adopt a new fashion once every ten 
years or so. A short time since, the manner of Walter Scott had 
the ascendancy; now it is the generic painting of the French, their 
frivolous tales and spirited drawing-room chit-chat. There 1s to 
be noticed, in this particular, an important transition from the 
prevalence of the descriptive, to that of the conversational style. In 
general, prose is endeavouring to become more and more elegant, 
—exerting all its energies to appear fine and polished. 

The amazing number of literary papers, which—with a very few 
exceptions, and those the older ones—have the same style, is not to 
be ascribed to different local interests, nor to opposition of taste ; 
but partly to immoderate, unnatural production and competition, 
Production far exceeds the proportion which is prescribed by the 
wants of the consumers; and, in addition to this, rivalry has doubled, 
nay trebled the natural production. 

To speak, in the first place, of natural production, no one can 
deny that there is a‘prodigious number, yea, too large a number of 
poets. No people, indeed, in any age, can boast of such wealth in 
novelists and singers; but while the Germans are proud of this rare 
favour of the muses, it can hardly be concealed, that in this instance, 
as in every other, the excess of a blessing becomes a cyrse.£Does the 
amount of the poetic genius correspond to the multitude of rhym- 
sters ?—the quality of the poetry to the quantity of verse ?—the 
maturity of taste and fine feeling for poetry in the public, to the 
great pains which versifiers have taken to formit? Finally, does the 
high estimate which is paid to poets correspond with their just and 
reasonable claims? On the contrary, do not the inward worth and 
the respect awarded to them, stand almost precisely in an inverse pro- 
portion to the multitude of poetic productions ; so that many of the 
few genuine master productions are unappreciated, while the public, 
sung to from so many quarters, finds no time for reflection; while, 
on the other hand, much that is ordinary, and even exceptionable, 
makes its way by impudent bawling ? 

Thus, while a multitude of literary periodicals is to be’regarded as 
the natural organ of that eager desire of publication which a few jour- 
nals would not satisfy, there are many more which owe their origin 
solely to iudustry. The success of some of the older literary peri- 
odicals served as a spur to many enterprising men, to open for them- 
selves like sources of profit. Of poetical fellow-labourers especially, 
there was no lack. Some, who had been tolerably content, at an 
earlier period, with publishing a few lyric pieces and a few tales, and 
who, abandoning the rhyming art at the end of the nightingale sea- 
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son, had entercd upon a practical calling, were now engaged for 
a literary journal; and soon the muse, which at first was really a 
muse, became an acknowledged cow. ‘The natural production made 
more journals necessary; but the establishment of new journals, 
undertaken from purely mercantile considerations, made a new pro- 
duction which was no longer natural, and to which the rhyming manu- 
facturer hired by the publisher must constantly address himself. 

While some genuine poetic geniuses have really climbed too high, 
and their too sublime conceptions, their too extravagant fancies, and 
their too learned wit, are unintelligible to the people; this fact has 
served as an excuse to multitudes with moderate abilities, to con- 
struct a vapid, polite literature, which aims at superficially manner- 
izing everything original, at rendering common everything tender, 
at varying every theme to an insufferable triviality, at dissolving 
every idea of higher poetry, like a homceophatic atom, by ever mul- 
tiplying dilutions in the ocean of their pretended elegant prose. 
That admiration bordering on reverence, which the older poets en- 
joyed, is made up to the writers of elegant literature by the clinking 
of their wages ; and though they renounced at the beginning of their 
industrious career, every claim as modest professionists, they lived 
to attain to the happiness, in due time, of being numbered among the 
poets of the nation by their kind-hearted subscribers, on account of 
the frequent and growing recurrence of their names. 

The Germans have accordingly now a very complete poetry, and, 
together with'this, a still more complete elegant literature. [very 
spot on the German Parnassus is occupied. ‘There have been many 
who thought that poetry had come to its completion and its close 
with Goethe, yet many new poets, who must be regarded as such, 
have obtained a place on the mount, and the crowd of those who are 
already celebrated, or wish to be, is suffocating. ‘The writers of 
polite literature, moreover, have encamped around Parnassus, and 
put up their booths. On all sides music is to be heard, ninepin- 
alleys and the jingling of tumblers; and exceedingly friendly hosts 
deal out a profusion of poetry to all who are thirsty and desirous of 
amusement, at a reasonable rate; which saves the trouble of first 
climbing the hill and drinking immediately from the consecrated 
fountain. 

As the poetic department has been for some time overstocked, 
Hitzig of Berlin, the noble Criminal Director, spoke a word in sea- 
son, when he cautioned young men against authorship as a profes- 
sion. Still, new flocks of literary adventures are springing up, and 
tumultuously demanding a place. These younglings followed, as 
the third generation, the writers of polite literature, as they again 
had followed the genuine poets. Hence, one can hardly wonder 
that the older generation of those richly gifted, or at least ambitious 
men,—who wrote poetry only for the sake of doing it, without any 
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mercenary aim,—had already passed away from them; and they 
knew only the second generation of industrials, and looked on elegant 
literature solely from this point of view. But finding the business 
already so much overdone, they saw themselves in the condition of 
poetic paupers, and availed themselves of the only advantage which 
their desperate circumstances afforded. It was for their benefit that 
they had nothing to lose, and therefore need be less scrupulous in 
the selection of means; and their spirit of enterprise was sharpened 
far more than their sense of honour could be offended. To be able 
to enter the field of competition, they must think upon some new 
attraction, so as to interest the blunted public in their favour. This 
attraction they thought they discovered in hitherto avoided person- 
alities. They undertook to place themselves above considerations, 
which before this had been silently influential, in order to stimulate 
the public ina new and surprising manner. Now began the so-called 
characterizing of the nobility of the day, the indiscreet copying of 
correspondence, the scandalous chase after anecdotes, biographical 
diversions. They seasoned their insignificant and poctically unpro- 
ductive pages, with biting remarks, allusions, satires, fabrications, 
and calumnies, referring to well-known individuals. They brought 
before the public all theatrical cabals, which till now had been ver 
properly unproclaimed; all the rivalries of artists and authors; and 
they fattened upon true and fictitious chronicles of detraction. They 
were not disappointed: a bad report is a gladly seen guest; men are 
flattered when they hear another aspersed. In the midst of the 
graceful gardens of elegant literature, hundred-tongued Slander 
erected her throne, and improvised all the vexations, robberies, and 
little cruelties of war, when there was no sufficient occasion for a 
war. 

The older industrials, of a more peaceful nature, also thought 
that they must not be left entirely behind the younglings, and 
began to publish in their turn posthumous collections, letters, bio- 
graphical notices, characteristics, descriptions of individuals, which 
they would not have thought of copying before. All the old wash- 
kettles and visiting cards of distinguished men were made known; 
and frequently, for the mere compensation, every feeling of piety was 
disregarded, and the rights of the dead were assailed in the most in- 
defensible manner; the privatissime of deceased women were ex- 
posed by their husbands ; of deceased fathers, by their sons, 

It is easy to understand how this third generation, not knowin 
what else to contrive, lived only on the stirrup of the robbery of 
another’s good reputaion; in particular, how it filled the critical 
supplements of journals with fewilletons and correspondence, and 
likewise established new and mostly defamatory papers. 

Before this there was not too much to boast of in the criticism of 
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the German periodicals devoted to polite literature. In general 
they were pervaded by an indefiniteness, which at least was not flat- 
tering to the national character. The nation should have a decided 
tone, and criticism should give it a distinct utterance: But Ger- 
many hasno state, only states; no taste, only tastes; no criticism, 
only critics. ‘The diversity of opinion has a necessary foundation 
in the extraordinary diversity of views; and if these were honestly 
expressed, there should be, without much harmony indeed, many 
pleasant tones. But alas! there are intermingled so many dishonest 
opinions, views are so often modified by personal interest. A great 
part of the criticism is properly only anticritical ; the expression of 
~evenge instead of censure ; a refusal to acknowledge the merits of 
another ; or coterie praise. In this way many periodicals insure their 
influence. The unjust censure of merit is even surpassed, in iInso- 
lence, by the systematic self-praise of the coteries. One reads 
with wonder how many of the most frivolous writers—of whom 
nothing has been heard, who have not proved their manhood by a 
single work of mark—make themselves talked about and lauded; 
and how, in widely disunited Germany, they endeavour to ape the 
foppery of the literary saloons of Paris. And yet this corruption 
of fame by coteries is far from being the worst thing which is to be 
objected to in literary criticism. In addition to all this, it has be- 
come a venal tool of bookselling interests. In one well-knqwn 
periodical, all the works of the publishing house from which the 
journal issues must be lauded without distinction ; and everything 
published by another house must be condemned without distinc- 
tion. This instance, though the most striking, is not the only one. 
The judgment passed upon rival works is very frequently in inverse 
proportion to their merit; and frequently the copy is praised at 
the expense of the original. How often, again, does it happen 
that conductors, to save the price of their articles, fill their critical 
pages with reviews gratuitously furnished; in which the author of 
a work praises himself, or abuses his personal enemies ! 

The nation is so much accustomed to this state of things, that the 
most unjust criticism of the most valuable works—which in England, 
for example, would either excite universal disapprobation, or be 
palliated only as the device of a political party—is treated in Ger- 
many, Just as when, on the other hand, the most extravagant praise 
wakens no enthusiasm. The nation has become used to these ex- 
tremes, and, in general, the writers are no longer respected. Their 
contests are not contemplated with wrath and wonder, but merely 
with that ironical pleasure, with which elsewhere cock-fighting is 
looked upon. In this depreciation of writers, no one is the gainer 
2xcept the man who speculates thereon. Unfortunately, it must be 
said that there are writers who indemnify themselves for the con- 
tempt which they inspire, by the compensation which they receive ; 
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and who, moreover, think themselves the gainers, if they bring others, 
(for only slander, and some of it will adhere,) and the whole frater- 
nity of authors, into discredit. Whoever ventures to oppose this 
critical enormity is certain of the most clamorous abuse, and finds in 
the already blunted public literally no satisfaction. Hence many a 
man who had else been called to the defence of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good, withdraws from the polluted arena. He knows 
that no merit, no well-earned reputation will be regarded; and 
iudustry speaks scornfully of all piety, and there is no way of escap- 
ing the slanders of the literary herd, but by letting them alone. 

Parties in taste, who contend from conviction, can neither con- 
tinue nor begin in such circumstances, any more than there could be 
Aristocrats, Constitutionalists, and Girondists, in the French Revolu- 
tion, after anarchy had conducted the filth of the streets to the tri- 
bune. Whenever, in the present day, a contest of principle has 
commenced in the department of taste, a desolate cry has deafened 
it, and everything has degenerated into personalities. A well-known 
young school gave out an intention to reform polite literature from 
a new principle. Ifit had been really so, what a fresh living stream 
would have run through the morass of elegant literature! But chey 
proclaimed an unrestrained impudence, and placed the lyre of Apollo 
in the arms of the god of gardens. And even this carelessness was 
merely a crafty device, a sheer imitation of a French fashion, under- 
taken asa speculation, The tailor at Lisbon who made a carbonari 
cloak from stolen cloth, did not put the judge to greater shame, than 
did these young people the honest critics who imagined their industry 
to be fanaticism. And thus this hope of a new spring of poetry has 
been disappointed; and people must wait a long time, either till a 
holy power of youth shall wake up a new and beautiful inspiration, 
and by its sword cut the gordian knot of criticism, or till the nation, 
conscious of its worth, and turning to its great interests, shall con- 
demn the miserable industry, which fills the periodicals with literary 
prattle, to eternal oblivion. 

‘ Local Journals :—Is it indeed worth the trouble to consider these 
separately? Single periodicals are not of much importance, but 
the whole together exert a powerful influence in Germany. By 
far the greater number of the families of citizens read no other 
than local papers. These, consequently, exert so great an in- 
fluence upon the thoughts, manners, and taste, that it is well worth 
while to bring them into consideration, The local papers were 
originally nothing more than advertising sheets, designed to pub- 
lish the regulations of the local government, public appeals, deaths, 
auctions, &c. Formerly there were often connected with these, 
partly, political intelligence, partly, tales and poems for amusement. 
Many of these papers have attained to such a standing, that a man 
cannot live in a considerable city, without receiving them daily, 
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as the visit of an old friend. But the deserved respectability of 
these good papers excited the envy of the industrials. Hence, a 
great number of new local papers has arisen, nay, an incredible 
number in a single well-known city; and through the rivalry of 
these papers in every corner, all the accessible tattle of city women, 
and all the rationale of taverns, of which indeed one would not 
have expected to read in print, have been published. INpDusTRY 
has gone so far as to send its too indiscreet personalities and sys- 
tematic lies, which could not be received into the journals of the 
father city, as articles of correspondence to local papers of other 
cities, to be exchanged for similar productions. Literary vagabonds, 
not merely the absolutely plebeian, but those who affect to be 
distinguished, avenge themselves on the cities in which they have 
not secured sufficient admiration, or have miscarried in some specu- 
lation, by defamatory periodical articles, in which the city, its so- 
cieties, and its curiosities are abused. Another well-known industry 
threatens every actor, on his enterance into certain cities, with 
biting criticisms, if it is not bought off by naked gold. Theatri- 
cal criticisms have become, in this respect, a downright disgrace 
to German journalism ;in praise and blame equally contemptible. 

The local papers which seek their public in the humblest spheres 
of society, have already begun to expose to public scandal the 
lowest privacies of life. They publish what servant girls say to 
each other at the wells. ‘They endeavour to please by ambiguous 
expressions and wanton anecdotes. They publish malicious reports, 
in order to force the injured to a reply, which is thankfully per- 
mitted,—all merely to make themselves talked about. Nothing 
is rejected which will season their journals. It has already hap- 
pened in one of the obscure papers, that a student in a gymnasium 
has openly made war upon his teacher. Fortunately, papers of 
this description are comparatively rare; but they are constantly in- 
creasing in all the larger cities; so that it cannot be superfluous in 
this place to advert to them, inasmuch as they do not contribute 
to the moral improvement of the people, especially of the young, 
into whose hands they are particularly apt to fall. 

Whilst the latest times nourish and tolerate this manifestly 
illegal scandal in the cities, a good old custom has been laid aside 
which the local papers were called upon to preserve. Formerly, 
the chronicles diligently recorded every important occurrence, both 
in the physical and moral world. In this way the knowledge of 
very remarkable persons and events,extraordinary casualties, crimes, 
&c., reached the public. But nowa false hesitancy suppresses 
such communications. For twenty years past, there has been known 
nothing of the most interesting suicides, as the papers contained 
nothing but sin::\e notices of deaths. Of a few crimes only are 
the circumstauc.s given. Misfortune, it is said, demands respect ; 
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and yet men do not blush, in the least, to read the defamation 
of an innocent fellow citizen; and they are amused still more, 
when wickedness and industry combine to destroy the peace of 
families. 

Last of all, cast a look at the Pamphlets,—that supplement of 
journalism, whicn becomes more and more necessary with the in- 
crease of small journals, which have no room to receive larger 
essays, or are so little known, and have so few subscribers, that the 
author ventures rather to publish his essay in a separate form as a 
pamphlet. 

If the number of pamphlets which are written in Germany on 
the subject of homeeopathy, railroads, the cholera, the Cologne 
controversy, &c., be considered, it cannot be denied that the country 
has too much of a good thing. But this excess is explained by re- 
ferring to the same fault which has already been viewed at length. 
Were there a few great journals of acknowledged authority, and 
conducted by learned and able men in every department, the 
soundest among different opinions, or the most important of op- 
posing opinions would have been readily and clearly exhibited; 
these journals, besides what they send forth themselves, would 
have directed attention to the most valuable greater works in which 
the most interesting subjects are discussed, and the public would 
have plainly seen and known what to believe. But the composition 
of numerous journals, which reciprocally assail one another’s au- 
thority, has occasioned this excess of pamphlets ; in which all the 
voices that have not been able to speak out in the saloon, have 
been equally loud before the door; as if it were only important 
that all should speak, and not rather that all should hear what one 
sensible man has to say. 

In this excess of writing, those numerous publishers have no small 
share who, merely to speculate on the curiosity of the public, pro- 
cure to be written, as soon as possible, a pamphlet on every passably 
important event; summoning thereto the unqualified, to enable 
debtors in this way to cancel their debts, and for once, to give em- 
ployment to idlers; and who then force their productions upon the 
public by striking notices and the hired praise of reviews. Not a 
few daily papers fill their columns with such notices, wholly subser- 
vient to the industry of their conductors. Nor is it enough that such 
a multitude, at the present time, should believe themselves called to 
a public expression of their sentiments; but associated with these 
are many others, who do not precisely think themselves called, but 
write from pecuniary considerations, pretending to have a pleasant 
opinion, or slightly changing the opinions of others, patching inmany 
together, and such little innocent secrets of: production. ‘Thus one 
is brought back to the same result. Excessive competition is the 
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grand evil which afflicts the periodical and ephemeral literature of 
Germany. 

Already there have been enumerated the most prominent causes 
of this competition. The political divisions of Germany are repro- 
duced in literature, where no political interests come into play; and 
though they all write in the same language, and boast that they can 
all be read throughout the whole circuit of the German tongue, yet 
they want a great capital, which shall be the undisputed centre of all 
literary life. They have divided their energies among several cen- 
tres; and the noble emulation to set forth a whole in parts stands 
either in no just relation to the disunited energies, or dissipates them 
altogether; while they are doing repeatedly in different places, what 
needs to be done only once, or calls forth a jealousy that darkens 
merit to favour another, or weakens efficiency for the same reason. 
The partiality which so many scholars show, particularly in political 
appointments, to this or that state or city, is a great hindrance to this 
so desirable concentration of the means and resources of journalism. 
It is very difficult for an influential journal, which happens to arise 
in one state, to obtain a commanding position in another state, unless 
the independence of such journal is placed beyond all doubt; and 
even here other considerations interfere ; for it is not every inde- 
pendence which is at the same time invested with that. distinction, 
with which alone great names can associate. It is for this reason 
that so many pens are idle, which should be employed for the public 
illumination in the journals, It is for this reason that they devote 
themselves only to the journals of one state or citv. It is for this 
reason that so many write without system or consistency, now for 
this, now for that independent periodical, as they succeed in obtain- 
ing the honour by flattery or importunity. 

The second cause of the unreasonably increased competition is the 
excessive conscientiousness, or the incompatible subjectivity of 
many men of science and art. One of the greatest virtues of the 
Germans here becomes a fault. For the sake of the merit of carry- 
ing out a single view, consistently and fully, in all subordinate 
circumstances, they lose the grand result, the triumph of a funda- 
mental view; to which they might attain, if by yielding in 
secondary matters, they would secure a numerous comradeship, 
In general the policy of parties, the art of association, are unknown 
to Germans. Hence it is that so many scholars write for their own 
journals, unconcerned about the others. That every one, however, 
should travel his own road, every one think himself right and no 
one else, and never look around upon his brethren, has been proved, 
more than once in great contests of opinions, to be an evil. The 
correctness of an opinion stands in inverse proportion to the num- 
ber of rays of heat and colour, into which literary and particularly 
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journalistic light is separated: An old German proverb advises every 
party tostand as oneman. ‘They should write also as one man. 

». The third cause of corruption is the purely industrial speculation, 
which, never with a generally useful aim, or for the sake of an idea, 
but simply for the pecuniary profit, betakes itself to the business 
of journalism. Now, although this sort of thing be only a _parasite 
plant, it has already grown so ) luxuriantly as to threaten to impover- 
ish the tree by which it is planted. The spirit of mercantile enter- 
prise, and still more mercantile independence, were necessary to open 
a road, on which those who are chained to a learned clod, as has been 
the case for along time with most German scholars, never travel. 

Hence there are journals which at first were only mercantile adven- 
tures, that have called into exercise the noblest talents formerly 
unemployed, and so become national establishments. But there is a 
limit to such talents; and they fail at last to suffice for the ex- 
traordinary crowd of new conductors, all of whom desired to avail 
themselves of similar distinguished abilities. Industry now resorted 
to substitutions. It has not only reprinted, it has in a more general 
way, by amplification, imitation, and compilation, appropriated the 
merit of other men of genius. And finally, it has presumed, without 
any ceremony, to misuse fame, and to publish fabrications, prepared 
by anonymous bunglers, as works of genius and excellence. 

To the expedient of appropriating the appearance of merit, and of 
giving to suppositious productions the impress of genuine wares, 
belongs, among other things, the practice of fictitious oppositions. 
To all parties zndustrial volunteers have attached themselves; who, 
having no real interest in the controversies, seek only to share the 
fame and the readers of honest party men. Occasionally they play 
the part of martyrs, and proceed so far in their calculations, as to 
obtain their portion of the sympathy which is paid to those who are 
actually persecuted. Much that has been falsely ascribed to genuine 
parties and their convictions, must be charged upon this kind of 
industry. Many caricatures have no other origin. 

The public, moreover, has always permitted itself to be led astray, 
and accommodated itself to endustry. Its discrimination has not 
merely been lulled by sly deception; it has also allowed itself to be 
rudely assailed. It has not only endured authors and literary artists 
of the worst character, but it has permitted their names to shine by 
the side of the noblest, which secure the honours of German science 
and art. It has bought, and read, and admired, when it should have 
thrust away with the bitterest scorn. 

Not without good reason do the industrials boast of the favour of 
the public. The public was prepared for their works; industry had 
nothing to do but to supply a want which lay in the times. So it 
seems indeed : but the public consists of many ingredients ; and pre- 
cisely those,—on whose unripe judgment, youthful susceptibility of 
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seductive influences, unpolished education and culture, and utterly 

erverted taste, zndustry speculates,—could not be acknowledged as 
judges in the last instance, however numerous they might be. Those 
corrupters of youth, whom the wiser legislation of earlier times 
punished without pity, dared not pretend that the youth agreed with 
them. ‘The reading of bad books and journals was no more an orl- 
ginal want of the northern people, than was brandy, whose ravages 
we now deplore. A generally pernicious industry first introduced 
that fictitious want into nature, in the process of corrupting it. Jn- 
dustry of itself is not moral. It will spread every poison which finds 

urchasers, whether of opium in the Orient, or of bad books in the 
Occident. They will even seek out poisons, hitherto concealed, 
whenever and so long as the ripened reason and morality of the 
people impose no restraint. 

In conclusion, the humbling confession must be made, that how 
to avoid the impending evil is unknown, should the anarchy of the 
public judgment, and the impudence of industry, speculating thereon, 
continue to increase in the proportion as hitherto. Without doubt, 
every one has a right to speculate with his capital in the book-trade, 
asin any other business. Without doubt, every one has a natural 
right to publish his opinions; and the censorship itself does not ob- 
ject, if these opinions do not come in hostile collision with those of 
the Government. Besides, an unrestrained rivalry is serviceable to 
the arts and the sciences, because it prompts the emulation of the 
masters. And what crying abuses, what death of all intellectual life 
must arise, if literature and journalism should become a monopoly, 
for which the government, or a caste authorized by it, as in China, 
should alone be held qualified! But how, on the other hand, shall 
science and art, nay, society itself, be preserved from the other ex- 
treme of the lex agraria? For to what else does this competition 
tend but to an agrarian law in literature, which abolishes every aris- 
tocracy of mind and good manners, divides the rights of authorship 
into numberless little portions among the people ? 

The natural right which every one possesses, of writing whatever 
occurs to him, necessarily calls for a restriction in the duty which 
everyone should impose on himself, either to write only what is good, 
or to leave the business to those who are called to it. But how can 
this duty be impressed upon the industrials? Public opinion, which, 
on this point should be decided, has been corrupted by bad journal- 
ism ; and to free itself from this influence, to ripen the national judg- 
ment, will require, perhaps, a shock which cannot issue from literature 
itself,—an energy of events which rests only in the dark lap of the 
future. | 

Thus far, on the subject of Journalism in Germany, have we 
gathered from’ Wolfgang Menzel, without at all undertaking to re- 
view the judgment which he has pronounced. This indeed would re- 
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quire an acquaintance with the vast field traversed by him, which we 
are far from having. It must be allowed by all, however, that 
Menzel is amply qualified to do justice to the subject. It is true, 
that in several of his publicly acknowledged and more elaborate 
works, especially his ‘‘ German Literature,” there was not merely 
great boldness of criticism, but startling novelty of opinion. At the 
same time, without professing to coincide with him in all his views, 
one is perfectly safe in characterizing him as a writer of the most ex- 
tensive reading and of high commanding talent. Nothing has been 
published which gives so distinct a view into the “ cloud land” as the 
celebrated book which has just been named. In fact, there is no 
work which has taken so comprehensive a survey of the whole field 
of thought and opinion in Germany. Before its appearance, Madame 
de Stael’s Germany had generally been relied upon as authority in 
such matters. But that is a genuine romance of history, a mere 
compound of truths and fantasies, made up of materials that must 
have been furnished her by others; she had not sufficient knowledge 
either of the language of the country to enable her to judge for her- 
self. Menzel, on the other hand, observed, reasoned, and decided 
most independently. He had no occasion to rely on any other 
sources of information, than those which he possessed in his own 
mind, and his own knowledge; while there are few among his own 
countrymen, who unite as many requisites for the successful execu- 
tion of such a task, as are found in him. In addition te the talent, 
learning, and flowing pen necessary to give the literary finish to his 
work, he has what is still more rare, and no less necessary to lend 
substance and soundness to opinions and views, a practical knowledge 
of mankind, and a familiarity with the real every-day world, its busi- 
ness and duties. These qualifications, of course, peculiarly fit him 
for drawing up a large and an accurate account of the periodical lite- 
rature of his country; nor is it probable that we shall soon meet 
with anything of the same sort, that is equally full, pertinent, and 
correct. 

Wolfgang Menzel has long been engaged in the department of 
literary criticism. So early as 1824, when he was but twenty-six 
years of age, he was appointed editor of a journal to which he con- 
tinued to contribute many papers. But not to go particularly into 
his career, we shall merely subjoin that he has acquired fame as a 
poet, a civil historian, and a writer of travels; nor has he confined 
himself to the literary arena, for, for many years he has been one of 
the most active political combatants of the liberal party. Still, 
although liberal, be is not of the “extreme left,” seeing that he 
vigorously opposed, and. openly denounced the association of hot- 
headed patriots, that arrogantly assumed the name of “ junges 
Deutschland,” of which fraternity his former coadjutor in the editor- 


ship of the Litterationblatt, and the celebrated Henry Heine, were 
jeading members. 
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recognovit et annotatione perpetua triplicique indicie instruxit, 


G. A. Ruperti. Hannovera. 8 X. ct 848 pp. 


4, C. Cornelii Tacitt opera minora recensuit et commentarios 


suos adjecit G. H. Wattuer. Halis. Sax. 8. XI. 478 pp. 


5. Taciti Germania, seu de ritu, moribus et populis Germaniz 


libellus. By Joun V. Gruper. Berlin, 8. XVIII. 140 pp. 


6. C. Cornelii Taciti de vitaet moribus Cn. Julii Agricole libéllus. 
By C.L. Rotu. Nirenberg. 8. VIII. 286 pp. 


7. C. Cornelit Taciti dialogus de Oratoribus a corruptelis nuper 
illatis repurgatus ex Lipsiana ed. a. MDLXXIV. Opera I. C. 
Orellii. Accedunt J. Liesit cure primae integra, Wopkensii 
selectze annotationes, Rauchensteinii obss. nonnulle, Gut- 


manni diss. qua Tacit. Turici ap. Gessner, 8. LXXI. 
174 pp. 


Tue literature of the greatest Roman historian, has recently been so 
variously and so assiduously cultivated, that it is almost a difficult 
task to become thoroughly familiar with all that has been accom- 
plished in that field. Nothing however, has, to our knowledge, as 
yet been done on a thorough safe basis. It is clear from the colla- 
tions of the Florentine MSS. communicated by Walther and Bekker 
in their editions of Tacitus, that neither that of Victorius nor the 
more recent of Furia are entirely authentic in all parts. With re- 
gard to the Germania and Agricola, neither do we possess so ancient 
and careful MSS, as for the Annals and Histories, nor have even 
those extant been duly and efficaciously made use of. The double 
collation of Farnesianus for the ‘ Dialogus de oratoribus,” with 
Bekker and Walther, furnishes likewise the unsatisfactory result, 
that either one contradicts the other, or that neither can give us 
satisfactory information in many parts. 

__ The plan of Mr. Botticher, to exhibit in a separate lexicon the 
idiom and style of Tacitus, and to point out more especially his de- 
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viations from the authors of the golden age, must certainly be 
approved by every lover of classical literature. But whether he 
has really digested that plan on all points, and brought it to maturity 
and perfect execution, is a question which we must straightway an- 
swer in the negative. 

A separate and particular lexicon on a separate and particular author, 
must above all unite in itself a// words and phrases contained in his 
extant works. But such a task presupposes a text constituted after 
the most authentic manuscript sources, without which an unbearable | 
vacillation is unavoidable. Thus, for the Annals and Histories, e.¢., , 
the two Florentine codices must for the present serve as a firm foun- : 
dation, for the strict treatment of the separate articles. In instances 
where the text in those MSS. is obviously corrupted, the author is 
certainly justified to prefer a better and more correct reading from 
some other MS., yet must he even then use the precaution of in- 
serting the original text from those two MSS. in parentheses, and 
must moreover, in doubtful casts, yield the preference to them, as to 
the oldest diplomatic traditions. This point we consider the weakest 
part in the work before us. The author seems to have formed for 
himself no firm text resting on the critical subsidies of the day, but 
made use of Ernesti’s and Qberlin’s texts, from whom he only differs 
now and then in the reading and constructions, and deviates mostly 
inthe orthography alone. Had he at least taken for his basis the 
excerpta of the Florentine MSS. made by Pichena and Gronovius, 
the plan might have better succeeded than at present. But the main 
defect of the work is the circumstance, that the author has received 
in it words and phrases quite in an arbitrary way, and has, on the 
other hand, left out a vast number of them quite cavaliérement, so 
as greatly tu puzzle those who wish to consult that lexicon on certain 
articles—often very important—which they do not find in it. Despite 
the pretension of such a special lexicon, we frequently find in 
Forcellint more information on some points in Tacitus, than in this 
our lexicon Taciteum (better Tacitinum!) Another evil in the work 
is, that grammatical términologies and technical expressions have 
been indiscriminately incorporated with the vocabulary in the alpha- 
betical order, as e. g., p. 4, “ Ablativus;” p.8, ‘ Abstracta;” p. 12, 
‘* Accusativus ;” p. 33, “ Adjectivum ;” p. 106, ‘ Conjunctivus;” p. | 
116, “Collocatio verborum ;” p. 139, “ Dativus,” &c, Such terms | 
do not at all belong to a Dictionary, but to a Grammar, and the | 
best place for them would have been in the Prolegomenis on the 
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style of Tacitus. Poppo’s treatise “ De elocutione Thucydidis,” 
might in a great measure have served Mr. B. as a model, in the 
method of treating properly such subjects. 

We admit, on the other hand, that the study of Tacitus has 
greatly been approfounded and advanced in isolated points by Mr. | 
Botticher’s Lexicon ; and asa proof that we have carefully pursued : 
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it, we will follow him step by step, and then submit it to our special 
review, in conjunction with his prolegomena, given as No. 2, at the 
head of these pages. . 

P. 5, the author speaks of the use of the mere Ablative case, 
when the prepositions @, ex, in, cum, are usually perfixed, to deter- 
mine it more fully. But he is wrong in quoting in proof the passage 
Ann. II. 50; III. 3, 20; XIII. 8, &c. ‘ Tiberio et Augusto co- 
habitam, suis removeretur,” etc, being there inthe Dative, which in 
a poetical, and after the Greek way of writing, stands in lieu of the 
Ablative with an a, and belongs consequently to the category, 

- 140. 
: P. 11, the whole theory: “4c nonnunquam ut apud ceteros ita 
apud Tacitum quoque vocali et / litter pramissa invenitur,” 
is founded on an erroneous reading, since Dial. 4, 39, 40, we 
must restitute auifrom the cod. Farn., instead of ac from the 
Vulgata. | 

Among the idiomisms in the use of the accusative, we miss (p. 20) 
that form which after the precedent of the Grecks, a participle is 
to be supplied, as e. g. Ann. 1.41: feminas industres, non cen- 
turionem ad tutelam—pergere ad ‘Treviros; Hist. III. 33: defossa 
eruere, faces in manibus. 

The observation, p. 354: Haud pauci Germ. 5, Agr. 10, Ann. 
xii. 60. Hist, I. 20., non perinde legunt, sed ProinpE: J. Bek- 
kerus omnibus his locis retiniut perinde, neque est cur credas 
Tacitum promiscue usum esse his vocibus, presertim cum in aliis 
quoque vocabulis usurpandis summam pre de ferat constantiam, 
liborumque fides in hac re non satis certa sit, quod per et pro 
particulee codem modo exarate leguntur in MS,” is at variance 
with the real truth of the fact, for not only is Tacitus very fond 
of alterations in the construction of the sentences, but he has even 
a partiality for changes in the flexion and formation of the single 
words, of which the author himself has unconsciously supplied us 
with many examples. Neither can we have a better authority for 
the orthography of Tacitus, than the Cod. Ma., which gives 
protnde, not only in the above two passages, but also in numerous 
other places, such as: Ann. xiii. 21,47; xv.44; Hist. ii, 27, 35, 
39, 68,97; 111. 58; iv. 36, 52, 72, &e. 

But we will not tire the patience of the reader, with criticism on 
single words and passages, but will proceed at once to the Prolego- 
menis, which we can pass in review in conjunction with No. 2, at the 
head of our article. 

In the preface of No. 2, Mr. B. declares that it was his intention 
to publish a school edition of Tacitus, but which intention he had, 
for the present, abandoned; and published inits place the little 
work before us, for the use of schools. The same consists in a very 
meagre treatise on the life and writings of Tacitus. Already, p. 4, 
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he says, ‘ Ortus quidem e gente Cornelia, utrum e patricia an 
plebeja familia incertum reliquit”: Certainly ; but as Tacitus receives 
in some MSS., the predicat of an eques Romanus; and as, more- 
over, the Cornelius ‘Tacitus mentioned by Pliny, N. H. VII. 16, 
76, was [perhaps the father of the historian} also an eques Romanus, 
we might reasonably assume a proper middle way between the 
two extremes. Our author, though he seems to have disregarded 
such a presumption, has, nevertheless, not at all scrupled to receive 
and give out as a certain fact, anold fiction about Interamna 
(Terni), as the birth-place of Tacitus. Should, moreover, the con- 
jecture about the birth-place of ‘Tacitus be of some instruction to the 
pupil, the way leading to the communicated result ought, at 
least, to have been given with more clearness and precision than 
has been done by Mr. B., by the mere and simple assertion : ‘de 
anno quo natus sit e Plinii epistolis (7, 20, et 6, 20,) conjec- 
tando quzdam elicere possumus, eumque re accuratissime dis- 
quisita non ultra A.U.C. 805 (52 P. C. N.) rejici, neque vero 
etiam proferri posse uttraa. 807, Walchius contendit ad Agr. p. 
129.” Other and more means must, moreover, be produced in 
verification of that event, than the mere and few sources indicated 
by the author. Also the statements about the time of the rise, and 
on the nature of Tacitus’ writings, are too scanty and poor to 
satisfy the inquisitiveness of pupils of the higher classes. It is 
not enough to lay before pupils, the mere skeleton of the acquired 
results, but we must also show them the way, and by what means, 
they have been obtained ; a proceeding that requires some tact to 
pursue a middle road between the two extremes. The circum- 
stance that the Prolegomenis to the Lexicon treats more elaborately 
of such inquiries, is no excuse for the careless proceeding in 
No. 2; not to mention that even the former lacks that minute ex- 
plicitness to which it lays claim. Thus, e. g., is put down as an 
appertus error, Passow’s conjecture about Tacitus’ journey to 
Britain, without showing how and why ? 

The second Section treats ** de Taciti stilo,” and already, p. 10, 
“de varietate stili Tacitei.” That among these varietas should be 
counted also irnumpere and inrumpere, adlicere and allicere, ete., 
is indeed hunting after shadows, leading to no satisfactory result ; the 
less so, as the best MZSS., have not as yet undergone that critical and 
precise comparison with one another, to afford us sufficient support 
and authority in such ménutiis orthographicis in the extant collations. 
Neither does it appear less absurd, to ascribe to an author varieties 
which are only the result of careless transcribers. There are only 
two ways to be assumed in Tacitus, that he either followed every- 
where, (at least in one and the same Verbum composttum,) the assimi- 
lation, or that he adopted more or less the ancient style, if not in his 
earlier and minor writings, at least in his 4unals and Histories. In 
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favour of the latter assumption, speaks the comparisons of the Flor- 
entine MSS., by Victorius. Similar precisions and accuracies in such 
orthographicis, it is true, we miss in Furia (or Bekker), yet has he 
frequently copied the uncommon older orthography. Nor have we 
much reason to admit a variety between abisse and abiisse, epistula 
and epistola, volgus and vulgus, &c.; but it appears that the former 
spelling was the only authentic in the annals and histories. 

Before we proceed to the review of the other editions, we will re- 
peat here the principle pronounced by W. Humboldt in his preface 
to his translation of Avschylus’ Agamemnon, p. 22. ‘ The edition,” 
says he, “ of an ancient author, is bringing back a document, if not 
to its true and original form, at least to the best source accessible to 
us. It must therefore be managed with historical rigour and con- 
scientiousness, with the whole stock of erudition lying at its founda- 
tion, and more especially with thorough consequence, and from one 
point of view. Least of all must the editor allow himself to be 
carried away by an esthetical feeling, (to which some translators be- 
lieve to have aright to give way, and force upon the work, notions 
and ideas which will soon or late make room for others of a different 
character.” 

According to this principle, the basis of a new edition of the 
Annals and Histories must be the Florentine JZSS.; and of the Dia- 
logus, the Farnesianus, in a way both crictical, strict, and consequent ; 
so that conjectures in corrupted passages, built upon such a paleogra- 
phical foundation in the spirit of the author, must carry with them 
more authority than the glossary notes received in the text by later 
transcribers, however ingenious they may appear. For the Germania 
and Agricola, though it is for the present rather difficult to get at 
a text firmly based, it is nevertheless advisable, as matters now stand, 
to base them on the most ancient sources: rather than on arbitrary 
a on an extensive scale. Itis therefore necessary, as we 
shall see in the sequel, to base the text of the Germania principally 
on the codex Hummolianus, and that of Agricola on the Vatican MSS., 
critically compared by Maggiovani. 

In No. 5, the author, V. Gruber, professes in the Preface “ to supply 
the student and friend of classical literature, with a commentary that 
will not refuse him advice in difficult places, and procure him a survey 
of the principal points of our knowledge of the earliest Germanic 
world.” Neither can we deny, that complete success attended the 
author’s labour in his work, in which he displayed so much talent, 
tact, and skill in the choice of the materials belonging to it, and which 
must facilitate the private readers of the Germania to enter into the 
true spirit of the Roman author. 

That we cannot agree with the author in all points, lies in the na- 
ture of so difficult and highly complicated a subject. “ For the criti- 
cism of the text,” he says (p. 5) “I could, alas, gain little or nothing 
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from the comparison of the MSS, and early editions; yet have I 
found, by arranging the revised MSS. and editions, that they 
divide themselves into two families, the originals of which, however, 
proceed from one (not the best) MS.; so that the sources made use 
of for the various readings may come to stand in the following 
relation :— 


First original Codex (not extant.) 


Original of the first family Original of the second family 
(not extant.) (not extant.) 
Hummelianus codex. Turicens cod. 
Stuttgard cod, Spirensis edit. ( princeps). 
Parisienss. edit. Puteolana edit. 
Norimb. edit. Viennensis edit. 


‘“Of the three MSS., the Hummilianus I consider the best; from 
which I have seldom deviated, and then only by stating my reasons 
for doing so.” We can but concur in, and approve of, this critical 
proceeding ; and though in process of time, we may arrive at differ- 
ent results from a comparison of other MSS., yet is the principle of 
the author upon the whole correct ; and this attempt may be followed 
up with more success and certainty. His conjecture about the non- 
existence of the first original codex and the originals of the two 
families which flowed from it, is, it is true, rather hazardous and ver 
problematic; yet is the critical separation of the still existing MSS. 
and old editions a very meritorious task. The Codex Hummelianus 
does not appear, it is true, to be so correct as that of the Florentine 
and Farnesianus; but we arrive after all, by it, more at the objective 
truth, than every other eclectic proceeding, however cautiously 
managed. It appears to us also, that the Codex Venetus transcribed 
for Passow, approaches more than any other that of Hummeli- 
anus, while the Vienna MS. (Codex Sambuci) has some similarity 
with the editio Viennensis. 

Appended to the work (No. 5.) is a map of Germania, such as 
Tacitus represented, or thought it to be inhabited. The plan is well 
executed in the main, except that we do not find noticed the Zubanté 
and Ampsvari, while the Suardoni, Anglii, Endosi, Reudigni, Varini, 
Avioni, and Nuithoni, are not geographically quite correctly dis- 
tributed. 

The Preface is followed by an introduction containing the main 
points of Tacitus’ life and writings, their plan, plot, and end, in re- 
ference to the Germania. The author is of opinion that Tacitus 
had already begun his studies for his later Annals and Histories, at 
the time he was writing his Germania. But we do not believe that 
he could then already have thought of his Annals, or he would not 
have failed to hint at least of his Annals, when he promised in the 
Introduction to his Agricola (written at a still earlier date), beside 
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the Histories, also the history of Nerva and Trajanus. He might 
probably only after he had finished his Histories, and being himself 
prevented (from some unknown reason) to accomplish the promised 
second work, have taken the resolution of writing the Annals, in 
which he again promises to compose a sketch of the Augustine age, 
but which promise he has also left unfulfilled. Through the Annals, 
Tacitus became more intimately acquainted with the sources of the 
Germanic affairs, and he was thus enabled to correct tacitly, the se- 
veral errors he had previously committed in his Monography. This 
circumstance explains best and most simply the few contradictions 
in his Annals and Histories.” 

The author continues ; “‘ Whether Tacitus was himself in Ger- 
mania or not, must remain uncertain, though the expression ‘ acce- 
pimus,’ almost decides it in the negative.” But we do not see why a 
man, residing among a nation, aud observing their customs and man- 
ners, should not afterwards, when relating what he has heard and 
learned from the people with whom he had come in contact, make 
use of the expression accepimus.” 3 : 

The editor of No. 6 had a double object in view,—to mould Agri- 
cola into a grammatical introduction to the style and phraseology of. 
Tacitus, and to explain critically Agricola, in its various forms and 
definitions. To accomplish the first object, the author has drawn 
minute and elaborate comparisons between the language of Cicero 
and Livy and that of Tacitus; and Mr. R. justly observes, ‘‘ that any 
other introduction into the style of Tacitus than the grammatical ap- 
peared impracticable. Remarks on the spirit of the author, can 
only find willing listeners in those who know him already, while to 
those who are only being made acquainted with him, such critical 
remarks must remain a dead letter. But the analysis of the gram- 
matical idioms affords the natural means of comprehending at once 
the spirit of the writer.” | 

As we shall in the sequel return to Mr. R.’s work, more in detail, 
we will for the present speak of its general character. 

Section IV, is treated of the ** Pluralis abstractorum,” which so 
frequently recurs in Tacitus, and of which Cicero had given him 
such a bold precedent. The force of such a pluralis, Mr. R. justly 
reduces to the manifold manifestations of the abstracti. Having duly 
established that rule by many examples, our author defends the 
readings Ann. IV. 83; XII. 49 of the Florentine Codd. against 
Lipsius, and with a great show of reason; though we may very 
properly give in the first place, infamie with disgrace, dishonours. In 
the second place, we usually find in the text of nearly all editions, 
Lepsius’ conjecture. But our author justly observes, that, in the 
passage quoted by L. from Suetonius Claud. 5, the term scurre 
does not occur, but homines sordidissimi, an expression which, apart 
from its connexion with another word of a moral sense, such as 
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turpis, always indicates merely the station and descent, but not the way 
of thinking, or the disposition of the mind, and it can therefore never be 
taken as synonymous with scurre. 

Section XIX. treats of the second supinum, when Mr. R. ap- 
plies it to Hist. I. 12,in which we can by no means concur. The 
words “eodem actu invisior” are explained in a very forced and 
almost unnatural way with—‘ the more odious thereby in what 
he did in his treatment of state affairs.” But how is it possible to 
take eodem,'closely as it stands to actu, in the sense of eadem re ? Such 
an accumulation of ellipses and forced constructions in one end the 
same place, we must never suspect in such a writer as Tacitus. 

Sec. XXVIII. treats the question of gue, which Tacitus frequently 
uses instead of quogue. Mr. R. wishes to transfer that use also to 
Ann. I, 28 ; II. 33; andin doing so he founds his hypothesis partly 
ona false interpuuctuation, and partly on a false reading. In the 
first place, we have only to substitute acomma for the full stop before 
igitur, and all difficulties will disappear ; while in the second passage 
we have only to amend antistent talis que into antistent et aliis que, 
and the sense would clearly be: ‘* sed quia, ut locis, ordinibus, digna~ 
tionibus antistent, ita autistant etiam aliis erbns,”’ &c. 

No. 7 is composed of the most heterogeneous parts, partly indi- 
cated in the title page, and partly hidden in the Preface. The chief 
merit of the editor, seems to consist in his endeavour to restore the 
disfigured text of the Dialogus after the Farnesian MS. in its various 
readings. To effect this purpose, he took as the foundation, the 
edition of Lipsius. From a later collation of the above Codex, it was 
seen that Mr. Orelli had often been mistaken in his conjectures on 
the true readings of that Codex, and had consequently*built upon un- 
safe ground. His standing point, however, from which he started 
in his task to restore the text, was correct: —‘“ Prima atque potissima 
auctoritas Codicis est Farnesiani, secundariz partes trium Vaticano- 
rum unam atque eandem indolem pre se ferentium, etsi quisque eorum 
suas proprias habet et corruptelas et emendationes et interpolationes: 
eo autem diligentius utendum adhuc est nobis horum trium lectioni- 
bus minusque hesitandum in recipiendis iis qué interna bonitate 
commendata preebent, quod nondum, ut optandum erat, constat de 
integra Farnesiani lectione; que si aliquando innotuerit, Vaticani, 
ni magno opere fallor, recident ed editionum auctoritatem ; id est, 
quz propria exhibent, coniecture instar erunt habienda ac per se 
dumtaxat sive ex internis veritatis argumentis diiudicanda.” 

Neither do we hesitate to subscribe to the Editor’s view with re- 
gard to the author of the Dialogus, which he pronounces, p, LXI. 
“Nein Latinitate quidem hujus Dialogi posterioris etatis vestigia 
reperio neque in genere dicendi ullam aliam discrepantiam a Taciti 
Stilo atque eam, que necessario intercedere debet inter scriptum ora- 
torium et historica. Recens tum erat a rhetorum scholis et res ad 
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easdem quam maxime spectantes tractabat: quid mirum, si ex iis in 
toto scribendi genere aliquid contraxit? Manifesta preeterea insunt 
passim vestigia recentis lectionis ; vel, si mavis, imitationis operum 
rhetoricorum Tullii (cf. c: $l): si quidem aliter fieri fere nequibat, 
quam ut taleingenium juvenilibus presertim annis, quibus hoc opus- 
culum elaborasse mihi videtur, summa cum reverentia operam daret 
perfectissimo scriptori eumque tamquam absolutum eloquentiz La- 
tine exemplar sequendum sibi proponeret, antequam suze et proprie 
indoli tandem prorsus obsecutus ab unius imitatione recederet 
atque majoribus ac vere eternis in scriptis se ipsum preter ceteros 
exprimeret vir generosissimus. Ex hac autem ipsa inter imitationem 
et innatam atque insitam cogitandi et loquendi rationem veluti pugna 
ac concertatione — repeto elocutionis nevos nonnullos, quos 
omnes excusare nolim,” &c. 

Pages 101,—114, contain remarks on an essay of H. Gutmann 
(given in the title page of the work No. 7), in which the latter tries to 
prove from the time in which the Dialog took place, that Tacitus 
cannot be the author thereof. He argues somewhat in the following 
manner :—* The dialogue,” he says, ‘‘ was held in the year 75 A.D. 
(Dial. 17,) but Tacitus was pretor in 88 A.D. (Ann. XI. 11). Sup- 
pose now, that Tacitus was about 17 years old, when present at that 
dialogue, he could not have been preetor in 88, as no one could attain 
that office before the age of 40 years.” Such was certainly the custom 
or law in the time of Cicero (to which time the author probably 
refers); but have there been no changes in the internal government 
of the Roman Republic, from the time of Cicero, until 88 A.D.?? 
In chronological inquiries we must, more than in any other, have re- 
gard to the changes wrought in the process and relations of time, if 
we will not every moment run the risk of founding conclusions on 
false premises. Thus it happened that Mr. G. made a miscalculation 
by full ten years; since, according to Dio Cassius, LII. 20, the age re- 
quisite for preetorship in the time of the emperors, had been fixed to 
thirty. Also Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus, became przetor 
when only thirty years old.—(Comp. Walch ad Agr. p. 414.) 

After this brief characteristic of the works before us, we will now 
proceed to the review of some individual passages in the Germania 
and Agricola, to put to the test the critical and exegetical merit of 
the respective editors. 

Chap. I.—Even the expression at the outset, ‘‘ Germania omnis,” 
has been variously understood. Bekker’s explanation, that the mere 
word omnis, indicates proper Germany, Germania magna or barbara, 
in opposition to the Germania superior and inferior on the left bank 
of the Rhine, is too artificial to claim notice; since we can find no 
passage whatever where omnis conveys such ameaning. The quoted 
passage from Ces. B.G. 1., 1, ‘ Gallia est omnis,” &c. proves no- 
thing more than that here as there it means the whole of a thing con- 
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sisting of separate parts ; and just in the same way as “‘ Gallia omnis” 
denotes the country consisting of three parts, taken as a whole; 
in like manner means “ Germania omnis,” the collective territory of 
the different German tribes. That he speaks here of ‘ Germania 
magna” does not follow from omnis, but from his farther definitions 
setting the Rhine as its boundary. 

© Nuper,” some refer to the expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus, 
and others to the wars of Domitian and Trajan. But it is evident 
from the very choice of that vague term, that Tacitus thought of r- 
particular expedition individually, but spoke in general terms of the 
enterprises since the time of Augustus, in opposition to the more 
ancient time of Julius Cesar. 

*‘ Enim,” at the end of the chapter, is also very artificially explained 
by some of the editors, who fancied that every great river ought, like 
the Nile, to have its septem ostia. But it is clear, that Tacitus 
thought of the ‘‘ seven embouchures or mouths,” which had been 
assumed by other writers; and in order not to appear ignorant on 
that head, he adds the explanation, why he assumed only six, saying: 
that the seventh lost itself into marshes, and does not empty itself like 
the others into the sea. 

Chap. 3, B. refers ‘‘ memorant,” as well as the following ‘‘canunt,” 
to Germani, but we cannot conceive how it can then agree with eos, 
instead of which it ought to be se. We think, that memorant, like 
dicunt, ferunt, ought to be taken in a general sense, and may refer 
more especially to Roman and Greek writers. Whether the word 
that follows, is to be read, baritum or barditum, isdoubtful; the MSS. 
being rather at variance with one another. JB. justly considers the 
reading barritum (according to Walch and J. Bekker) as false, the 
root of the word being not Latin, but German. Grimm, wita a great 
show of probability, derives (Deutsch. Rechts-Alterthiimer, p. 876) 
the word from the Friesian word daria (clamor), a definition which is 
greatly supported by Tacitus’ own explanation (Hist. II. 22) of 
cantu trucit. ‘The most probable reading would therefore be baritum 
(with the Cod. Hum. Tur. Viadob), which some have thoughtlessly 
converted into barditus, from the Gallic bardis. : 

Chapter 8, is given by B. avery forced explanation of objecta 
pectorum, when he says, that the women used to run towards their 
husbands returning from the battle field, and urge them on with 
their requests and prayers, to continue resisting the enemy; and in 
case of need, to rush themselves into the midst of the enemy. Passow 
however, (and with him also W. G.), have explained more simply 
and correctly the sense of that passage. ‘The women, he says, used 
to throw themselves before their flying husbands, and tried to en- 
courage them to the continuance of the battle, by observing to them 
that the captivity of the women is closely connected with the flight 
of the men, and that it would thus be better for them to be at once 
killed by their husbands than fall prisoners into the hands of the foe. 
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Chapter 12, B. and W. understand the “‘corpore infames” of 
those persons disgracing their bodies with anony or sodomy. But 
it would be a very odd and strange composition with zgnavis and 
imbellibus. The fundamental notion of the whole, however, is 
cowardice : ignavus indicates generally the reverse of fortiis, while 
imbellis refers it more particularly to war ; and corpore infamis, is 
such a person who has borne away on his own bodv the marks of 
flight, by receiving, e. g., wounds in the back part of his body. 
The view of G., that it refers to persons who maimed themselves, to 
be exempt from military service, is transferring a modern thing to 
antiquity. 

The limited space of these pages obliges us to leave unnoticed 
many more passages of questionable reading and definitions, and 
we turn, therefore, at once, to Agricola. 

Chapter 7.—All the editions nearly adopt the apparently corrupt 
reading: “Dumin templo Ligurie pars est,” in which already 
Lipsius has emended: ‘* Dum Intemelios” (Liguriz pars est), and in 
which he was followed by all editors. The codex of Ursinus, seems, 
however, at first sight, to give the correctest reading, viz. ‘‘ Dum 
Intemelium Legurie urbs est.” But we find no where “ Inte- 
melium” alone, as a name of a place, but ‘‘ Albium Intemelium,” and 
even then, the connection with wrbs would be unsuitable, since Pliny, 
(N. H. III. 5. 48.) says expressly :f‘ Oppidum Albium Intemelium.” 
Add to it, that the plunder committed by the Othonian fleet was not 
confined to the town alone, but extended to the whole surrounding 
country ; the predia of Agricola’s mother being mentioned likewise. 
Mr. Rup. decides in favour of Lipsius’ conjecture, and observes: 
*‘LicuRIZ PARS EST non glossema, sed interpretamentum, quale 
Seplus, quam vulgocreditur, et equalium et prosteritatis causa vel 
optimi scriptores addunt.” There certainly occur in Tacitus, very fre- 
quently explanatory parentheses or additions, but by no means such 
palpable ones asthis. Authentic places of such a nature are found, 
Ann. i. 45; vi. 41; Hist. i. 63—66; ii. 24; iv. 15; and which we 
have only to compare with the above, to detect at once the immense 
difference between the explanatory parentheses and additions of 
Tacitus himself and those of his troublesome glossators. To what 
educated Roman was there any necessity to be first told by Tacitus, 
that the Intemelians were a people of Liguria? Even the double 
existence in the Codd. of Ligurie, pars and urbs, renders the suppo- 
sition of a glossem so palpable, thas there can be no doubt it has its 
origin in the corrupted reading in templo, or something like it; 
those who thought thereby of a town, explained Jntemeliam by urbs, 
while those who fancied a people, explained Intemelios by pars 
Liguria. 

Chapter 10. Rup. and W. write Thule, though the Cod. Vat. I. 
has Thyle, (and the Cod. Vat. 2, Z'yle), which reading is also con 
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firmed by the oldest codex of Virgilius Georg. 1, 30. It is true, 
we find among the Greek writers usually Thoule, but they appear 
to have borrowed it from the Latin Thule, in which word even the 
Romans seem from the first to have been doubtful in its spelling. 
In the passage: ‘‘quam hactenus nix et hiems appetebat,” the 
editors write abdebat instead of appetebat, and the translation 
would thus be: ‘which used until then to be visited by snowflakes 
and winter,” ¢. e., snow and winter, which almost never cease in that 
part, and were the cause that Thyle could not be seen until then.” 

Snow and winter are always to be considered in the light of 
enemigs, who oppress and attack, as it were, Thyle ; just as we find 
in Livy, (vii. 26): “‘corvus os oculosque hostis rostro et unguibus 
appetyt.” Hactenus, properly “‘usque ad hunc finem” can be 
said both of place and time, but here, only of the latter, as 
Ann. xiii. 47: “ hactenus Nero flagitiis et sceleribus velamenta 
quesivit.”” Roth’s observation, that there is no proof whatever of 
hactenus being used of time, is therefore incorrect. 

We shall now dismiss the rather dry and tedious task of verbal 
criticism, and enter a little more fully upon the character, style, and 
spirit of Tacitus’ writings in general. 

It is a truly melancholy and distressing spectacle, to see a great 
man of sublime spirit and elevated thoughts, placed by fate in an 
age of incurable degeneration, in a period of decline of old grandeur 
and splendour, and just on the turning point to anew era in the 
political and moral history of the world, in which everything, as in 
the winter season, appears benumbed and dead, though nature in her 
never resting activity, is invisibly busy to imbue the new period with 
life and spirit best suited to its developements. The view of the 
present corruption and degeneration, the impossibility to bring 
remedy to the rooted evil on the one hand, and the recollection of 
past better and glorious times, naturally lends to the mind of such 
exalted persons, a melancholy disposition, and an inclination for 
gloomy thoughts and sad speculations. They feel that they belong 
in mind and spirit to a quite different age and generation; they take 
but little interest in the movements of a world in which they fancy 
themselves strangers, though the restless activity of their mind im- 
pels their energies to mental operations and contemplations, but 
little in harmony with their better and nobler inclinations. It is 
thus, we sometimes meet in the volumes of history, with the names 
of distinguished writers, almost, as it were, on the margin of an epoch, 
shining forth solitarily, among the wrecks and ruins of a grand ‘and 
flourishing past. Thus it was, that Polybius concluded in his 
elegic and various writings, the Greek age of esthetic beauty, and 
life’s pleasures; the speaking monument of his greatness and tragic 
fate is, his ‘Roman History,” in which point, Tacitus bears great 
affinity with him. He, too, turned his looks towards the coming new 
period; in the same light as Polybius viewed the Romans, did 
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Tacitus look on the Germans and Britons, not a little tormented by 
the presentiment, that the ancient world would soon be destroyed 
by new races from the north. Endowed with the same profound 
look in history’s future as Polybius, the spirit and life of man lie 
open to his eyes, especially in their connection with the state ; and 
his looks embrace at once past, present, and future, in their peculiar 
and essential significance. But in style, conception, and manner of 
representation, Tacitus resembles more Thucydides, whom he even 
seems to have taken for his model; and thus stand before our eyes, 
the three fundamental pillars of true antique states-history, similar 
and unsimilar to each other, like the pillars of the three orders. 
More grave and philosophical is Polybius ; more poetical and zsthe- 
tical are Thucydides and Tacitus, only that in the writings of the 
latter, we see also efforts for scientific perspicuity and evidence. 

But when we consider the difficulties Tacitus had to surmount, 
in the want of all the proper materials and points requisite for his- 
toriography, such as: A ig circumstances, form, contents, the spirit of 
the age, and the very political condition of the then inhabited world,— 
we cannot help looking at his productions with unfeigned admiration. 
He complains himself, (Hist. i. 1,) that the times of Rome’s true 
greatness and elevation, had already been worthily and elegantly 
sketched by other hands; that all that has been left for him on a 
limited field, was the unglorious task of describing in times of pro- 
found peace, and under weak and careless princes, the sad condition 
of the city, cruel mandates, uninterrupted acts of criminal grievances, 
fickle and inconstant friendship, need and ruin of the innocent, and 
events as monotonous as uninteresting, (Ann. iv. c. 32, 33). The 
period of the Emperors, may indeed be considered as the last act in 
the great drama of Roman history. No people on earth, so great 
and noble as the Romans, were ever more visited with the wrath of 
the gods, and retributive fate, than the latter ; no nation in the world 
had ever sunk lower from the pinnacle of the highest glory and un- 
limited power, to the most abject state of slavery, than the Roman. 

This was the tragico-poetical side of the Roman history, during 
the period of the emperors, which did not escape the artistical 
eye of Tacitus, and which he so skilfully seized upon.* But it was 
also, on the other hand, the only part which afforded some favourable 
materials to the historian. All the individual moments, deeds, and 
events, the whole spirit of the age, and the position of the different 
nations on the known globe, were certainly not of a nature to occupy 





* Tac. Hist. 1.3: Nec enim unquam atrocioribus Populi Rom cladibus 
magisve justis indiciis approbatum est, non esse curze Deis securitatem nos- 
tram, esse ultionem.—Ams. XVI. 16. Ira illa nominum in res Romanas 


fuit, quam non, ut in cladibus exercituum aut captitvitate urbium, semel 
editum transire licet. 
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and engross the great and noble mind of a Tacitus, or his graphic 
pen. Polybius had before him, the flourishing period of Roman 
energy and power; he saw before him, a new world rising as it were 
from Roman patriotism and grandeur of sou), and at least worthy of 
the past beautiful world of Greece. 

These reflections cheered,insome measure, his drooping spirits ; his 
philanthropic mind sympathised with the exploits of rising Rome 
and her heroes, and filled his heart with warm feelings for his noble 
fellow creatures, though they were not his countrymen. But it was 
quite different with Tacitus. He lived, as it were, in the very de- 
cline and winter season of the antique spirit ; wherever he turned 
his inquiring look, he saw but decay and corruption, ruins or crum- 
bling edifices. The barbarians who were threatening the reeling 
empire, could only destroy it; the state itself was kept together in 
its parts like a machine, only by artificial means and the durable 
age of its construction*, while its internal power was broken or 
about to vanish. Such gloomy and hopeless prospects could but fill 
the contemplating soul with, either deep melancholy, or pain- 
ful, bitter, andcold indifference. Both sorts of feelings we fre- 
quently perceive in Tacitus. With an apparent quietness, almost 
bordering on indifference, he sketches the incurable state of cor- 
ruption of the empire. We hear him utter no complaint, except 
that now and then ejaculations of pain escape his lips on the 
downfall of the republic and the Roman name; they are but 
suppressed groans of a mind ill at ease, and despairing of recovery 
(Ann. i. 7, 11, 15, 46; ii, 82, 51; ili. 18, 57; iv. 17; vi. 2,253 x1. 
3; His. i. 4, 45, &. Ann.i. 1: sine ira et studio.) The noble 
anger to which Thucydides gives vent, is at least a proof that he 
still believed in the amendment and deliverance of the Greeks; 
but Tacitus neither scolds nor complains, because he knows that 
both are in vain, and that the evil is past remedy. No wonder 
that he apprehended to tire and fatigue the reader with his sketches 
of such uninteresting times. Add to it, the inaccessibility, uncer- 
tainty, and poverty of the requisite sources, the necessity he 
laboured under of measuring his very words, not to rouse the ty- 
rannical ire of the Casars, and the want of authenticity even of 
the public monuments, which were continually being falsified by 
flattery and slavish dependence on the one hand, and despotism and 
hypocrisy on the other; and we have no doubt, that a less powerful 
mind than that of Tacitus, must have despaired of ever being able, 
under such unfavourable and discouraging auspices, to produce any- 





* Tac. Hist. IV. 74. Octingentorum annorum fortuna disciplinaque 
compages hze coaluit, qua convelli sine exitio convellentium non potest. 
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thing like a work claiming notice from posterity, from its intrinsic 
value, merit, and interest. 

And yct what a work has not that master-hand created from such 
materials! ! It is Tacitus, and only Tacitus, who teaches us the 
true meaning of states-history. In the glorious times of the republic, 
Rome possessed only citizens and statesmen ; everything there had 
reference to the state, and only importance through the state. But 
this flourishing life of the state had sunk as soon as the republic be- 
came converted into despotism ; the citizens cared but little about 
things in which they had no longer any share; even the very name 
of citizens had become a mere mild term for free slaves, the whole 
being absorbed by one power of one individual—the L£mperor, 
The old form, however, had, nevertheless, still remained in the 
state; there were still a senate, consuls, praetors, who still moved 
in their respective departments with some species of liberty, and 
were in close relation with the emperor. In short, the form of re- 
public had been upon the whole retained, and in this form was still 
some life, a mere shadow of the substance, a mere souvenir of 
past realities. And this feeble life, this shadow, this remembrance, 
became masterly sketches in the artistical hands of Tacitus. His 
skill in forming and connecting to a whole, the life of the republic 
both at home and abroad, among the people and the senate, in the 
armies and the provinces, with the history and vicissitudes of the 
court and; the emperors, is inimitable. He owed this successful 
attempt more particularly to his profound look into the spirit and . 
character of the acting personages, and more especially of the 
Ceesars, whose disposition, and thought at every action and event, 
he endeavours to ascertain and represent*. By thismeans he links 
together even every event and deed that did not proceed direct 
from the emperors, in short, the whole external life of the state, 
with the life and spirit of the Cesars, rendering the former a sort 
of periphery, and the latter the centre from which issue with clear- 
ness and distinction all the individual radii which enable us to enter 
even into the spirit of the senate, people, and the whole of the 
Roman state at large. This connection is too visible in the Annals 
to need proofs and explanations; but it will be necessary to dwell 
a little more fully with regard to the five books of his Histories, 
in which we might not so easily discover the connecting link be- 
tween the state and the people. We wust, in the first instance, 
bear in mind that during the commotions and civil and foreign wars 
contained in these histories (in the two years from Galba to 
Vaspasianus, 69—71,) in an uninterrupted series, the unity of the 





* Comp. Ann. I. 52, 54, 73, 77; IT. 5,26, 40, 42, 64, 84; III. 3, 40, 
44, 52; 1V. 1, 43, 55, 70; VI. 32; XII. &c. 
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empire had ceased through the dispute about the crown among 
the adverse claimants, the antagonist Caesars. The central point 
was thus removed, and its position became even doubtful, on ac- 
count of the several emperors at one and the same time. The 
whole machine was, as it were, moving on at random, and with- 
out proper guidance; the senate did not know whither to turn, or 
how to serve two masters at once; the troops and the provinces 
espoused different sides, and stood opposite each other in hostile 
array, while the people at Jarge hailed by turns one and the other 
party, (His. 1, 50). Thus, with the warring emperors, the Roman 
empire was divided, and thus, also, was the representation of those 
disorders and divisions of the state, the characteristic of the parties, 
the description of the combatting armies and their respective way of 
thinking, the delineation of the individual emperors, and the nar- 
ration of their wars and deeds, just, in the proper acceptation of the 
term, a states history of those times. And though it was impos- 
sible to hold here fast, the unity of the state, yet did Tacitus not 
fail to sec in these very confusions, divisions, and dissensions, an 
abstract tendency of the state to regain the lost centre, and with 
it also its unity, by favouring the rule of Vespasianus, and to 
gather the. various powers and resources around that central point. 
This leading notion pervades throughout the whole of the five 
books, and binds them together as a whole. Neither does he 
forget to mention the spirit and disposition of the people and 
provinces, as wellas the disposition and behaviour of the senate*, 
nor even to give a general survey of the condition of the empire 
at large, a feature we usually miss in the other historians of anti- 
quity+. 

The only thing that severe and scrupulous criticism could reproach 
him with, is the rather too great partialigy he frequently shows for 
the aristocracy ; for all who bear the name of patrician. Every indi- 
vidual case of oppression, persecution, and condemnation of the 
nobility of Rome, among the depraved emperors before Trajan, are 
given by him with the minutest and most circumstantial precision; 
and he never forgets to point out even the name, birth, and family of 
such unhappy individuals.t It has even sometimes the appearance 
that he identified states history with the interests of the nobility and 
the vicissitudes of families of rank. We must, however, not forget, 
that it was just these high families, who were mostly exposed to the 





* His. I. 4, 12, 19, 82, 35, 45, 64, 65, 85, 88, 89, 90; II. 10, 55; IV. 
1, 4,5, 10, 11, 38, 41, &c. Ann. 4, 5, 6. 

+ His. I. 4, 11. 

+ Ann. III, 22, 24, 29, 30, 31, 48, 60, 76; IV. 3, 18, 19, 21, 31, 34, 
36, 42, 44, 66,68; VI. 7, 23, 29.48; XI.1; XII. 8,22; His. II. 61, 
63, 68 ; III. 38, 39, &e. 
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despotic fury and persecution of the Casars. It was they, who were 
exterminated, while the plebeians and the provinces enjoyed com- 
parative ease and tranquillity.* Indeed, the people—as Tacitus 
represents them—were much addicted to the amusements of the 
theatres, and other games, cared for nothing but free importation 
of grain, had no sense or feeling for the state and liberty, and had 
brutalized themselves into abject slaves (His. 1, 4.): “ Plebs 
sordida et circo et theatris sueta (ib.c. 90) ‘‘Clamor vocesque 
vulgi ex more adulandi nimiz et falsz ; —‘‘ nec motu aut 
amore, sed ex libidine servitii ;” — ‘ privata cuique stimu- 
latio et vile jam decus publicum,” (IV. 38.) “vulgus, cui una ex 
Republica annone cura.” 

The recollection of better days, and the interest in the public wel- 
fare, still occupied only the minds of the higher classes, and more 
ancient families; they therefore deserved particular notice of the 
historian, and if we are not mistaken, Tacitus actually addressed 
to them his writings. Already at his time, the political activity and 
operation of history, had greatly lost of its previous influence on 
diplomacy, and the life of the citizen as such. Tacitus did all he 
could, to procure for his historical books, that active influence on the 
presence, and that political life, which were the peculiar character- 
istics of ancient history. Hence, his minute military description of 
the battles and operations of war ; his sketches of the insurrections 
among the troops, and the means of quelling them ; hence his precise 
descriptions of the foreign relations and politics, and next, his atten- 
tion and peculiar notice of the aristocratic families, the commanders 
of the troops and rectors of the provinces, in their respective relations 
to the emperor, and vice versa. Tacitus wished, namely, to show on 
the one hand, in what manner the citizen and patrician of Rome 
might escape the persecutions, hatred, and fear, of the miserable 
Ceesars, and on the other, in which way they are sure to expose them- 
selves thereto. Neither was he remiss in pointing out the means for 
the soldiery to maintain their dignity, and prove useful to the state, 
even under the degenerate rule of a Nero or Tiberias. Lastly, was 
it his design to hold out a reflecting mirror even to the emperors 
themselves, in which they might have a sight of their own position, 
relations, and life. These views he clearly indicates in his Annals, 
(IV. 32, 33): ‘ Nobis in arto et inglorius labor. Immota quippefaut 
modice lacessita pax, mzestae urbis res, et princeps proferendi im- 
perli incuriosus erat. Non tamen sine usu fuerit, introspicere illa, 
primo adspectu levia, exquis magnarum szpe rerum motus oriuntur. 
Igitur — — — (sic) converso statu reque alia re Romana, quam si 
unus imperitet, hee conquiri tradique in rem fuerit : quia pauci pru- 











* Ans. IV. 5, 6. 
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dentia honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis discernunt; plures 
aliorum eventis docentur. (VI. 7.) Neque sum ignarus, a plerisque 
scriptoribus Omissa multorum pericula et poenas — — — nobis ple- 
raque digna cognitu obvenere, quamquam ab aliis incelebrata.” 
(LV. 20:) Unde dubitare cogor, fato et sorte nascendi, ut cetera, ita 
principum inclinatio in hos, offensio in illos ; AN sIT ALIQUID IN NOS- 
TRIS CONSILIIS, LICEATQUE, INTER ABRUPTAM CONTUMACIAM ET 
DEFORME ABSEQUIUM PERGERE ITER, AMBITIONE ET PERICULIS 
vacuum. Also Agric. 42: Sciant, quibus moris, inlicita mirari, 
pesse etiam sub malis, principibus magnos viros esse : obsequiumque 
modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, eo laudis excedere, quo ple- 
rique per abrupta sed in nullum reipubl. usum ambitiosa morte incla- 
ruerunt,” &c. 

He likewise judges of the people and their position, by the standard 
of their views, spirit, and disposition of mind ; so we satisfactorily see 
in his Histories, all the points treated as far as the Roman state itself 
is concerned ; nothing being wanting in it to render the work a per- 
fect states history, in the strictest sense of the term. 

Indeed, had Tacitus applied the same industry, labor, and assiduity, 
also in his enquiries and sketches of foreign states, their constitutions, 
spirit, and life, both moral and political, we might without hesitation 
have considered his works as a model of political history in general, 
instead of only states history in particular. 





Art. V.—Essai sur les Moyens d’Extirper les Préjuges des Blanes 
contre les Couleur des Africains et des Sang-Mélés. Ouvrage Cou- 
ronné par la Sociélé Francaise pour l’ Abolition de U'Esclavage. 
Dans sa Séance du ler Juillet, 1840, sous la Présidence de M. 
Laisné de Villevéque. Par S. Linstant, (d’Haiti.) 8vo. pp. 171, 
Pagnerre: Paris. 1841. 


An Essay on the Means of Lxtirpating the Prejudices of the 
Whites against the Colour of the Africans and Mixed Bluod. The 
Prize-Essay of the French Society for the Abolition of Slavery, on 
its Sitting of the 1st July, 1840, under the Presidency of M Laisné 
de Villevéque. By S. Linstant (of Haiti). 8vo. pp. 171. Pag- 
nerre: Paris. 1541. 


Tue abolition of slavery in the West Indies is an era in the history 
of man, not inferior to the invention of letters, the destruction of 
Troy, or the foundation of Rome,—aye, even of imperial Rome,— 
Rome once the mistress of the physical world by force, now scarcely 
less than the mistress of the intellectual world by mind. To the 
great families of the Ethiopian race, the inhabitants of the wide 
plains and impenetrable forests of Aitrica—it is the genesis of their 
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recognition as one of the elder brothers of the Caucasian family— 
the Magna Charta of their liberties as men—their Lill of Rights 
as citizens of humanity. It must be to them in all ages to come, 
what the Nativity is to Christians, the Hegeira to Moslims, the Avatar 
to the people of the vast prolific peninsula of India. It is the date 
henceforward of all their history and all their civilization. 

But it was an act precipitous and convulsive ; upheaving by a 
moral earthquake the very scoriz of society, and by a transition at 
once violent and unnatural, presuming the intellectual freed man in 
the benighted slave, and the constitutional subject in the abject serf, 
it clevated him to rights of which he felt not the value, and preferred 
him to office of which he knew not the outlines. His only idea of 
freedom was immunity from labour,—his only principle of liberty, 
exemption from all its cares, its duties, and its sacrifices. He could 
not conceive, much less subject himself to the exercise of the oner- 
ous and responsible property of the franchise. He could not ap- 
preciate the privileges of electoral bodies, the necessity for labour, 
the imperious nature of ‘taxation. Accustomed to have his wants 
anticipated in the erection of a house, the provision of food, and the 
preparation of clothes for himself and family, he was startled and 
disappointed when he discovered that though entrusted with the 
form of liberty, it did not confer what he believed its concomitant— 
the possession of wealth; nor could he take ‘his ease in his inn” 
without giving for the indulgence that labour, an exemption from 
which, as we have said, made up the sum of his ideas of freedom. 
This was an unexpected, a chilling discovery. Ignorant of his own 
place in the social fabric as a slave, and accustomed to sce others com- 
mand, direct, and govern him in all his outgoings and incomings, he 
supposed similar properties would be conferred on him the moment 
the bonds of slavery should be severed. He could not conccive an 
accumulation of labour in capital, an aggregate of power in know- 
ledge. Of the concrete he had but a very imperfect; of the 
abstract, absolutely no idea. Such was the creature the precipitate 
philanthropy of the British nation plunged into the vortex of politi- 
cal existence; and he who but yesterday possessed no property even 
in himself, whose will, whose labour, whose limbs were another’s, 
suddenly found himself the possessor of privileges and rights, which 
it had cost the givers more than six hundred years of continuous, 
arduous, and even sanguinary struggles to obtain, and which, having 
obtained, they find difficult to preserve.* The end intended was 





* We allude to the Bill of Rights of William and Mary, for Magna 
Charta was but ‘*a class document.” The people—that is, the bulk of the 
nation—continued slaves, till the year of IIen. VIII., 1514; when he manu- 
"5 two of his slaves. Sce Dr. Binns’s Prodromus, referred to passim, 
p- . ‘ 
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noble, and tho good to be expected from it incalculable; but the 
means, and the manner of employing those means in the performance 
of the act of abolition, were as impolitic to the one party as they were 
ruinous and dishonest to the other. Hence nearly all the advantages 
which really good and philanthropic, but scarcely wise or prudent 
men expected from the abolition of slavery, have amounted to no- 
thing more or less than absolute aud barbaric freedom. The quondam 
slaves have not benefitted by this sudden transition of condition, as 
they might have been made to do by a cautious, prudent, and 
gradual enfranchisement; while their former owners—men who had 
embarked property and capital in their purchase, not only with the 
sanction, but by the command of the law—found themselves plundered, 
impoverished, and ruined, by that very law which had forced them 
to injustice and compelled them to the criminality of slavery. Thus, 
of God, are the righteous decrees fulfilled! Injustice may be com- 
mitted and may prosper for a time, but sooner or later retribution 
comes; and terrible then are those awful words—‘ J am a jealous 
God and visit the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” 

But there is one party, at least, who has benefitted,—nam etiam 
aconito inest remedium,—it is an ill-wind that blows nobody good. 
That party is the sect termed Baptists. 

It would be as unphilosophic as it would be untrue, to charge the 
entire body of this sect, with the irregularities and improprieties of 
some of its members in the West Indies, especially in Jamaica. 
But it cannot be denied that persons having no other claim to the 
respect and consideration of the public than assumption of the 
office and outward form of preachers under the patronage of the 
society, have migrated to Jamaica in needy, and even embarrassed 
circumstances, and have, after a residence of a few years, returned to 
Britain “ comfortable,” if not wealthy men. It is also on record 
that this wealth was obtained from the Negroes principally when 
they were slaves, (for latterly the harvest has not been so productive 
as it formerly was*)—nor was it amassed by means altogether un- 
exceptionable. Asthe preachers, with one or two exceptions, were 
extremely illiterate as well as poor, they were inappreciably unfit 
for the sacred office which they arrogated, of intercession between 
the Negro and his God. For example, one had been a stage- 
coachman; another a drummer in a marching regiment ; a third a 
pork butcher} in Holborn. Now it is manifest that such persons were 




















* One of the Baptist preachers in our hearing, ina chapel inan obscure 
street off Holborn, boasted that he could raise 6001, in one week from the 
Negroes who attended his chapel. This was in the first year after the final 
abolition ofthe apprenticeship. 

+ This man, whose name is Francis, always signs his name ‘The Rey. 
Mr. Francis.” 2x wno disce omnes. 
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fitted neither by education, by mental discipline, nor moral culture 
for the duties of so responsible and serious a charge as the re- 
ligious and political tutelage of the Negro, and demonstrative that 
they will not hesitate as to the mode of acquiring that competency or 
fortune which they found it impossible to procure or accumulate in 
their own country. Hence, when the abolition occurred, and the 
means of the Negroes diminished or were diverted into other chan- 
nels, these preachers exasperated the late owners against theirformer 
slaves, by directing the latter to demand exorbitant wages; while 
they poisoned the minds of the Negroes against the proprictors, be- 
cause they attempted, but unsuccessfully, to resist their demands. A 
bad feeling, founded on suspicion, but excited by the Baptists, sprung 
up between the proprietor and the peasant, and thus at the very out- 
set, arrested the progress without providing the means for again ex- 
pediting the march of civilization. 

It is not difficult to discover a cause for this unfortunate influence 
which these sectaries acquired over the Negro. It is to be found in 
the former remissness of the clergy of the Established Church—their 
indifference to the religious instruction of the slaves—their abandon- 
ment of the outward and visible signs of their ghostly calling—and 
sometimes their injudicious, if not immoral conduct. Had the clergy 
of the Established Church been what they ought to have been, and 
now are, a very different condition of society to what it now is would 
have been exhibited in the West Indies. But though late in the field, 
they are now by no means deficient in zeal, in assiduity, in learning, 
in Christian piety and Christiancharity, and are fer superior as a class 
to what they were even so lately back as twenty years ago. It is 
therefore to be hoped that ‘*the Grand Experiment” so unfortu- 
nately interrupted, will be resumed by the mutual forbearance of all 
parties, and according to our author, thatthe Negro “ giving a free 
developement to his intelligence—his imagination, so rich and fertile, 
willfcome from the tomb where monstrous prejudices have been in- 
terred, and that he will carry a stone to the social edifice, and add 
his tribute to the treasures of humanity alrcady so vast.” 


Who can foresee (he continues with some warmth) the influence of the 
abolition of slavery and the extinction of prejudices, on the civilization not 
only of America, but of Africa, and even of Europe herself? who can enu- 
merate the riches contained in the heads at present bowed under the yoke? 
who can figure to himself this mass of black men, free, instructed, in the 
presence ofa tropical nature so rich, so varied, yet so little explored by 
science, by the arts, by literature ; displaying all the luxury of their imagi- 
nation, and at length taking possession of a domain, of the worth of which 
they are even now ignorant! Artists will reproduce upon canvas or marble 
the features of those of their compatriots who were great among them ;— 
the great actions in which they displayed their valour. Literary men will 
enrich their countty with original productions—they will give to all Europe 
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a new literature which she seems to expect,—historians will make known the 
first men that succeeded uponthis earth saturated with their sweat and blood, 
—they will write the histories of their fathers, their brothers ; they will re- 
store them, they will be their chronicles, their annals. Philosophers will 
initiate astonished Europe in all the riches of these unexplored regions, — 
the physician will acquire new and powerful means of cure,—botany, natural 
history, will have new investigations to make. And at this moment, when 
a general debility has invaded all,—when literature, scarcely finding more 
food, seems condemned to perish under the weight of the printed paper it is 
made to consume every day,—who will say that it is not America with her 
Negroes and her free Mulattoes who ought to resolve the questions raised 
at this moment, to point out the true path which future generations ought 
to take, to alleviate the disorders of the mind? Europe is at this moment 
in the same condition as the pagan world was before the advent of Christ; or 
the Roman world, before the invasion of the barbarians. Well! it is nota 
new invasion of barbarians which will change this state of things,—it is 
another more pacific, led by the force of civilization itself. Who knows if 
this transformation will not come from the countries where a whole race at 
present groans under the brutalizing yoke of slavery? Who knows if 
America, with her Blacks and free Mulattoes, will not be to the Old World 
that which the miraculous star was to the magi going to adore the Son of © 
Man? But before, more prejudices, more slavery, more of those systems 
which arrange men according to their complexion, assigning to each one of 
them capacities more or less great, according as the colour of the skin is 
more or Jess dark. No! God has not created men black, white, yellow, 
&c. He has created man a sociable and perfect being. Now, if you recog- 
nize in this black face the characters of man, you ought to admit that he 
possesses in the same degree with the individuals of another colour, those 
attributes which distinguish the human species,—namely, sociability and 
perfectibility, otherwise it will not be a perfect man, it will be cousin- 
german of the ourang-outang, of which a certain learned man speaks. 
(Preface pp. iii.—vii.) 





We shall not stop to argue the possibility or probability of the 
free Blacks and Mulattoes taking the lead in the great revolution of 
systems and opinions, which may hereafter occur. At present the 
wildest flight of imagination cannot concieve so vast, so prodigious 
an advancement in the darker races. But it does not follow that 
such may not eventually be the case, however opposed to present 
or preterite facts; for, says our author, history offers us examples 
of revolutions still more astonishing. He then exclaims: 


But already I hear the friends of slavery and prejudice, oppose an argu- 
ment which they believe it impossible to refute ; they draw it from the repub- 
lic of Haiti itself. ‘‘ Behold,” say they, ‘how this colony—so beautiful, 
so flourishing, when the beneficent hand of slavery was extended over her, 
is become sterile under the administration of liberty and equality. What 
more glaring proof of the impossibility of the black race living in free fellow- 
ship, if it is not stimulated by a race acknowledged superior to it! Those 
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who speak thus, are clearly ignorant or knavish. Certainly—and wo congra= 
tulate ourselves upon it,—a privileged class which monopolises riches and 
honors, is no longer to be found in Haiti; we no longer see planters there 
extremely wealthy, enriched at the expense of their Negro brethren, and 
European merchants, their compatriots and creditors. But if fortunes are 
no longer in the hands of a small number of individuals, they are more 
equally distributed, the population incontestibly enjoys greater comfort, and 
in this respect we may say, Haiti is happier than many of the polished states 
of Europe. On the other hand, it is not yet a quarter of a century since 
Haiti has enjoyed the benefit of peace. The foreign war, the civil war, 
came one after the other, to disturb her soil, and to retard the developement 
of those germs of civilization which had been confided to her. It is only 
since the death of King Christophe, that she began to taste some repose— 
a repose continually broken by menaces of war from France, but which is now 
effectually assured by the last treaty. The arts of peace and civilization do 
not flourish in the war of cannon and the odour of gunpowder. The hand 
that holds the sword and defends its liberty, cannot at the same time build 
temples and construct palaces. After the sanguinary disorders that our 
country has experienced, a quarter of a century is not too much for her to 
draw breath before she puts herself to the work, and commences the very 
difficult task of a peaceful and social regeneration. Haiti has losses to re- 
pair. Her sides have been incessantly opened by the Czesarean operation of 
intestine war. Her wounds are not yet cicatrised. It is easy to criticize 
that which is done; but in the place of those you condemn, you would per- 
haps have done not so well. Moreover, the elements that we had at our 
disposal, were fitted for a state of struggle. But as soon as this state ceased, 
it failed to employ them in a manner for which they were never prepared. 
The citizens who have held the reins of Haitian government during our long 
wars, and since the peace, are for the most part children of their own work. 
They were not brought up amidst the learned European world. They have 
been long out of the intellectual movement of civilized nations. The preju- 
dices which exist against their colour prevent them from ridding themselves 
of the simple notions which they may have acquired in the primary schools 
of the lowest degree. They were strangers to a mass of knowledge, of which 
the youngest collegian would be ashamed to be ignorant. However, it is 
with this energy of character; it is with this ardent desire to serve their 
country, and to prove to the whole world that they are worthy of the liberty 
for which they have shed their blood, and suffered so much, that they have 
come to a good resolution to fill up the gaps in their education, so as to enable 
them to hold a place among independent nations. Does there exist a con- 
temporary power which has done in less than twenty-five years, more, or 
as much as the Rebublic of Haiti in the course of the same period? No— 
without doubt. But it sufficed, that it was Negroes and Mulattoes, for 
certain persons to believe themselves absolved from taking any account of 
their efforts, and of the difficult circumstances which they had to overcome. 
Accustomed then to see the universe in Paris and London, these persons 
treat all who do not approach this type, as savage and barbarous. If a na- 
tion has not an opera—a Boulevard des Italiens—a St. James’s—or a 
Regent’s Park,—it is but aherd. But gentlemen! Give ustime When 
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your fathers satisfied themselves with the narrow, dirty, stinking streets of 
their dear Jutetita, or of their old City of London; when your kings were 
glad to live in palaces less sumptuous than the parlour of the smallest notary, 
or of the poorest man of letters, they did not dream of wars, in the midst of 
difficulties which environed them, to give themselves all the luxurious ac- 
companiments of civilization, without which, according to you, it does not 
exist. They knew that all things converged to the point, for which they 
knew how to wait. Why, therefore, will you be more severe upon us, than 
upon your ancestors? Haiti isa young republic, and how much is she supe- 
rior to many other neighbouring states? You wish that we who are of yes- 
terday, should settle a crowd of questions which for six centuries you have 
studied without being able to resolve. You demand from us who are of yes- 
terday, that we should know how to be free and equal in a perfect manner, 
when you who reckon ten ages of experience, have not agreed even upon 
the true meaning of the words liberty, equality, and as for fraternity, to you 
it is still a mythic state. Be just, then, and do not demand too much, you 
who have so much to learn. (pp. iii.— xii.) 


With much of this it is impossible not to agree. Europeans have 
expected too much from the Haitians, and every attempt philan- 
thropists have made to urge the claims of the Negro to a parity of 
weight in the scale of humanity, has been met bya reference to Haiti. 
Here—at any rate—in this work of a black—of a Negro—whose entire 
race has been condemned by a blind and stolid prejudice to everlasting 
degradation, we have a tangible existing evidence of the intellectual 
capacity of the Negro. Nor can the objection that this is a solitary 
case * be any longer admitted, since in a pamphlet precursory of a 
larger work, published by Dr. Binns, a few months since ; numerous 
examples are adduced, of learned negroes, who have distinguished 
themselves in the arts and sciences, in politics, arms, and theology. 
Let us, therefore, no longer bring to the consideration of the intellec- 
tual powers of the Negro, those unjust and unphilosophical prejudices 
which have hitherto marked the intercourse of the whites with the 
blacks. But rather Ict us, in the words of this enlightened negro, M. 
Linstant, approach the question of prejudice of colour, not as one of 
the Negro, not as a citizen of the republic of Negroes, but as one of 
man,—belonging to the great human family ;—to act otherwise, says 
he, would be to narrow the circle in which I wish to move, to enter 
into personalities, and do exactly that with which I reproach others. 
(p. Xiv.) 

We shall now proceed, pedetentim et gradatim, through this very 
remarkable work, which evinces talents ofa very high order, powers of 
generalization truly amazing, ingeniousness highly commendable, sin- 














* Prodromus towards a philosophical inquiry into the Intellectual Powers 
of the Negro. By E. Binns, M.D., &c. Churchill, London, 1844. 
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cerity, worthy of all praise. Nor do we know whether these qualities are 
most conspicuous, and most deserving of ourcommendation—or whether 
we shall award the medal to the industry, learning, research, labour and 
patience, of this Negro author, who has arisen as it were from the 
very depths of cimmerian ‘darkness, if this mode of expression may 
be permitted, to enlighten, to elevate, to encourage and deliver his 
dark race from the odium of ignorance, the prejudice of passion, the 
stain of inhumanity, and the perplexity of intellectual chaos. Where 
are the annals of any one nation in Europe,—nay, where are the re- 
cords of any one nation in any other portion of the globe—in Asia 
itself, officina gentium, incunabula hominum—which contain the his- 
tory of a people, who from its struggling masses, in the short space of 
one quarter of a century from its origin, produced an author like M. 
Linstant, learned without pedantry, impressive without grrogance, 
earnest without importunity ; under contumely, dispassionate ; under 
insult, collected, cool and generous ; and exalted by his sentiments 
though twitted with the humiliation of quadrumanous animalism, 
and charged with the odium of cereopithecan affinity ? Let the Cau- 
casian no longer arrogate to himself the exclusive appropriation of in- 
tellectual excellence. Behold—the mind of the African—of the poor, 
insulted,degraded, despised, proculcated African—arises in its might, 
and with the retributive energy of outraged nature, rushing into the 
prohibited arena of intellectual battle, asserts its consequence, courts 
Investigation, and demands its rights. Let then the spirit of those 
departed Negroes—of Williams, of Toussaint, of Sancho Capitem, 
De Vasley, Friedeg,* and others, who, though acquitting thernselves 
with honour, distinguishing themselves by virtue, and elevating their 
race by their accomplishments, their learning, their talents and their 
genius, in their life-time were viewed only in the hight of psycholo- 
gical curiosities,—look down and rejoice in the advent of a better 
feeling towards their unhappy race, the nativity of another order of 
intellectual excellence, which despising the prejudices of the past, 
and eschewing the errors of antiquity, opens for itself a new vista to 
a liberal and comprehensive view of MAN as he came from the hands 
of his Maker, unpolluted by crime, unsullied by sin, and undistin- 
guished by colour. 

Our author commences by remarking that there are errors so 
deeply rooted in the world, that it would seem they ought never to 
be removed: that man having once adopted a false idea, does not 
easily divest himself of it; but whether from pride, or shame of 
change, employs sophisms more or less specious to justify it. That, 
when prejudices, which sometimes arise among the higher classes of 
society, descend to the people, they become in some manner their 
articles of belief ; and they are so impregnated with them, that they 





* Vide Dr. Binns’s Prodromus, pp- 17, 39, et infra. 
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do not attempt to give any reason for their belief. That it is only 
by frequent efforts and repeated attacks of philosophy, that we are 
enabled to make a breach in these unsettled minds for truth to enter. 
Waking then as from protracted sleep, each mai astonished, inquires 
how was it possible to maintain such bad passions, such false doc- 
trines? It is the human mind, which advancing step by step, tends, 
without ceasing, tu that exalted excellence, from which we are yet far | 
distant, but for which noble spirits love to look beyond the obscure ( 
veil of the future. | 

Among these prejudices, M. Linstant finds the prejudice of colour 
most conspicuous; and itis in the investigation of the origin aiid means 
of extirpating this prejudice that he has expended so much labour, 
and acquired so much honor. He remarks, that the vulgar, who judge H| 
merely from external appearances, were of course disposed to es- | 
tablish betaveen the intelligence of the white and black man, the 1 
same difference that they remarked between the two colours, And 
when the sophisms of those who had an interest in prosecuting the 
infamous industry of the slave trade, were dispersed among the passes, 
they profited by their disposition, (prejudice) and easily persuaded 
them that the Negro was not man. These ideas taking root in the - 
minds of the Whites, were transmitted to their posterity, and thus | 
passed from generation to generation. It required, he tells us, no- i 
thing less than the continuous attacks of the philosophy of the 18th j 
and 19th centuries, and the indefatigable zeal of the friends of hu- 
manity, to produ that change in public opinion “of which England 
has given the most generous and the most solemn example.” | 

He next proceeds to relate, that amidst that crowd of philanthro- 
pists, who with Wilberforce, Clarkson, Granville Sharp, and Brisson, 
occupied themselves with the emancipation of the Blacks—the Abbé 
Gregoire highly distinguished himself. Less fortunate than Wilber- 
force, it was not permitted him in this world to witness the fulfilment 
of his desires. But constantly occupied on the contemplation of the 
miserable lot of the Negroes, death surprised him still thinking of 
them; and to give the last proof of his solicitude, he proposed to the 
society for the abolition of slavery (of France) the question— What 
are the best means of extirpating the prejudices of the Whites against 
the colour of the Blacks and the mixed blood 2? We shall now let the 
author speak for himself. 
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lt is this subject I propose to examine. Negro as I am, I will not imitate 
the spleen of the enemies of my colour; and my words shall be without 
gall. Passion often misleads both the pen and the judgment of the writer. | 
I abandon reproaches to him who cannot defend his cause by good argu- > | 
ments. If my heart should sometimes revolt with horror when speakingof 
the injuries of my brethren, I shall always keep, O venerable Gregory ! | 
your admirable patience and moderation before my eyes, and you all— | 
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philanthropists of both worlds,—who have consecrated your labours tothe de- 
fence of the unfortunate Africans, thanks be to you! You have nominated 
them your brothers; and have claimed for them a seat at the banquet of 
civilization. Neither gold, nor grandeur has stimulated your courage. 
But knowing that in one corner of the world the laws of justice and humanity 
were violated, your soul was excited, and in the name of morality you spoke. 
Thanks be rendered to yqu! (pp. 5-6.) 


Going back to the first ages of history, M. Linstant shows that 
slavery was established from the remotest antiquity. The idea of the 
servitude of one portion of humanity to the other, he remarks, seems 
coeval with manners. Among what people did it first arise? Who 
was the first that imposed, and who was the first that submitted to 
this dread penalty ? We cannot tell. Its origin is lost in the night 
of time. Any individual, whatever his birth, station, education, colour, 
was liable to become a slave, either by the chance of war, or civil 
process, or by a thousand other means. When we have seen such 
men as Socrates, Plato, Phaedrus, Diogenes, and others, exposed for 
sale in the slave market, who could boast that he would always escape 
this terrible infliction? The father sold his children; creditors their 
debtors; congucrors their prisoners; princes their subjects. In an- 
tiquity, the principle commodity of exchange, says Heeren,* was 
man, and we find every where that the slavery of the blacks was 
concurrent with the slavery of the whites. ‘The arttiquity of both 
therefore proves nothing against the one or the othér. Diodorus of 
Sicily and Herodotus of Halicarnassus inform us that Egypt was 
peopled and civilized by the descendants of Ethiopians, who carried 
with them hieroglyphic symbols, the ordinary writing of Ethiopia. 
* Thus,” exclaims M. Linstant, ‘‘itis a point beyond all dispute, 
that Egypt was peopled by Negroes, and received from them a part 
of its first civilization. Much later, a white population planted itself 
upon this, adopted their customs, communicated their own, and from 
causes which do not belong to us to examine here, acquired a certain 
influence over the primitive population, and imposed their laws 
upon it.” (pp. 7-8.) 

Now Scripture informs us that Joseph was sold by his brothers 
into Egypt; but this was a long time posterior to the period of which 
we have just spoken; besides, slavery was an institution, without 
which, according to the ideas then entertained, no social organization 
was possible. 

The caravans were in these remote ages, as they are at present, 
the most ordinary means of communication. They traversed the 
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deserts and sought slaves in the interor of Africa ; and it would 
seem also, though our author has not hinted at this, that these 
slave-dealers did not go into the interior of Africa so much from 
choice as from necessity ; slaves, from deficient population and other 
causes, not being so easily procurable elsewhere. A long and peri- 
lous voyage, and the imperfection of the marine, were the causes 
which prevented them from carrying on the trade by sea. But 
the Phenicians, the most maritime and the most commercial people 
of antiquity, presented themselves,—their thousand vessqs scat- 
tered over the known surface of the globe, their riches and their in- 
genuity. Through them the trade in slaves assumed a new aspect. 
The perfection of their marine, the discoveries which they made 
on the African coast, and the boldness of their seamen, all contri- 
buted to animate this branch of their commerce. Slaves were then 
procurable by both these ways,—by sea through the means of their 
ships, by land through the means of the caravans. The Phenicians 
carried iron and copper to the people of the interior of Africa, and 
received from them in exchange, gold, silver, and slaves. With 
these commodities they supplied the Egyptians, who, in these _— 
times, entertained an extreme aversion for the sea, and regarded all 
those as impious who encountered its perils*, The Phenicians also 
delivered slaves to the Cyreneans, the Carthaginians, the Greeks, 
and Romans, but in numbers considerably less. They employed a 
great many of them either for their own uses, or as merchandise that 
they sold to strangers. Finally, even though we do not find in 
authors, any mention that Negro slavery was known from the highest 
antiquity, nevertheless we shall be justified in concluding from the 
geographical position of the Phoenician colonies, the extent of their 
commerce, and the custom of the people, still in a rudimen 
state at this epoch, that equally with the Whites, the Negroes consti- 
tuted an important branch of trade. 

When, in the course of events, the Carthaginians succeeded the 
Phoenicians as the rulers of the sea, they continued and extended 
their commerce with the interior o: Africa, whence they obtained 
gold, silver, dates, and salt. They supplied both the Romans and 
the inhabitants of the islands situated on the African coasts, with 
black slaves, as well as the Balearic islands, where they carried on 
a great trade, particularly of females, for whom the inhabitants had 
a very decided taste¢ (un gout trés prononcé). As this commercial 
nation had colonies in ancient Iberia, they transported thither a 
great part of their Negro slaves. This trade continued from the 
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* Goguet, Origine des Lois, liv. 4, Ire partie. Huet, Histoire du Com- 
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very earliest times, down to the possession of Spain by the Moors. 
It is not, therefore, impossible that the Negroes contributed with 
the Moors, and the influence of the climate, in giving the 
Spaniards, especially those of Andalusia, their dark colour ; so that 
these fierce Hidalgos, without doubt, towards the 15th century, 
trafficked in their ancestors; andhe who proclaimed loudly the 
purity of his origin, had concéaled in his veins some drops of that 
African blood, which he despised and sold! 

Thus we have seen that Negro slavery came from India*, tra- 
versed Egypt, Greece,—thence passed to Rome, and finally centred 
in Iberia. This was also the march of civilization. There this 
trade, which had been so extended, slackened till it was finally 
lost in the flood of events which succeeded one another so ra- 
pidly, and prepared ‘the fall of the Roman empire. Long before 
this catastrophe, very few black slaves were to be seen at Rome; 
nor were the changes which occurred after the division of the 
empire, calculated to revive the trade in Negroes. Besides, where 
was the necessity, at great expense, to seek for slaves in Africa, 
when they had them always under the name of serfs, and gens 
de main-morte? 'Thus, during all that period that preceded the 
14th century, this trade was totally abandoned. 

So far we have paraphrased our author, occasionally adding 
or subtracting as the idiom required, the language demanded, or 
the sense indicated, but in no way that interferes with the con- 
text of the work. And this method of bringing the calibre of 
M. Linstant’s talents to bear upon the judgment of the reader, 
we think, preferable to a mere abstract of the contents of the 
volume ; because we are not reviewing the performance of an 
author descended of a race of acknowledged intellect, but of an 
individual of a family, which, in consequence of its colour, has 
been considered and treated as an accidental remove from the 
brute, and partially, if not entirely, destitute of genius. 

Does the reader discover in the sentiments which this illus- 
trious Negro has embodied in this essay, anything appertaining 
to the mere animal,—the organic machine that seems distinct, 
so far as our finite powers will permit us to judge, to the oblivion 
from whence it arose? Are there not rather ennobling and ele- 
vated views of man and of man’s ultimate mission, fused into a 
correct estimate of his gigantic intellect, comprehensive mind, 
astonishing energy, and unfathomable destiny? Do we not find 
in what we have already examined of his work, ‘that he pos- 
sesses in common with ourselves—the white race,—high and mighty 





* By India, Linstant evidenly means ‘‘ The East.” 
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feelings, prescriptive talents, enlarged understanding, fervid imagi- 
nation, and acquired erudition. Shall we hesitate to receive into 
the circle of the literary world, this man, so eloquent, so refined, 
so charitable, so philosophic, merely because he differs from us in 
the external colour of the skin? Shall it be said, and will it be 
believed if related, that in the 19th century, in the reign of tne 
ever-to-be cherished Victoria, in a country which vaunts its liberality 
and boasts its philanthrony, a whole nation in amity with the 
English, not only would refuse to receive this noble personage into 
the pale of its domestic society, but positively excludes him from 
the rights of political citizenship? Yes, the Negro in America is 
still the slave, the oppressions of the whites, the force of circum- 
stances, the fate of weakness have made him. There he holds no 
rank, sustains no figure, assumes no influence, commands no re- 
spect. Simply from his colour, ex /ege, he becomes a slave in the 
Southern States! Monstrous and infamous enactment! Worthy 
of the savage Hawkins, knight, partner, and first Englishman-stealer 
of the immaculate Elizabeth! 

But let not the indignation which is natural when taking a rapid 
glance at this state of society in America, precipitate us into the 
reprehensible and mischievous doctrines of the trading philan- 
thropists, the long and lanky hungry-looking hounds of Exeter 
Hall. We disclaim any sympathy with the views and opinions, 
the delirious nonsense and Quixotic notions of these people, among 
whom, for one sincere and reasonable philanthropist, one finds a 
hundred knaves and fools. The Almighty, in his infinite goodness 
and mercy, in the majesty of his omnipotence, has willed certain 
states and degrees of rank and suffering to exist among men, not 
through any hasty or angry motives, but by a fiat of the “irreversible 
laws of nature, which violated in an individual or a nation, subjects 
the one or the other to the penalty attached to their infraction. 
Thus the individual who addicts himself to sloth or the gratification 
of his appetites, riots in luxury, and reposes in an inglorious indo- 
lence, quickly reduces himself to the condition of his poorest menial, 
and in his turn, becomes as much despised. So it is with a nation 
which abandons itself to pomp, to glory, and the expansion of 
empire. Its very possessions become impediments to its progress, 
as we observe in the plethoric alderman’s excess of health, the 
semina of disease. For immense possessions beget immense wealth ; 
immense wealth, luxury; luxury, indolence; indolence, want, beg- 
gary, destitution, slavery,—political or corporal. 

Thus, we think that both Africa, and Aboriginal America, are 
now paying the penalty of the infraction of phy sical and organic 
laws, violated at those remote periods when the waving fields of 
England were immersed in vicarious oceans, and the sunny plains 
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of France gave shelter in their weedy waters to the plesiosaurus, 
the ichthyosaurus, megalosaurus and other monstrous and astound- 
ing creatures*. For, in the rapid lightning-like flash of imagina- 
tion, ‘a thousand years are but as yesterday ;” and it is as easy to 
imagine the passage of centuries of ages rolling before the mind’s 
eye, as it is to recollect the arrow-like transit of the railway 
train. | 

If, then, this hypothesis be founded on fact,—and the ruins of Pa- 
lenque in America, and the debris of desolate and destroyed cities 
in central Africa, countenance and corroborate the opinion,—the 
Indians of America and the Negroes of Africa are now liquidating 
in chains and degradation the claims which the propounder of inex- 
orable and inexpugnable laws demands for the infraction of their 
clauses. To hasten the fulfilment of this destiny by every wise and 
judicious exertion of government or individuals, is wise, is well ; 
but to sever the links of slavery at once, and turn the slave loose 
upon the usages of civilized society, is only to retard, not advance, 
the day of his final exodus from bondage. 

Man does not improve, advance, or acquire knowledge in the ag- 
gregate. It is possible to convert a whole nation in one day to the 
dogmas of a new religion, but it does not enter into the category of 
possibilities to make even one Bacon, or one Washington, in a cen- 
tury. Thenational mind of the African must be elevated by degrees. 
It must be first assaulted through its interests. It must he attacked 
through selfishness, appetite, and personal vanity ; not by subtle dis- 
quisitions of knavish philanthropists and trading missionaries, anti- 
slavery societies, and tract-printing companies, who for the most 
part make a profit of charity, and live upon the produce of swindled 
benevolence. Poco en Poco, as the Italians say, is the motto of all 





* We are not ignorant of the opinion generally entertained, that man was 
not created at the geologic epoch of which we are speaking. This we be- 
lieve to be Buckland’s, Mantel’s, and Conybeare’s opinion—or was—for mo- 
dern science changes its phases so frequently, that what is orthodox to-day 
is heterodox to-morrow. ‘These gentlemen are authorities on fossil subjects 
not easily questioned. But we have seen in the possession of M. Koch, (who 
it will be recollected exhibited at the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, the fossil 
remains of a gigantic quadruped to which he gave the name of Missourium, ) 
several arrow-heads formed of agate, which he assures us he found imbedded 
in the soil near this stupendous fossil. Now these arrow-heads are exactly 
similar to those in use by the Indians of the present day, who live upon the 
banks of the Big-bone River, where the missorium was-found ; and it is at 
least a natural inference, that a race of Indians, progenitors of the present, 
existed at the time this missourium (or according to Professor Owen, Masto- 
don Giganteum J inhabited the plains adjacent Big-bone River ; otherwise, 
how shall we account for the presence of the arrow- heads ? 
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wise men who desire to elevate the character of a people, or to lay 
the foundation of a great national movement. 

Precipitation, temerity, rashness, even in the performance of the 
most noble actions, mar their effects, though they may nbt prevent 
their consequences. The Reformation, for example, wise as were 
the ostensible motives of the martyrs, namely, reform, not destruction 
of the Catholic church, beggared an entire nation to enrich a few 
courtiers, and exempt aristocracy from personal sacrifices, to entail 
and inflict a murderous Poor-Law upon a suffering people. Reforms 
such as these cost more than they are worth. They divert the in- 
tellectual entity from the road which it had chosen; it may be er- 
roneously rendering the journey circuitous and tedious, but it does 
not advance man in his great mission,—for-all things are to com- 
mence again, when it is but learning new modes of expressing thought, 
novel ways of conveying feelings, and foreign habits of developing 
reverence, respect, or adoration. ‘To kill the hydra-headed pre- 
judice of the Americans, you must educate them, not enfranchise 
their slaves, Let the gentlemen and ladies of the Southern States 
once be made to believe that it is ungentlemanly and unladylike to 
knock down a Negro, or whip a Negress—that it is contrary to their 
interest and their characters to hold men in bondage, and they will 
begin to feel and to think so. All changes in public opinion, whatever 
utilitarians may think, must come from the enlightened, from above 
downwards, steadily and slowly ; not irregularly and by impulsive 
efforts, from below upwards. This is the order of the universe of 
social and political existences. We return to our author :—Having 
traced the existence of the slave-trade from the earliest periods of 
recorded time down to the fourteenth century, he pauses to inquire 
if, during these periods, the Negro was an object of particular pre- 
judice ? He replies, substantiating the answer by a reference to 
Juvenal (Sat. 6), no/ because if such a prejudice had existed, would 
not those authors, who speak of slavery, have alluded to a factso re- 
markable? Simply, then, the Negro was confounded with the other 
slaves, and partook of the contempt which was attached to the con- 
dition of slavery. Now, how were these slaves treated? How were 
they considered in the olden time ? 

Among the Hebrews and their contemporaries, they were recom 
mended to be treated with mildness, and they were forbidden to be 
chastised with too much rigour. He who killed a slave was punished 
as a homicide.* The Egyptians punished those severely who killed 
either a freeman or a slave.} ‘To remind their masters of their hu- 
manity, and at the same time to alleviate the wretched condition of 





* Exod. xxi. 20. Job xxxi. 13, 14, 15. 
+ Diod. 1, 5, p. 88. s 2 
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the slaves, there had been established even before the time of Cyrus, 
a specics of saturnalia which lasted for five days, during which their 
masters not only joined in their amusements, but attended them in 
the capacity of servauts.* Even the Greeks, who believed them- 
selves of all the people of the earth only fitted for freedom,} had a 
law from the most remote times, similar to this of tie Egyptians.[ At 
Athens, if a slave were cruelly treated by one master, he could de- 
mand his sale to another ;§ and from Demosihenes we learn that a 
great many Athenians were punished with death for maltreating their 
slaves.|| The Spartans acted, otherwise towards the wretched Helots. 
Who can forget the periodical massacres under the name of crypti, 
of which the latter were the victims ? ‘* Such was the excess of cala- 
mity of the Helots of Lacedemon,” says Montesquieu, “ that they 
were not only slaves of the citizen, but of the state. They belonged 
not only to all, but to a single man.”] Revolts and insurrections of 
the wretched beings were therefore common in Sparta ; for any death 
was preferable to such a life. 

The Romans, contrary to the Greeks, thought and taught, that 
according to natural laws, all men were born equal, and that slavery 
was a violation of these natural laws.** One might be tempted to 
believe from this that slaves were more humanely treated among 
them than the Greeks. But such was not the case. They enter- 
tained, it is true, less contempt for the slaves taken in war than for 
those born in their houses.}+ This preference was also pecuniary, as 
they considered breeding slavestt a very unprofitable specula- 
tion. But apart from these petty exceptions, which disappeared 
during the great Roman depravity, the comtempt into which the 
slaves fell, went far {to make them forget that they were human. 
Everything was permiited the masier—and it wasan axiom, in servum 
nihil non domino licere ;§§ and while they compared them to cattle, 
doubted if they should not be classed among swine.|||] They did not 
receive their testimony in courts of law, that was always refused un- 








* Herod. 1. Strabo XI, 

+ Aristot. Pol. Ch. 1. 

{ Eurip, Hecub. v. 291. 

§ Athen, VI. 19. 

|| Demosthen. Orat. Cont. Med. 

{| Esprits des Lois, XV. 17. 

** Digest. 1. 1, tit. 5, § 4. Liv. 1, t 1,§4. Liv. 50, tit. 17, § 32. 
In tit. liv. 1, § 2. 

t+ Just. Lips. sur ces parates de sosie 4 mercure: Tic qui verna est que- 
rilur, V. 24, se. 1, act. 

{{ Xenophont. Econom. III. 9. Hesiodeles jours. 2. 

§§ Senec. Controv. lib. 5. Controv. 34. 

|||| Senect. Epist.47. Diog. lib. 50, t.47, § 32. Cod. lib. 3,t. 1, 46. 
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less under the torture.* ‘They appeared rather as automata than 
men, and their value rested on the opinion of the appraiser appointed 
to valuet them. Their unions did not take the name of marriage, 
and their children were not dependent upon them.{ They were 
not subjected to the same punishments as freemen, and for very tr.- 
fling faults were punished with death.§ These miserable wretches 
were not permitted to speak in the presence of their masters—-and 
for the least noise, even for sneezing, they were chastised with rods. 
They were regarded, in fact, as domestic enemies,—hence the proverb 
Quot servi tot hostes.|| ‘*That the Emperors,” says M. Linstant, 
‘“‘ ameliorated the condition of the slaves; that they forbid them to 
be put to death but by the verdict of a magistrate; that they pu- 
nished the master as a murderer who had killed his slave without 
cause—were modifications dependent upon religious or political 
causes, and which I have no intention to examine,’ 





* Leo. Const. 49. Terent. Phorm. act. 2, sc. 2. Cujac. Observ. XX. 
28. Quintil. Declam. 169. Demosth. in Neceram. 

+ Dig. XLVIII. 18. 

+ Ulp. t. 5. Inst. lib. 1, t. 10, 11. 

§ Dig. lib. 48, t. 9, § 10. : 

|| Erasm. adag. 31, p. 358. Test. 1, sc. 1- Senct- Epist. 47. 

4] Mr. Linstant, we think, should have alluded to the fact, that though 
slaves were liable to be treated with all the cruelty and barbarity of a rude 
age, fond of barbaric pomp and power, that they were not abused so much 
because they were bondmen, as because their masters were slaves,—for the 
life of the most exalted citizen and that ofthe most debased bondman were 
equal in the eyes of the Romanemperors. We should say, then, that in the 
rcign of the emperors, kindness was the rule, and harshness the exception. 
A man may, in the moment of anger, maltreat a valuable horse, but he ‘will 
not often repeat the same treatment, for the best of all reasons,—his own in- 
terest. Now a slave was worth more than a horse, and supposing, as we 
have seen, that the Romans considered slaves as cattle, we have nowhere on 
record that there existed a systematic code of cruelty for these animals, nay, 
there are rather facts to the contrary, as every reader of the Bucolics must 
remember. But independent of this conjectural reasoning, we have direct 
testimony in support of our position. In the Fragments of Epicietus, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Carter (Dublin, 1760, p. 422,—Frag. xxx.)—the following 
humane and kindly advice to the Romans in the treatment of their slaves 
will be found. We may mention that this practice of giving something from 
the table to the slaves who were about it, was common in all the respectable 
families, and onthe sugar estates, during the existence of slavery in the 
West Indies :—* It would be best, if both while you are persona!ly making 
your preparations, and while you are feasting at table, you could give among 
the servants part of what is before you. But, if such a thing be difficult: at 
that time, remember, that you, who are not weary, are attended by those 
who are ; you, who are eating and drinking, by those who are not; you 
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The barbarians,* as the Romans called all uther nations but them- 
selves and the Greeks, were by no means so cruel to their slaves as 
the Romans; and much later—in the last century, the freebooters 
and bucaniers treated their Negro slaves with great humanity. This 
may be conceived ; because rude nations, by the simplicity of their 
social relations, keep alive the sentiments of primitive equality and 
human dignity—sentiments which are only effaced as nations become 
corrupt. 

Such was the condition of the slaves among the ancients, and it is 
impossible to conceive anything more miserable. Now, if Negroes, 
for there were slaves of this colour in all these nations, had been the 
objects of especial prejudice, we cannot conceive to what further 
extent of barbarity their masters would have been transported. 
When we find that the Romans were so barbarous as to brand their 
slaves with a hot iron in the face, and that they imprisoned them in 
loathsome dungeons at night to prevent their escape—when we see 
that they suspended them with weights of a hundred pounds to the 
feet, to whip t!.em—when we find a legislation so infamous as to in- 
flict the last penalty upon a slave in whose presence his master ex- 
pired ; and which imposed the same punishment upon all the slaves 
of a master who had been assassinated, without respect to sex, age, 
innocence or guilt, and whether they were in the house or not at the 
time of the murdert}—we would ask them, what would be in similar 
circumstances the punishment of the Negro slave? No—the ancients 
did not entertain the absurd idea of aristocracy of skin—it is the in- 
vention of modern masters. The few Negro slaves which were at 
Rome, were like the servile class fin general, confounded with the 
cattle. Weeven find that this description of slaves were very much 
affected in Greece and Italy, and formed objects of especial luxury,t 
so that it would appear that their lot wasmore comfortable than that 
of the other unfortunate victims of slavery. They were especially 
reserved tu enliven the guests at the conclusion of the repast—a 
duty whieh was only delegated to Negro slaves when the host de- 
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who are talking, by those who are silent; you who are at ease, by those who 
are under constraint: and thus you will never be heated into any unrea- 
sonable passion yourself; nor do any mischief by provoking another.” 
Mrs. Carter very justly remarks: ‘‘ There is something strikingly beautiful 
and humane in this consideration about servants.” As Epictetus had been 
the slave of the infamous Epaphroditus, the jreedman of Nero, and had 
been extremely ill-treated by him, he was well calculated to give such 
advice. 

* Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c. 25. 

+ Diog. Lib. 29, t. 5, § 1 et 14. Tacit. Annal. lib. 14, Nos. 42 et suiv. 

} Heeren, De la Polit. et du Comm. des Peuples, &c. t. 4, p. 205. 
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sired to do honour to his visitors. The history of Athens offers us 
numerous examples of this practice.* 

Now let us proceed to inquire how Negro slavery was introduced 
into Europe, after having remained in such complete oblivion from 
the fall of the Roman empire to the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. Negroes, Mulattoes, and men of all colours swarmed there ; 
but the Moors being expelled the country, they fled to the other side 
of the Mediterranean, with a view to escape the arm of their merci- 
lessenemies. The fortunate issue of the battle of Ceuta, fought in 
1415, and the discovery the Portuguese made of some islands through 
the ambition of the Infant Don Henry, enabled the conquerors to 
follow the infidels to the coasts of Arguin,+ where they made pri- 
soners of all the Mahomedans they found there, and carried them, 
in 1440, to Lisbon. These people multiplied so much, that when 
the parents of the Mahomedan prisoners thought, in 1442, to ex- 
change them for Negroes,} the exchange excited the cupidity of the 
Portuguese. Then from all parties of the interior of Africa, tribes 
came down to the sea-shore, bringing with them, not only gold and 
silver, but slaves. Hence the origin of the Portuguese slave-trade. 
Somewhat later, the Spaniards, excited by the lust of money, en- 
tered also into the trade, carrying the slaves generally to Seville, 
where they occupied a portion of the city, apart from the people, and 


one of them was appointed “judge of the Negroes and Mulattoes” of 


the city. However, they did not always remain there—a portion 
was transported to Madeira and the Canaries, which were discovered 
in 1420, and there employed in the cultivation of the sugar cane. 
Thus, then, was Africa, so long forgotten by’the people of the West, 
revealed to Europe; and it must be confessed, net under very favour- 
able auspices. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the fire of discovery had 
imparted itself to all classes. Every one, upon information more or 
less uncertain, set out, to explore unknown countries; and attempting 
to discover some ideal Eldorado, found out a real country, 
or what was more common, perished the victim of temerity and im- 
prudence. At length, Columbus discovered America in 1492, and a 
new feature in the history of man was to be perceived, and a new 
order of things to be commenced. The Spaniards scarcely possessed 
themselves of the islands of the Antilles, when they divided the in- 
habitants into allotments,—another name for slavery ; and the ill- 
treatment to which these people were made to submit, soon depopu- 





* Notamment liv. 4, ch. ii- 

+ Arguin is an island on the coast of Zahara, thirty miles S. E. of Cape 
Blanco, Long. 17,5, W. Lat. 20, 30, N: 

+ De Barros, Asiat. dec. lib. 3, c. 8, fol. 33, 6. 
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lated the islands. As early as 1502, some Negroes, under the 
government of Ovando, passed from Madcira and the Canaries to St. 
Domingo. They were at this period treated like the aborigines,— 
nay, it appears that the latter were exposed to the contumely of the 
Negroes. Las Casas says, ‘“‘ the Indians are tortured by their mas- 
ters, and even by the servants and Negroes.* This, however, did not 
prevent them from escaping with the Indians; so that Orlando was 
much opposed to their landing in the island, and they wereconsequently 
at first only tolerated. ‘ There was even,” says Charlevoix, ‘fan 
edict of the Catholic king against this noveliy.”+ But ‘the system 
was soon changed. The indigenous population had diminished so 
fast, that in 1507, fourteen years after its discovery, there were but 
60,000, or the 20ih part of what they had found there. It was ne- 
cessary to remedy this decimation, and in 1509, they sought for 
Negroes in Africa, who were destined, on the virgin soil of Haiti, 
to submit to all the evils of exile and slavery. 

A triple advantage was presented to those who embarked in this 
odious traffic. IJn,the first place, the Negroes worked harder than 
the Indians, and supported fatigue better ;—in the second, their 
masters could treat them as they pleased, there being no laws for 
their protection as there were for the Indians; and, in the third 
place—and this consideration weighed more that all the others put 
together—they could more easily replace those who died either from 
anxiety, overwork, or cruelty. i 

In the meanwhile, the Metropolitan of St. Domingo, took no 
cognizance of these proceedings, and according to the demands and 
the pecuniary means of the masters, vessels continued to bring Ne- 
groes from Africa, and Caraibs from Gaudeloupe. But in 1517, a 
Flemish nobleman, grand chamberlain of the king, obtained a patent 
for transporting four thousand Negroes to the four larger Antilles. 
This privilege he sold to the Genoese for an enormous sum, who 
again disposed of the Negroes at very high prices. This coming to 
the knowledge of Hawkins, afterwards knighted by Elizabeth, he 
fitted out vessels in 1562, by means of which he committed the 
most atrocious acts on the coast of Africa, bringing off no less than 
300 of the natives, all of whom he sold into slavery in St. Domingo, 
This voyage was so successful that he prosecuted the impious en- 
terprise the succeeding vear{. At length companies were formed, 





* GEuvres de Las Casas, par de Llorenti, t. i. 

+ Charlevoix, Histoire de Saint- Domingue, t. 1, p. 288. 

+ Hawkins was assisted in his first enterprize by his worshipful friends of 
London, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, Master Gunson, (his 
father-in-law), Sir William Winter, Master Bromfield, and others ; all which 
persons liked so well of his intention, that they became liberal contributors 
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patents multiplied, and the trade in Negroes became so extensive, 
that on the most moderate calculation, the number introduced into 
St.Domingo alone, from the year 1680 to 1776, amounted to 800,000. 
After this fact, we may} conceive the number of unfortunate Afri- 
cans, who were made to supply the deficiency and depeopling of the 
Spanish West India colonies, and the means, more or less atrocious, 
which were resorted to to procurethem. And it was in the name 
of religion, and for the purpose of withdrawing the Africans from 
idolatry, and to teach them the mild laws of the Evangelist, that the 
first patents were granted, and for a long time continued. In this, 
as in similar instances, religion has served asa pretext for cruelty. 
But though a slave, like the Indian he had come to replace, the 
Negro was subjected only to domestic slavery. The master had still 
before him the prospect of the entire extinction of the original in- 
habitants, and the communications between Africa and Hispaniola 
were not as frequent as they subsequently became. It was necessary 
then to soften the rigours of slavery, so that they might not lead to 
results disastrous to their interests. But why, asks our author, do 
revolutions which overturn the existing order of things, differ so 
widely in their results from the point of their departure? It is that 
the logic of events is more rigorous and more inflexible than that of 
man, and that once a principle is admitted and launched into prac- 
tice, in vain we seek to fix a point of arrest. It is necessary, even 
by the force of things, that it should produce all its consequences. 
The slavery of. man once admitted, we have seen among the 
Romans in the earlier history of the Republic, that it assumed the 
patriarchical form; it then passed from that through all the degrees 
of cruelty, and only stopped at the complete assimilation of man to 
the brute. We see also the same thing occurring in modern coloni- 
zation,—the slavery of the Blacks following all the phases of the 
Roman, and only stopping at a consequence equally absurd; namely, 








and adventurers in the action; for which purpose there were three good 
ships immediately provided, the Salomon of 120 tunnes, wherein Master 
Hawkins himself went, as general; the Swallow, of 100 tunnes, and the 
Jonas, a bark of 40 tunnes ; in which small fleete, Master Hawkins took 
with him 100 men.—(Hakluyt.) Arriving at Sierra Leone, he got mto his 
possession, “‘ partly by the sword and partly by other means,” 300 Negroes, 
which he landed at St. Domingo. In the following year'Elizabeth gave him 
the command of the Jesus, (Heavens! what a profanation !) a vessel of 700 
tons; this with the Salomon, thé Tiger, and the Swallow, vessels respectively 
of 50 and 30 tons each, formed his second fleet. The atrocities which he 
committed are detailed at length in Hakluyt, and Edwards (Brit. West 
Indies) has copied them in his second volume, 4to. Lond. 1794, pp. 42, 
43, 2ud Edit. 
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the negation of intelligence to every man having a black skin! The 


same causes have always produced the same effects. Whatis then 
the great revolution which should accomplish the entire regeneration 
of humanity? Weare ignorant of it. But let every man work 
upon the common edifice ; and when all men shall have learned the 
true principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity; when all men 
shall see in other men, whatever be the shade of {their skin, but 
brothers, and shall treat them as such, then we shall see this regenera- 
tion so much coveted, proceed with rapid strides,—not among the 
Blacks only, but all mankind. 

Prejudice of colour, M. Linstant thinks, presented two phases in 
the colonies. At first it was attached to slavery, and it is in this 
point that it resembles the prejudice of the ancients. We have secn 
that the brutality and barbarism of the moderns, do not cede in any- 
thing to the ancients. Prejudice next attached itself to the colour 
of the Negroes, and itis this last character which it has preserved to 
the present day, and which has caused all the evils that have afflicted 
and still afflict the New World. 

This division, our author contends, is not arbitrary—it flows from 
the same state of things. The first period of colonial prejudice ap- 
peared, so to speak, at the birth of the colonies. It existedin the 
time of the slavery of the Indians, and it is yet one of the miseries 
which they bequeathed to their Negro successors. This prejudice 
extended with the population and the new establishments—but it 
will not subsist very much longer. 

Let us inquire who were the persons who composed the population 
of the Antilles in the earlier times? Vagabonds, mutinous sailors, 
ignorant peasants, outcasts.* Could these persons pretend issue 
from a more ‘noble origin than the blacks and the free men of colour 
which they found there, and whose ignorance equalled their own ? 
No—certainly. In Hispaniola, they recognised but two ranks or 
conditions—planters and slaves; for those white men who were en- 
gaged to serve their masters for three years, were to all intents and 





* This remark does not hold good of our English colonies,—at least of 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, where the descendants of some of the oldest families 
in England are still to be found. The Creoles, Bridges remarks, in his 
Annals of Jamaica, are justly proud’of their origin, and preserve their pedi- 
grees with muchcare. The south side of Jamaica, for example, was peopled 
principally by the Cromwell party, or the republicans ; the north side, by 
the adherents of Charles the First, or the cavaliers ; and the names of 
Haughton Court, Haughton Tower, Everton, &c. &c., given to large estates 
on the north-west, inthe Parish of Houneer, immediately point out the con- 


nection between the older familiés in England and their descendants in 
Jamaica. 
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purposes slaves for that period.* These indented servants (ouvriers) 
endured every species of contumely from their masters. We find in 
an order of Council of the island of Martinique of the 2nd May, 
1606, that they are forbidden to be mutinous and insolent, andit is 
permitted the inhabitants to punish them as disorderly persons ; and 
further, penalties were inflicted upon them if they complained, or if 
they absented themselves from their work on this account. This, it 
may be perceived, was but the reflection of the contempt then existing 
in France for those who were called vilains. Let us follow this first 
phase in all its developements. 

Led by the desire of accumulating wealth, the first Europeans 
who landed in the Antilles, had no women with them, though many 
had been already married in Europe. Those who were not, married 
women of the country, for Ovando drove those from the island who 
would not marry, and did not wish, moreover, to bring their wives 
from Europe. From the alliance of these Europeans with the In- 
dians, sprung the Metis. When the aborigines disappeared from the 
island, when as a people they had ceased to exist, these adventurers 
chose their companions from among the Negresses. ‘Those who mar- 
ried them de facto enfranchised them—others lived in concubinage. 
T® the children born of either of these unions they gave the name of 
Mulattoes.+ The rank of the children of coloured concubines was 
not determined by any law, but in this particular, the custom of the 
first colonists was observed, that is to say, that Mulattoes, legitimately 
born, inherited from their white fathers. Those who were natural 
children were generally enfranchised—whence the name freed, 
which the men of colour bore for so long a time. When the edict 
of the year 1685—-the code noir—declared that the Mulatto should 
follow the condition of his mother, it made him a slave, who was the 
son of a slave mother. But the habits and manners of the people 


- 





* Labat, Nouveau Voy. aux iles de l’Amer.t 1, p.109. This was the 
same case in Jamaica, and these ‘‘ indented servants” were, from the cir- 
cumstance of the majority being natives of Scotland, called ‘Scotch new 
Negroes.” See Long’s Jam., vol. 2nd. Their condition, if anything, was 
worse than the Negroes. 


+ Mulat, Mulatre, Mulate, but generally Mulatre, in English,'Mulatto, is 
a word derived from the Latin Malus, in French AMwwlet, an animal begotten 
of a horse and a she ass, or between a jack andamare. This word, which 
was a great insult in Spain, was given in contempt to the children born of a 
father and a mother of different religions, as a Moor and a Spanish woman, 
or a Spaniard and a female Moor. It was subsequently applied to every 
individual born out of wedlock, and finally in the Colonies, to the children of 
a Negro and a white woman, or of a white man and Negress. (Linstant.) 
Long (Hist. Jam. vol. ii. p. 260) gives a table of the ‘‘ direct lineal ascent 
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prevailed, and Mulattoes continued to be freed. The father who 
dared to brave public opinion, by retaining his natural son in slavery, 
was justly condemned. Subsequently, M.. Ducasse, Governor of 
Tortuga and the West of St. Domingo, demanded that they should 
consecrate by a law that which had been for a long time the custom, 
and that all Mulattoes should be declared free who had reached their 
twentieth year. This demand was refused, and custom continued 
the guide. 

However, in enfranchising their children, parents found that it 
failed to provide for them. Land was of little value, and it was of 
consequence to the government that it should be cleared; conse- 
quently allotments were readily conceded to those who were the 
first to fell some trees, and to acquire what they called the right 
of hache,* or hatchet; and these allotments descended to their 
children. . 

The coloured classes now rapidly augmented, either through alli- 
ances between the Whites with the Negresses, or between the Mu- 
lattoes themselves. And the indented servants who could not, 
during their servitude of three years, work for themselves, as well as 
the Whites who arrived from Europe, marrying women of colour, 
found a footing in society, and thus had no other cares but the im- 
provement of the property of their wives. Any prejudice as_ to 
colour did not then exist, and it could not have existed. The 
masters had but an extremely limited number of slaves, and in 
education they were not much their superiors. Society was such as 
it is in all rising societies. The master and the slave toiled in con- 
cert. The first, besides the interest that he had in preserving the 
slave, his property, had also the desire of increasing his fortune. 
The Blacks and Mulattoes both sent their children to be instructed 
in France. Even the slaves themselves, on touching the soil of the 





from the Negro venter.”—Thus, white man ‘and black woman, Mulatta ; 

ditto with Mulatta, Terceron; ditto’with Terceron, Quinteron ; ditto with 
Quinteron, White. The mediate or stationary. 

Quarteron—Terceron. 
Toute-enc!ayre, RETROGRADE. 

Mulatta|| Terceron Negro|| Mulatta. Indian=Mulatta. Negro=Indian 
Mestize | 
Saltatras Sambo de Mulatta } =Negro Sambo de Indiau } —Sambo de 


| | Mulatta 
Negro. 
Givero. 


Which Givero, he derives from Giferd, a butcher. 
* H. D, Considér sur la Colon: de S. D. t. 1, 1. 1, 2, p. 88. 
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mother country, became free. We do not find then, either in prac- 
tice orin law, any trace of prejudice. The master possessed as here- 
tofore the right to correct his slave; but the law provided that this 
right should not be exercised but in reasonable limits, and a decree 
of the 10th May 1671, of the council of Martinique, condemned a 
master to pay afine of 500lbs. of sugar for having maltreated a 
Negress: 

If we sometimes find excessive penalties inflicted by the law 
itself upon the slaves, we must recollect that at this period, all the 
laws, whether European or colonial, were stamped with that 
character of barbarism which they have very slowly lost. There 
always existed a law which protected the slave against the ill-treat- 
ment of his master. Thus, at the same moment that a decree of 
the council of Martinique, of the 20th October 1670, cashiered a 
lieutenant because he plagued his wife and mutilated his Negroes ; 
a decree of the same council, issued the same day, condemned a 
Negro slave to have the leg cut off and nailed to the gibbet, for ex- 
ample, because this slave had killed a young ass. 

The edict of 1685, called the Code noir, completed the measures 
which, up to this period, had regulated the government of the 
colonies. Excessive flagellations, and profusion of lashes, con- 
trasted singularly enough with a certain spirit of justice which seemed 
to have presided at the framing of this ediet. Thus the colonial 
slave was, according to this new code, incapacitated for all things, 
as were the Roman slaves in the worst periods of their servitude. 
He was declared moveable property; he could be seized; his 
evidence was not received ft a court of justice; he could be no 
party in an action, not even for outrages or excesses committed on 
his person’; while, if he used violence towards a free man, he could, 
if the latter expired, be punished with death; he could not hold 
property, &c. Besides these exorbitant provisions, we find others 
which were favourable. For example; the husband and wife 
could not be sold separately, nor their young children separated 
from them if they were the property of the same master; their 
enfranchisement was encouraged; an entertainment was provided 
for them on their marriage, &c. Masters could name them testa- 
mentary executors, tutors to their children; make them their sole 
legatees, and they were by the same act, declared free. The slave 
who landed in France became a freeman, nor could he be’ reduced 
to slavery on his return to the colony. All these wise enact- 
ments fell into desuetude in the colonies, or were abrogated by 
posterior laws, while they adopted the barbarism of those which 
rendered the chains of the slaves so heavy. 

Up, then, to the period of 1770, we look in vain for any traces of 
prejudice. There were no distinctions but those which necessarily 
exist in a slave country, viz., that between master and slave. Man- 
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ners did not constitute any other, and the law was the same for all 
free men. It was impossible that it could be otherwise. In the 
infancy of a state, distinctions do not exist. Every man is equal. 
Divisions into castes, prejudices of colour, apd a thousand other 
absurdities disappear, or, to speak more correctly, are lost in the 
necessity of mutual protection. The disposition, also, of the first 
adventurers who found colonies, is not very prone to prejudices of 
any kind ; and we have on record, according to our author, who and 
what were the first colonizers of St. Domingo ; and at the period of 
which we are speaking, the numbers of planters did not amount to 
more than 400, under the government of M. Dogeron.* These 
consisted principally of bucaniers and pirates, who, wearied with a 
life of violence, and arrived at a certain age, abandoned the dagger 
of the rover for the hoe of the labourer. Those who had not been 
pirates were not much better.+ I would now ask, says M. Linstant, 
could there exist in the bosom of a society composed of such ele- 
ments, prejudices towards a class which, from their fortune, morals, 
and numbers were so superior to the other? Under the administra- 
tion of Dogeron and his successors, the white’ population was consider- 
ably augmented, and from 400, which it was in 1665, it increased to 
1500, four years later. But this did not introduce any change in the 
manners of the colony. 

Thus concludes the first chapter with this examination of the first 
period of colonial prejudice as to colour, and which, as we have seen, 
had no existence. In the second chapter, to which we can but 
briefly refer, he traces with great acumen the origin of the prejudice 
to the distinction which existed in France between the different 
classes of society—which, of course, he derives from feudalism. He 
says, that the revolution of 1789 was the result of oppression, which 
drove the peopleinto acts of violence, their minds having been excited 
by the writings of philosophers upon liberty and equality; and the 
affair of July, 1830, was the consequence of the five years’ acts of the 
restoration. Upon these two points there can be but one opinion. 

We cannot follow our author further in his elaborate and ex- 
tremely forcible portrayal of the condition of France and the colony’ 
of St. Domingo immediately preceding the revolution of 1789. It 
would lead us intoa dissertation that would end ina plethoric quarto. 
We have been delighted with his arguments, his style, and his phi- 
losophy, and those who have been ever accustomed to consider and 
treat the Negro as an animal inferior in intellectual capacity to the 
White man, will have their prejudices removed, their minds en- 
lightened, end their understandings enlarged, by a perusal of this 





" The author means white planters. 
¢ This affirmation must be received with some reservation. 
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really important work. The publication is a corroboration of the 
doctrine laid down by Pritchard in his History of Man, and carried 
out at length by Doctor Binns, in his Prodromus towards an inquiry 
into the Intellectual Powers of the Negro. Well may M. Linstant 
declare that prejudice of colour is fast dying away. Almost in the 
recollection of the author of this article, if a coloured person struck 
a white man in Jamaica, the law demanded that his hand should be 
lopped off. No coloured man could vote at an election, unless he 
had certain patent letters granted him by the house of assembly,— - 
nor could he hold a commission in the Militia, plead at the bar, 
practise as a law attorney, or even hold the office of constable! But 
what a revolution has now taken place! Even before the emanci- 
pation of the Blacks, the few coloured and Black population were 
admitted to all the offices of honour and distinction which are pro- 
per toacolony. This wise policy had been insisted upon, even so 
far back as the time of Long, the historian of Jamaica, but it was 
always opposed, and chiefly by the later adventurers who settled in 
Jamaica. In carrying this act, the governor of Jamaica, Lord Nor- 
manby, tnen Lord Mulgrave, the descendant of the old blacksmith 
who fished up the Spanish galleon off the Coast of St. Domingo, 
and enriched both himself and the drunken Duke of Albermarle,— 
was excited by no noble or generous motives, but was entirely ac- 
tuated by political and party considerations. He was chagrined at 
some notice taken by the newspapers of the island of the old black- 
smith Phipps, and he was determined, as he averred, to humble the 
people. ‘The vagaries which he committed, and which were followed 
up by that veracious nobleman Lord Sligo, are matters of history. 
We judge that Lord Normanby’s motives were neither pure nor 
philosophical, from the fact, that as soon as he was promoted to 
office, he endeavoured by every means in his power to disfranchise 
the very persons he had pretended to enfranchise, but which attempt, 
thanks to the justice and patriotism of Sir Robert Peel, he failed to 
accomplish. It was a strange mode, indeed, of shewing his consi- 
deration for the freedom of the subject, and the principles of the 
British constitution, to seek to disfranchise, for no reason at all, 
50,000 or 60,000 persons, out of a population of half a million. 
But then there were to be three commissioners appointed to. govern 
the island at a yearly salary (we believe) of £20,000 per annum 
each, and as the Whigs then were composed, and are now, of a vast 
amount of pauper nobility, these sweets of office were temptations 
that seemed to have been irresistible. But let us cease to think of a 
party that has so long and so continuously proved its incompetency, 
tyranny, and injustice, and take leave of the works of M. Linstant, 
with feelings of pride and exultation, that another great proof, in 
the intellectual excellence of this ingenious Negro, has been offered, 
of the gocdness, and greatness, and justice of the Creator, who has 
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not made one class of his creatures of the same family and species to 
be the subjects and slaves of another. No; in the words of Menander, 
as given by both M. Linstant and Dr. Binns—Quiconque est né avec 
des sentimens genéréux, fit il Negre. . . . est noble. 





Art. VI.—Travels in Southern Abyssinia, through the country of 


Adal to the Kingdom of Shoa. By Cuas. Jounston, M.R.C.S. 
2 vols. Madden. 


Mr. JOHNSTON was the medical officer of the iron armed steamer PAle- 
gethon, boundon secret service, it was rumoured, to the eastern coast 
of Africa or India. On reaching Calcutta, in 1841], he resigned his 
appointment, in order to carry out a long-cherished desire to pene- 
trate the interior of Africa. He was introduced to members of the 
Government in India, who manifested every disposition to forward 
his enterprise; and at length he was put in charge of stores forwarded 
from Aden to the Embassy in Shoa, of which Major Harris was the 
head. Accordingly, having traversed the course of desert-country 
taken by the Major in his progress to the Highlands of Ethiopia, he 
arrived safely at his destination, being during his journey through 
the wild regions equally dependent upon the native tribes who were 
employed as his guides, though with this difference, that he had much 
less of the appearance and circumstance of official state. 

Having reached the British mission in Shoa, almost the first thing 
our traveller did was to come to an open rupture with the Major, 
although the cause is not explained. One result of the quarrel was 
that the surgeon enjoyed not the countenance of the Embassy; and 
to add to his obstacles, he was afflicted with an intermittent fever, 
that had been of some standing, but was now aggravated by the rainy 
season; so that he was generally incapable of any very strenuous ex- 
ertion, and sometimes prevented from leaving his couch. The con- 
sequence was that he saw but little even of the kingdom of Shoa, and, 
of course, was prevented from making those excursions into the 
countries on the confines of Shoa, and into the interior of Africa, 
which he had so earnestly contemplated. His principal residence 
was at a town called Aliu Amba, the air of that place agreeing with 
the medical demands of his disorder. Here he remained during his so- 
journ, with the exception of some visits to Ankobar, to have inter- 
views with the King, Sahale Selassée, and a few short diverging 
journeys. All least his narrative does not inform us of larger or more 
important rambles. At the same time, it may be? mentioned that 
the book abruptly breaks off. We learn, however, that something 
like a reconciliation was brought about between Mr. Johnston 


ms Major Harris, and that the surgeon actually returned with the 
lission. 
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It was a necessary consequence of Mr. Juhnston’s comparatively 
short sojourn, and also of his limited opportunities of observation 
and inquiry, that his narrative should present much less of newness 
in respect of subjects than that of Major Harris. But if there bea 
lack of novelty and variety in respect of things and objects, the po- 
verty may be said to be brought up to an equivalent by means of the 
many differences of view entertained by our author; these extending 
to most essential points as well as toa multitude of subordinate ques- 
tions. For example, the Surgeon dissents from the Major in relation 
to the character of the barbarous tribes inhabiting the deserts between 
the sea and Shoa. <A number of points relative to the geographical 
characteristics of Abyssinia and the adjacent countries; others bear- 
ing upon social conditions and religious belief are contested. But 
our author goes further; for he criticizes sharply, and with disparag- 
ing and accusing force, the conduct of the Mission, flatly contradict- 
ing its head. The Anglo-Shoan politics, he declares, are in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. ‘‘Il am convinced,” he says, ‘that the 
physical failure of the expedition on the western coast, under Capt. 
Trotter, is much less to be regretted, than the great moral injury the 
cause of African civilization and English influence in that continent 
have sustained by the incapability of one man, and the ill-judged 
proceedings which characterised his ambassadorial carcer. I am not 
the proper person to sit in judgment upon any one; but I know, 
from personal experience, that as regards Southern Abyssinia, the 
merchant and the missionary must now seek other situations for 
carrying out their interesting and philanthropic projects, for the re- 
generation of Africa.” According to our author, the influence of 
the French has become paramount in Shoa. The monarch, or Ne- 
goos, is represented as having been induced to sign a treaty, which ~ 
Mr. Scott, the surveying draughtsman of the mission, confessed his 
majesty did not understand; having “‘ only been made aware of the 
new responsibilities he kad incurred, by a sharply worded expostu- 
latory letter.” In short, it is pretty plainly intimated that had not 
the Embassy departed at the time that it took itself away, it would 
have been unceremoniously dismissed. 

We may here observe, that wich regard to the portrait of the Ne- 
goos of Shoa, as drawn by our author, a favourable impression is 
conveyed, not only of his intelligence but of his temper and disposi- 
tion. It was feared at one time, that in his anomalous position in 
respect of religious creeds, that he was inclined to asort of Islamism, 
which, it may be presumed, can hardly be worse than the low and 
confused Christianity of the Abyssinian Church. The arrival, how- 
ever, of the missionaries, Messrs. Isenbergh and Krapf, seems to 
have arrested the wavering King. It is, therefore, with pain that 
one follows Mr. Johnston, when he reports that the Negoos, on re- 
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ceiving the eaxpostulatory letter which had been written by Mr. 
Krapf, in accordance to the dictation of the Ambassador, turned to 
the missionary and said, “in atone more of sorrow than of anger, 
‘ Did you write that, my father ?’” 

It is throughout manifested that whenever an opportunity offers, 
the surgeon, like a man supposing himself to have been exceedingly 
ill-treated, never misses to have a fling at the Major. But it is not 
our business to pronounce judgment in the controversy; neither 
can we undertake to point out the exact truth, where the subject 
inay be merely one for narrative, or a point upon which no two 
travellers may entirely agree. Neither of them, certainly, can be 
charged with giving too faint a picture of what our influence in 
Abyssinia is, might, and ought to be. Ina commercial respect it 
seems to us to be overrated, not only on account of natural causes 
and obstacles, but of national character. 

In a literary point of view merely, if the Surgeon’s volumes want 
the animation of the Major’s, they have also less of colouring; if 
they fall greatly short in respect of variety and adventure, they 
afford, from the way in which Mr. Johnston’s lot was cast, a better 
and more real view of Shoan society and character as seen in its 
famniliar, ordinary, and indoor complexion; for while the one tra- 
velled as an Ambassador and in comparative pomp, the other had the 
station of a private person, or an agent at best, whose means Were 
limited. Contemplated as the people were, therefore, by our author, 
in a more close and less exaggerating manner, the pictures given of 
their manners and their character have not only greater vividness 
but a greater truthfulness. His sketches in these respects are 
often capital specimens, as are also some of his descriptions of 
scenery. He is not unsagacious in sundry of his speculations; 
while his numerous anecdotes serve to shed light upon the subjects 
which he handles. But the work is to be severely blamed in one 
respect ; it is by far too bulky, considering the contents that have 
any considerable interest or value. It is encumbered with needless 
and not well conducted disquisitions ; and several of the conjectures 
so lengthedly drawn out, could have been spared without loss or in- 
jury. Inte one half of the pages the book should have been com- 
pressed, not so much by a process of condensation as one of sheer 
excision. But now, as in duty bound, we give specimens, sometimes 
not only for the information they contain, but as illustrative of the 
author’s ability and manner. 


First impressions on a survey of the table-land of Abyssinia : 


_Thus was my eye conducted, and thus my view travelled, until the dimi- 
nishing effects of distance gradually confounded particulars, and the strained 
sight was glad to find a bound to further vision in the nearly level line, 
encroaching upon the sky, that characterizes the bluff termination to the 
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east of the table-land of Abyssinia. All the time 1 was thus occupied, it 
never occurred to me that this long slope of about thirty miles, and rising 
gradually from the elevation of two thousand feet to that of nine thousand 
feet above the level of the sea,—that this gently inclined plane, covered 
with thousands of little hills, and as many little valleys, was the district 
of the so-called Abyssinian Alps. Ofcourse I had quite a different idea 
of such a character of country, which required, I thought, the high towering, 
romantic rocks of mountain limestone, or of granite, that form the chief 
features of the Alps of Switzerland, or the equally wild scenery of the 
mountains of Sweden and Norway. I expected that I had yet to travel a 
Jong, long distance to obtain a view of those which I supposed to be stu- 
pendous hills, and never dreamt that such a sacrifice of truth for effect 
could be made, or such an erroneous judgment formed, as to call these little 
eminences the Abyssinian Alps. It is ridiculous so to name a succession of 
low, denuded hills; the top of almost every one of them being the perch- 
ing-place of a little hamlet or town, whilst their sides are most beautifuly 
cultivated to their very summits, and exhibit, on the lower portions of the 
inclined plane, fields of cotton, of teff, or of maize; whilst the ascent on 
the journey to Shoa, admits of wheat, barley, and linseed being produced. 
Little rivulets, whose constant course has deepened their channels into 
valleys, and formed these hills out of the one level slope, trickle down until, 
by combining, they form streams, which sometimes do, and sometimes do 
not reach the Hawash. This river is, in fact, entirely formed of the waters 
of this slope, which is the prominent feature of the intermediate country 
between its stream and the terminating edge of the table-land above. A 
concluding remark upon the subject is, that it would be difficult to find one 
of these Abyssinian Alps that, from its base, independent of its position 
upon the slope, would measure seven hundred feet high. 


The only scene of the nature of “ Highlands,” as the term is 
strictly understood in this country, described by Mr. Johnston, that 
we have met with, is that which we now extract; and even this but 
imperfectly meets our notions :— 


It took us one hour to surmount this awful steep, which, had it been some 
thousand feet higher, might not, perhaps, have been unjustly compared with 
similar passes among the Alps; but, even then, the comparison would hold 
no longer than the ascent, for, arrived upon the summit, the stranger finds 
no descent, but an extensive table-land spread before him, and he cannot 
divest himself of an idea, that he has reached some new continent. A Scotch 
climate, and Scotch vegetation, wheat, barley and linseed, and yet still in 
inter-tropical Africa ; he feels as if there must be some mistake. Every- 
thing, in fact, was different to what I had expected, and the nearly black 
skins of natives that we met seemed to be unnatural in a country where a 
chill breeze was blowing. 


Here is a delightful landscape-sketch: it is of an Oasis :— 
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It wasa beautiful spot which was selected for the encampment; the whole 
surface of the earth being one extensive green sward of fresh young grass. 
Mimosa-trees there grew to an extraordinary height, festooned from the 
topmost branches with a many-flowered climbing-plant, which, extending 
from tree to tree, formed a continued suite of the coolest bowers. The 
alitu also offered its thick shade of round velvet-like leaves; from amidst 
which its short white trunk seemed to represent the painted tent-pole of 
some bright green pavilion of the richest material. Doves in all directions 
fled, startled at our approach; only to return immediately, with louder 
cooing, to the quickly-remembered care of their young, who, in flat slightly 


built nests of dry stieks and grass, lay crowding to the centre, as if aware of 


the inseeurity of their frail-built homes. Hares in great numbers bounded 
from beneath our feet, and after running a few yards, would turn to gaze 
again upon the intruders on the quiet of their retreats ; whilst the tall stalk- 
ing bustard searcely deigned to notice our arrival, but seemingly intent upon 
his beetle-hunt, slowly removed himself from the increasing noise. 

The scene was particularly inviting to me after the stones and sand of the 
previous few days’ journey. 


During Mr. Johnston’s sojourn at Aliu Amba, a Galla favoured 


him witha variety of storics respectlig the countries south and west 
of Shoa. We cite parts :— 


On inquiring, however, what knowledge Karissa had of the Bahr oul 
Aviad, T found “that he was entirely ignorant of such a river ; and when I 
modified the name, by calling it the river of the Tokruree, or blacks, he 
instantly concelv ed I was speaking of the Kalli, that is well known to flow 
to the south and east of Kuffah into the Eadian ‘Ovean, and by which cara- 
vans of slaves are constantly passing between Zingero and the coast of 
Zannibar. There must, in fact, exist in this situation a most available road 
into the very centre of the continent of Africa, for I have subsequently seen 
Nubian slaves, who had been in the service of Zaid Zaid, Imaum of Zanzi- 
bar, that corroborated this statement of Karissa in every particular respecting 
the transit of slaves across the table-land of Abyssinia, from Sennaar to 
Lamoo, on the Indian Ocean, and so to the market of Zanzibar. Beyond 
the Abiah, I was now told, a nation of white people like ourselves existed, 
hut who were cannibals, and had all their utensils made of iron ; that they 
boiled and eat all intruders into their country. He stated, positively, that 
he had himself seen a woman of this people who had been brought to 
Knarea, and who had confirmed all the statements he was now making to 
me. To relate here all the absurd nonsense that Karissa entertained me 
with, would be sadly misappropriating space ; but I could gather from the 
reports that a singular race of men live in the most jealous seclusion in a 
large desert-surrounded table-land, similar in many respects to that of Abys- 
sinia. That they were civilized was evident, from the fact of their writing 
being said to be quite different from the Geez, and it is not a nation just 
emerged from barbarism that would possess a knowledge of such an abstruse 
art as that of writing. As to the tale of their being cannibals, I recollected 
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that, even at the present day, the very same report is entertained and be- 
lieved by the negroes around Kordofan, of European habits, and that we 
ourselves are supposed by them to be cannibals. In this manner a stigma of 
cannibalism has been attached to the Dankilla, but which only shows how 
careful travellers ought to be before they promulgate such strange and absurd 
stories. 


But our author found good reason at times to discredit his guides 
and informants, supplying an instructive hint to travellers. Here is 
an instance :— 


Himyak, who was standing by, asked me if I knew what ivory was, or 
had ever seen an elephant. It so happened that I did not know the mean- 
ing of the word “ feel,” which is the Arabic term for elephant, and, as I 
hesitated in replying, Ebin Izaak, supposing I had never seen or heard of 
one, pointing te a large mimosa tree, informed me it was a cow as high as 
that; whilst another, with the butt end of his spear, drew a circle on the 
ground, having a diameter of about six feet, and swore positively that that 
was the size of the animal’s foot. Such is the information we generally get 
trom natives ; and whether in natular history ar geography, a traveller must 
exercise great caution in noting down accounts or descriptions which he 
receives. A native said this, or a native said that, is the cause of all the 


confusion that exists upon many important questions connected with central 
Africa, 


In our last extract but one, there was something alleged about the 
Dankelli. This is further said of them with regard to an enormity 
of another order than that of cannibalism :— 


Many of the Dankalli Bzdouins do certainly sell their female children. 
Garahmee, as I have before observed, had thus disposed of three, and Moosa 
of two daughters ; and on more than one occasion I had offered to me for 
sale, girls from ten to fourteen years old, at the price of about four or five 
dollars each. In merchandise, the value of a really handsome slave girl ap- 
pears much more trifling than when paid for in hard dollars ; as six or seven 
cubits of blue sood, worth about two shillings in England, is a more than 
sufficient temptation to induce even a mother to part with her child. These 
bargains, I observed, were always transacted with the female relatives; but 
te returns, I was told, were generally handed over to the fathers or brothers. 
The girls were frightened to death at the idea of being sold to me, but seemed 
happy enough to leave their desert homes in search of fortunes e'sewhere, 
with masters of their own colour; and both parents and children, in these 
business transactions, supported themselves most stoically, although on the 
eve of being separated for ever. 


Delicate dilemmas with the ladies:— 


I was, as usual, strongly recommended whilst staying at Murroo to take 
a wife, like Ohmed Mahomed, Ebin Izaak, and in fact all the rest of my 
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companions ; who, as is usual, had taken to themselves temporary help- 
mates. One of the girls, who presented herself to me as a candidate, was 
stated by her friends to bea very strong woman, and had had as many as 
four or five husbands. I thought thisa rather strange recommendation ; 
but it was evidently mentioned that she might find favour in my eyes. I 
dismissed her very unceremoniously, as if | did not altogether understand 
the proposal; but at the same time, gave her as proofs of my regard for her 
people, and of my strong platonic attachment to herself, a few red beads, and 
alittle paper, that she had asked for in the first instance as her dower. 

It requires some little address to keep clear of these unscrupulous ladies ; 
and I frequently had cause to fear that my constant rejection of their ad- 
dresses would be construed into an affront tothe tribes to which they belonged, 
An Arab friend of mine I met at Mozambique, named Said Hamza, told me 
of an adventure of his in the country of the Muzegualhs, some five or six 
weeks’ journey up the large river that empties itself into the Indian Ocean 
at Lamoo. He had been fined by the chief for forming some matrimonial 
connection without his authority ; so he determined to have nothing more 
to do with their women. A girl coming into his hut, he accordingly walked 
out ; and this caused a much yvreater quarrel than before, for the whole 
tribe asserted he had treated them with contempt by his haughty conduct 
towards the girl, and demanded to know ifshe were not good enough for 
him. Said Hamza in the end was again mulcted of alot of brass wire and 
blue sood, before he could allay the national indignation, which his extreme 
caution had thus excited. 

Such delicate dilemmas are best avoided,as I have before remarked, by 
engaging the first old woman that makes her appearance. To her must be 
referred all new comers of her sex; and she will generally manage to send 
them away without compromising the traveller at all. 


Opposite hypotheses have been entertained respecting the inhabit- 
ants of Central Africa. One party is of opinion that it is the seat of 
civilization, the other that it is a region of the deepest barbarism. 
Our author inclines to the brighter side, and also clings to the hope 
that the mystery will ere long become unshrouded. 


Nothing can be positively asserted ; but I believe, myself, that we are on 
the eve of a most interesting ethnological and geographical discovery, that 
will at once afford a solution to all the strange and improbable accounts 
which have reached us respecting the inhabitants of central Africa. What we 
hear of dwarfs, cannibals, and communities of monkeys, may, perhaps, prove 
to be the muddied stream of information conveyed to us through the medium 
of ignorant and barbarous tribes; but which may have a foundation of an 
unexpected character in the existence of a nation in this situation, which, 
almost physicaliy separated from the rest of the world by impassable deserts 
and unnavigable rivers, has continued in its original integrity that perfect 
condition of society which, once general, then almost extinguished, evidently 
preceded the barbarism from which the present transition-state has emerged, 
and which I believe to be gradually progressing to the re-attainment of the 
previous excellence of the primeval social institutions. 
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Last of all, we cite Mr. Johnston’s conjectures relative to the Doko, 
or pation of dwarfs. 


I will now direct attention to the principal characteristics of the modern 
Doko; but I may observe, that no Abyssinian I ever questioned upon the 
subject, either learned or Kuffah slave, could give me any information, ex- 
cepting an old servant of Dr. Krapf, Roophael, who seemed fully acquainted 
with them, and I have seen him amusing a whole circle of Shoans with his 
relation of these people. But be it observed, that Ludolph’s ‘ History of 
Ethiopia” formed a part of his master’s library ; and he appeared perfectly 
familiar with the plate of the ant-eating monkeys, to which he always re- 
ferred as his authority for his strange tale. The fullest accounts of these 
dwarfs is found in Major Harris’s recent work, ‘‘ The Highlands of Ethiopia.” 
These, such as they are described, cannot, certainly, be men possessing rea- 
soning powers; and without that necessary characteristic of human nature, 
I cannot conceive how the idea could have been entertained for an instant, 
that the Doko belonged to our species, or that they could have been believed 
to be the dwarfs supposed to exist in Africa by those ancient authors who 
have in their works treated upon the subject. Had it been shown that they 
possessed any tribute of humanity, a knowledge of God, for example, beyond 
a mere prostration with their feet against a tree, and a calling upon “ Yare! 
Yare!” when in trouble or pain ; or of social order beyond mere gregarious 
instinct ; or of the simplest arts of life, requiring the exercise of the least 
reasoning powers ;—then there might have been some reason to accord to 
the Doko the dignity of belonging to our species; but when we are fully 
acquainted with the character and manner of living of an animal, that coin- 
cides exactly with the chief characteristics of the habits of the Doko, it 
would have been more philosophical to have classed them at once with mon- 
keys, In that case, no reasonable objection could have been made to the 
supposition that they were a new and distinct variety of that animal, and 
which, perhaps, admitted of domestication to a much greater extent than 
any with which we are at present acquainted. ‘‘ None are ever sold out of 
the countries bordering the Gochob, and none, therefore, find their way to 
Shoa.” This I consider to be another evidence of their being monkeys; 
for had they been real men and women, slave-dealers would most certainly 
have conveyed some of them either into northern Abyssinia or to Zanzibar. 
That the Doko may be monkeys admitting of considerable domestication I 
am the more inclined to believe, from the fact that the ancient Egyptians did 
call to their aid such a species of animal servants; and in many of the re- 
presentations of the habits and arts of that interesting people, will be found 
instances where monkeys are employed upon the duty they are so well 
adapted for—that of collecting fruits for their masters. 
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In a recent number of our journal, in treating of the political crisis 
that has arisen off the northern coast of Africa, we touched slightly 
upon the present position of French maritime affairs in connection 
with the recent pamphlet of the Prince de Joinville. So very brief, 
indeed, were the observations we then had to make on the subject, 
that we doubt not we shall be excused for entering more at large on 
that Enow important and interesting topic, commencing as we are 
enabled to do, with a regular and consecutive ‘“‘ Maritime History of 
France” from the earliest period down to very modern times. 

This purports to be not only a naval, but as the title indicates, a 
maritime history of France, embracing, though in a somewhat 
abridged form, that of tle French provinces and coast towns; the 
history of the foundation, the progress or decline of the French sea- 
ports, as well as of the distant navigations, discoveries, and colonies 
of France, whether lost or preserved. It is somewhat remarkable, 
considering how fond of book-making our neighbours are, that such 
a history, comprehending an account of the provincial marine as 
well as that of the maritime towns, has been without precedent. 
The only work that at all approaches it in similitude or importance 
is the Histoire générale de la Marine of Boismélé and Richebourg, 
published about 1744 in three volumes quarto. But in that pub- 
lication there is nothing to be found relative to the provinces, the 
maritime towns, navigation to distant parts, discoveries, or coloniza- 
tions. Boismélé described absolutely nothing but naval combats; 
and even of them, scarcely anythingis given of what occurred anterior 
to the reign of Louis XIV., with the close of which his work 
stops. 

A general history of the naval art among different nations, ancient 
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as well as modern, is probably yet to be written. The present 
work arrogates to itself no such pretensions. The author flatters 
himself that he has chosen a labour much more level to his capacity, 
as well as to the apprehension of the general reader; and in this he 
has received the countenance, and even congratulations of many 
distinguished naval officers, who have expressed themselves highly 
gratified with the manner and spirit in which the work is written. 
He has obtained little or no help, he says, from the previous work 
of Boismélé, nor have the histories of France, properly so called, 
stood him in much stead. ‘‘ The contempt,” he proceeds to say, with 
which they have treated the naval service, would seem to support 
that singular paradox which escaped, like so many others, from 
Madame de Sévigné, and seriously repeated by the president Hénault: 
—that since the battle of Actium, sea-fights had been productive of 
no results. This, however, must surely be understood, as having 
reference merely to France, and that in a limited or modified sense. 
So little, in fact, has the maritime history of France engaged the at- 
tention of the general histcrian, that M. de Sismondi, in the twenty- 
cight or thirty volumes of his Histoire des [’rangais, has not 
devoted more to it than about a hundred pazes. It is true, that 
previous to the time of Louis XIV., scarcely any materials existed 
for a maritime history of the country ; and, indeed, this povety of 
materials is such that one could hardly believe that France possessed, 
before the seventeenth century, either coasts or towns, sea-ports or 
a marine, or seamen of any kind. | 

M. Guerin gives us an interesting account at the commencement 
of the primitive maritime establishments, upon the coasts of the 
country which now constitutes France. Hence, we have the origin 
of the towns of Nantes, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, and the state of 
the French naval power during the Norman conquest of England, 
and the epoch of the Crusades. 


The Crusades, says one of our able contemporaries, which commenced 
under Philip Augustus, (Louis VIII.) tended in a considerable degree to 
accelerate the progress of the French navy ; but when the French historians 
speak of the 700 armed vessels of Philip, of the expedition of St. Louis to 
the Holy Land, the embarking of 60,000 men at Aigues-Mortes, the de- 
parture from Cyprus with eighteen hundred vessels, the project under 
Charles VI. for an invasion of England, one cannot but discern amidst the 
haze of prejudice, exaggeration, and passion with which they abound, that 
these efforts were the product of the fitful fever of the moment, neither well 
directed nor well conceived, nor sustained by any definite or intelligible ob- 
ject. The greater number of the eighteen hundred vessels above stated, 
would be found on minute inquiry to be coasting smacks or barges, or large 
Sloops, barks, galleys, or coracles hired from the Venetians, the Genoese, the 

isans, and navigated by outlandish and foreign sailors. 
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As was to be expected, the periods most interesting and critical 
in the history of the French marine, are those in which England 
and France come into conflict; and like allother writers of his 
nation, whenever M. Guerin has to describe the naval transactions 
of these early periods, he contrives almost invariably to award 
the palm of superiority to the maritime power of his own country. 
Speaking ofthe death of Charles V. of France, and the state in 
which he left the marine of his kingdom,—our author observes, ‘‘ it 
was in this state of the kingdom that Charles V. died in the year 
1380, leaving a marine which was become the terror of the English, 
insomuch that they scarcely durst show themselves upon the waters 
which separated their island from France.” 

But perhaps there cannot be given a better specimen of the ge- 
neral style, manner, and spirit of this writer than his description of 
the preparations for a grand descent upon England in 1386, under 
the famous Admiral Jean de Vienne, to which we have just alluded. 
That we may detract nothing from the full force of the passage, we 
give it in the original. 


L’amiral Jean de Vienne, de son cété, luttait d’activité et de dévouement 
avec le connétable. Les nombreux vaisseaux que l'on avait fait construire et 
éqjuiper dans les ports de royaume étaient loin de suffire pour le transport 
de l’armée d'envahissement. On rassembla, a prix d’argent, tout ce qu’on 
put en trouver, des cdies de la Castille a celles de la Prusse. IIs furent 
réunis, au mois de Septembre de l’anné, 1386, au nombre de trieze cent 
quatre-vingt-sept, entre l’Ecluse et Blankenberg. On etit dit que c’était un 
pont flottant que l’on voulait jeter de la cote de Flandre a celle d’Angleterre, 
Cent mille hommes au moins et cinquant mille chevaux devaient étre em- 
barqués sur cette flotte immense, dans laquelle pourtant, comme dans toutes 
celles du méme siécle, il semble que les vaisseaux eussent perdu en grandeur 
ce qu’ilsavaient gagné en nombre. C’était, entre les seigneurs de France, 4 
qui déploierait sur ces vaisseaux le plus, de luxe et de magnificence. Des 
€toffes de la plus de la plus grande richesse les tapissaient ; les plus brillantes 
couleurs les couvraient a l’envi: toutes les proues €tincelaient d’or{sur azur ; 
les mats, pressés comme les arbres d'une forét, s’élevaient enlacés jusqu’au 
sommet de feuillages d'argent et d'or; les voiles é:aient parsemées de de- 
vises, d’armoiries, d’écussons brocés en soie par les plus nobles dames, tan- 
disque de tous cdiés flottaient au gré du vent des banderoles, des flammes 
éclatantes, et les drapeaux et les étendards resplendissants des bannerets. 
Le jeune roi Charles VI. qui avait encore sa raison et qui était un prince de 
courageuse humeur, se prenait de joie au spectacle des préparatifs' jusqu’alors 
inougs de cette expedition, de laquelle il se flattait d’étre, et il disait, dans le 
langage de son temps, au vieux connétable de Clisson, qui ]’évoutait le cour 
tout gonfled’aise. Ami, j’ai 6:¢ en mon vaissel, et me plaisent grandement 
les affaires de mer, et croi que scrai bon marinier.— Vol- i. p. 115. 


In giving a general coup @wil of the marine of France under thie 
celebrated Francis 1., M. Guerin remarks :— 
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Few princes have more occupied themselves with the marine and the | 
condition of the ports than Francis the First. It may be said that in this 
respect, he did all that it was possible to do in his time. His fleets were 
almost exclusively French ; and though he had at his command the Dorias 
and the Genoese vessels, (for Genoa was then a dependency of France), he 
yet availed himself only of the services of his subjects. Whilst endeavouring, 
moreover, to attach to himself, on occasion and with a discernment which 
does him honour, the most skilful seamen of Italy, he could hardly dis- 
simulate his predilection for those of his own country, whenever any one 
presented himself, as happened in the case of the baron de la Garde: he 
received him, promoted him with eagerness, and invested him with the 
highest naval offices. In uniting in the same personage, with the dignity 
of admiral of France, those of admiral of Guienne and admiral of Brittany, 
without however wounding provincial susceptibilities by the suppression of 
these two latter titles, he communicated a like impulsion, gave more of unity 
and force to the marine of the kingdom upon the ocean ; he completed also 
that imposing naval concentration in putting the commander of the galleys, 
admiral of the Levant, under the orders of the admiral of France, when 
their fleets were found combined. Whilst beginning to form a royal and 
regular marine, he was far from neglecting a commercial marine, and knew 
how to derive from it the most signal services. 


The marine of France greatly declined under the three last princes 
of the house of Valois; so that in fact, it may be said, that during 
the civil wars the French navy was at its lowest ebb. And when 
Henry IV. ascended the throne, he found the inconvenience of the 
despicable condition to which it had been reduced; he, therefore, 
set himself co revive, as far as in him lay, what had thus fallen into 
decay and ruin ;—but the hand of the assassin cut him off ere he had 
completed his designs. His efforts, however, were not without their 
due effect; and, after his death, French commerce being in a very 
unprotected state, the states-general of 1627 were obliged to demand 
a navy of forty-five ships. On the complaint of the Parliament of 
Provence, the government awoke from its lethargy and purchased 
seven ships of war in Holland to cruise in the Mediterrenean. But, 
already had there a man appeared upon the political stage to whom 
the glory of raising the French navy from its humiliating position 
is especially due; a man who, under a weak exterior, was possessed 
of an energy and perseverance that surmounted every obstacle ; one 
of those rare spirits that know how to subject all their passions to 
one alone, their ‘‘ruling passion”; one of those political geniuses 
who appear from age to age in the history of a peuple, in order, it 
would seem, to mould the national movement to their will; a 
minister of sovereign power who, for all justice, lent an ear but to 
one word, the grandeur of the country of which he was the head; 
for already was Richelieu the soul of the government. In the 
sovereign dictatorship to which he had aspired, he did not forget the 
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marine; for no one in the kingdom had yet, like him, perceived its 
importance; his idea was, (though in this we think he was mistaken) 
that the empire of the sea had been awarded by nature to France. 
That he might not be thwarted in his projects, he deprived the Duke 
of Vendéme, under the plea of dissatisfaction, of the admiralship of 
Brittany; in 1626, purchased of the Duke of Montmorenci the 
post of admiral of France, and then suppressed it; and, afterwards, 
constituted himself the grand-master and superintendent of naviga- 
tion and commerce. This was the prelude to a new era in the 
French marine. In the year 1627 Richelieu obtained from his 
sovereign, the permission to build ships. He established foundries 
of cannon at Bronage, at Marseilles, and at Havre-de-Grace. Nor 
did he confine himself to these material improvements. He _insti- 
tuted commercial companies for America and Canada, and thus 
directed the genius of his countrymen towards maritime enterprise, 
and speculation. 


He was only solicitous, [says M. Guérin,] for the greatness of France, 
and in order to compass that, he sought the progressive and continued abase- 
ment of the house of Austria and of Spain ; the repression of English in- 
solence ; the equality of the flag upon the seas. Knowing, as he used to 
say, that the old claims to maritime domination are power and not reason, 
he only demanded, in compliance with the wants of that age, and in order 
to attain his ends in reference to naval aflairs, the construction of forty 
good substantial vessels for the ocean, and forty galleys in the Mediterranean, 
reserving to himself the choice of adding, in cases of urgency, to the naval 
power of the king, the naval forces of commerce, which he assisted and en- 
couraged in every possible manner. And what Richelieu required, there is 
no doubt he very soon obtained. But the first requisite to enable him to 
dispose of this sudden start of France internally, was peace,—unity in the 
interior, I|l-advised was the rebellion of the Catholic party against his 
powerful will! Nor ought one to suppose that the cardinal-minister would 
entertain any more respect for the Huguenots, who scarcely concealed their 
intention of dividing France into petty republics. Richelieu decided on 
making an end to the business, and as speedily as possible, with his interior 
forces, to bring the whole energy of his political power to bear against the 
foreigner. He knew that with Rochelle the last hopes of the Huguenot 
party would be extinguished. He resolved on the siege of Rochelle, there- 
fore, and, knowing that the English kept up continual relations with the 
inhabitants, he freely accepted a maritime war with England, notwith- 
standing the near alliance of the family of Charles I., sovereign of that 
kingdom, with Louis XIII. He ordered the seizure of all the effects the 
English possessed in France, in reprisal for the acts of hostility which they 
had commenced upon the coasts of Brittany and Normandy. 


_ The taking of Rochelle in the following year, after a protracted 
Siege, was the means of affording fuller scope and effect to the Car- 
dinal’s designs, Harbours were deepcned and fortified ; store-houses 
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and arsenals erected ; and those engaged in any way in the building 
or navigating of ships, were forbidden, under severe penalties, to 
enter into the service of foreign powers. Richelieu died in 1642, 
but not before he had had the opportunity of witnessing the progress 
his country had made in nautical science and skill. Previous to his 
death, France possessed thirty-five galleys and sixty ships, one of 
the latter of which, named La Couronne, mounting seventy-two 
guns. ‘This vessel, we are told, being two hundred feet in length, 
and forty-six in breadth, and an excellent sailor, excited so much 
interest and curiosity among the maritime countries of Europe, that 
several English and Dutch shipwrights made a journey to France to 
inspect her. During the minority of Louis X1V., the number of 
French men-of.-war decreased, but before the wars of the Fronde in 
1649, France still possessed twenty-five galleys, and about thirty two 
and three-deckers. 

Great changes were introduced into the marine of France by 
Colbert. M. Guérin dwells largely on this fact ; but before detail- 
ing what those changes were, treats us with a long chapter on the 
“ Navigations lointaines et mémorables, découvertes et colonizations 
des Frangais, jusques et compris l’établissement des compagnies des 
Indes par les soins de Collert.” Mazarin, when about to expire, 
is reported to have said to Louis XIV.: “ I owe to you everything, 
Sire; but I believe I acquit myself in some sort with your Ma- 
jesty, in giving you Colbert.” This minister attained his knowledge 
of commerce through his post of controller-general of finances, and 
through commerce, he soon arrived to an intimate acquaintance with 
maritime affairs. He gave to France a mercantile code; he formed 
a general office of assurance in favour of the maritime towns, and a 
chamber of commerce, where the most intelligent merchants were 
invited to discuss the causes of national prosperity. And while en- 
couraging agriculture, he accorded a special protection to the great 
manufacturing establishments. Colbert guaranteed to commerce, and 
particularly to that of the two Indian companies which he created, 
the support of the naval forces of the state. This solemn engage- 
ment, necessarily obliged him to give an extension hitherto unknown 
to the military marine of France. 

When Louis XIV. assumd the reigns of government, France had 
no ships of the first and second class, and but few, and these in a 
ricketty condition, of an inferior order. Colbert ordered the break- 
ing up of some of these and the sale of others, following up this 
order with measures for immediate reparation, and the construction 
of new vessels. He encouraged native skill and industry, and ren- 
dered his country much less dependent for shipping materials on 
other nations. He distributed the sea-faring population into classes 
and inscribed them, so that between 1668 and 1681, sixty thousand 
enrolled seamen were distributed over the maritime provinces. Mean- 
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while, the Indian companies affected the whole coast of France ; and 
had their operations alone constituted the maritime movement wit- 
nessed at this period, a great benefit would have been the result. All 
along the coasts there were buildings raised to serve as entrepots ; in 
the smallest ports vessels were being built, which they werein a hurry 
to launch, in order to depart on a voyage of speculation across the 
occan. Great, and rich, and poor, every one wished to encounter 
the hazards of the sea, every one felt a vanity in becoming a mariner ; 
and as, in this vast struggle, the most daring were the most in es- 
teem, all conditions seemed to approximate. Every one, to whatever 
rank he might belong, were he skilful, or were he courageous, sought 
to aspire to a naval command. Never has a movement so magnific 
been impressed upon the French shores, and this movement one man 
alone had produced. So that in less than five years France possessed 
a marine of thirty sail of the line, several of which mounted a hun- 
dred and ten, a hundred and twenty, and a hundred and thirty guns, 
besides a number of other vessels of an inferior rank ; which number, 
in 1672, rose to sixty ships of the line and forty frigates, and which, 
continuing its ascending movement, reached 198 ships and 170,000 
seamen, or more than a hundred thousand of the latter in addition 
to those enrolled. Whilst, under the direction of Vauban, the 
greatest of military engineers, five principal arsenals were created, 
namely, Toulon, Brest, Dunkirk, Rochefort, and Havre. “ But,” 
says an able contemporary, speaking of the progress of French mari- 
time power, ‘these were but sudden spitts, indicating no steady 
national progress ; and hence, about the end cf Louis’s reign, the 
navy languished and was neglected.” Colbert died on the 6th of 
September, 1683, at the age of sixty- -four. In the eyes of other 
nations, tever had France appeared so fair as at this epoch. * Regu- 
lations,” says our author, ‘on which neighbouring nations founded 
their administration ; academics, whose glory rendered Paris the 
centre of the world ; monuments, which equalled in splendour those 
of Rome and Greece; an industry immense, the products of which 
were the order of the day throughout all Europe; gigantic canals, 
magnificent ha:bours, some of which had been almost wholly recon- 
structed, others sprung suddenly from non-existence to rise as by 
enchantment to the highest state “of grandeur and power; a marine 
which did not reckon less than two hundred and seventy-six ships 
of war, not to speak of an innuiierable quantity of merchant vessels, 
the construction of which the state had encouraged and assisted :— 
these are what France had then to present to the marvelling regards 
of the foreigner; and the whole was, in greater part, the work of 
Colbert.” 

M. Guerin is fond of repetition and recapitulation. Lest we 
should not be duly impressed with his preceding record, he now and 
then stops to recapitulate and to marvel at the maritime glory of 
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France. Whenever he gets to a period similar to that of Louis 
XIV. for instance, in which her nautical progress was more than 
usually accelerated, he will not leave it until he has again treated his 
readers with a fresh resumé of the chief parts—and this he does almost 
ad nauseam : 


‘* We'll lose no drop of that immortal man !” 


Thus, the chapters detailing the maritime history of France under 
the grande monarque and his minister Colbert, are succeeded by 
another long one going over the same ground, and headed, ‘“* Maritime 
France at the peace of Nimeguen;—State of the coasts, the harbours 
and maritime places of France, under the reign of Louis XIV. witha 
retrospective coup d’ail of some of the maritime towns ;—Adminis- 
tration of the marine, &c.” 

The four following chapters, recording events from the rupture of 
the peace of Nimeguen to the death of Louis, are replete with in- 
teresting matter, detailing as they do the various encounters of the 
English and French fleets at this period, more especially on the 
American coasts and in the West Indies, as well as the occasional 
descents upon Ireland. In these days of infernal machines and in- 
visible shells in naval tactics, it may not be aninteresting to the 
reader to peruse this writer’s account of the infernal machine 


employed against St. Malo, and the attack upon Brest in the year 
1694. 


Among the maritime places of France, whose privateers caused the 
greatest damage to the commerce of the allies, there was only Dunkirk that 
could contend with St. Malo. The English, knowing that the fleet of Tour- 
ville had been dismantled in the Mediterranean, projected an infernal exe- 
cution against this latter town. The example of bombardments, it must be 
confessed, had been given them by Louis XIV., but they were for outdoing 
him, and an ordinary bombardment did not seem to them sufficiently capable 
of satiating their hatred against the people of St. Malo. Moreover, it is 
well known that the latter, from the year 1688 to 1697, captured from Great 
Britain and the United Provinces as many as three thousand three hundred 
and eizhty-!our merchant vessels and a hundred and sixty-two convoy ships. 
William Il 1. therefore, moved by the complaints of the merchants of the 
two States over which his influence more partieularly extended, sent against 
St. Malo an infernal machine under the escort of twenty-five vessels of 
second and third-rate rank, to annihilate at one stroke a town which had 
caused so many annoyances to the chief props of his ambition. It was a 
sort of reminiscence of the machine vzinly sent against the dike of Roch- 
elle, during the reign of Louis XIII]. and the ministry of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Its success was no greater than that of its predecessor; it only 
destroyed a few roofs of houses and wall-fronts. The inhabitants of St. 
Malo, who had seen without inquietude the English squadron approach, , 
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whose cruel design was at first masked under the Danish flag, a nation with 
which France was then at peace, were unmolested except in having had their 
sieep troubled in the night of the 30th of November, 1693 ; whilst their 
enemies were chagrined at the expense and shame of a mishap. 

It is true that England held in reserve other schemes of vengeance 
against the maritime towns of France, for the following year. Louis XLV. 
appeared at the commencement of the campaign of 1694, to cede the ocean 
to the allies, in order to act as absolute master in the Mediterranean, and 
make a double impression upon Spain, and the maritime States of the Duke 
of Savoy, with the intention of causing them to sue for mercy, and detach 
them from the league of Augsburg. Whilst Tourville retained Genoa in 
neutrality and feigned an attack upon Barcelona, which brought on the 
taking of Girone by the Marshal de Noailles, the English and the Hollanders 
strove with diabolical conceptions to destroy, one after another, all the mari- 
time towns of France. Their first project, in the year 1694, was against 
Brest. Lord Berkeley bad the command of a fleet of sixty-one ships of 
war, English and Dutch, without reckoning the bomb-ketches and the in- 
fernal machines like that which had miscarried against St. Malo. The 
object of this armament was to destroy the principal fort of France upon 
the ocean,—by means of a simultaneous attack by land and sea. Louis 
XI1V., apprised in time of the departure of the allies and of their projects 
of descent, entrusted the defence of Brest to Vauban, who made himself 
responsible for it. By the orders of this immortal engineer, mortars were 
placed under the direction of some fusileers and grenadiers, upon eight large 
flat boats ; four of these boats were sent to the bay of Berthaume, two to 
Conquet, and the two others to the mouth of the river Chateaulin, to receive 
the enemy that dare approach these divers points. Ina short time Vauban 
made the passages under the chateau bomb-proof. The vessels which were 
in the harbour were placed, by his direction, out of reach of the enemy’s 
galliots. He disposed around the place, ninety mortars and three hundred 
pieces of cannon. In fine, there were in Brest a considerable number of 
bombardiers, three thousand Breton gentlemen, four thousand infantry, and 
a regiment of dragoons. Lord Berkeley arrived on the 7th of April, 1694, 
and cast anchor between the bay of Camaret and that of Berthaume. 
General Talmarsh, who was at the head of the enemy’s troops destined for 
debarkation, wished first to make himself master of the port of Camaret, 
and advanced for that purpose, with a battalion of grenadiers and from 
eight to nine hundred men, in a sufficient number of chaloupes, whilst 
several war-ships protected his descent from all their fire. But the troops of 
Talmarsh, and the ships that were to second them, were received by bat- 
teries so skilfully disposed, that their terrible effects were most severely and 
fatally felt by the enemy. Vauban had posted in a retrenchment, not less 
skilfully managed, a battalion of marines under the orders of the Marquis 
de Langeron.* The captain of this battalion, Benosse, perceiving the sur- 
prise and disorder of the enemy, sprung suddenly sword in hand from the 
intrenchment at the head of sixty men, who were immediately followed by 
sixty others, and charged the English and Dutch with so much vigour, that 
they put them to the rout, slew a great number, and pursued the rest to 
their chaloupes. These being over-crowded on a sudden, and the sea very 
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low at the time, remained stranded. The French infantry and cavalry has-~ 
tened immediately to the spot, and obliged all those of the enemy who had 
not yet perished, or had not regained their vessels, to beg for quarter. This 
enterprise cost no less than two thousand men, prisoners and killed, on the 
part of the English and the Dutch. The General Talmarsh went to Ply- 
mouth to die of a wound received in this unfortunate descent. A Dutch 
ship of thirty-four guns, which had remained stranded, fell into the hands 
of the French; the English rear-admiral of the blue, two smaller ships, 
and a galliot of the same nation carrying five hundred soldiers, had been 
sunk by the batteries from the shore ; those from among the other vessels of 
the enemy, who had been exposed in protecting the debarkation, had suf- 
fered greatly in their rigging and crews; so that it was with great difficulty 
they were brought back to England. Vol. 2, p. 83—86. 


Such are the circumstantial details in which this writer deals 
whenever he has the slightest occasion to trumpet forth the naval 
prowess, skill, or success of his own people: but it is surprising, 
(nay, perhaps not surprising!) how few, if any, passages we meet 
with in this lengthy work, where any particulars are given at all, if 
even the fact itself be mentioned, when the French themselves were 
unsuccessful. So much for the fairness of some modern French 
historians. In fact, we are sometimes tempted to conclude, that 
this isa misnomer; and that, instead of historians, we ought to sub- 
stitute panegyrists. 

Our author thus concludes the fourth chapter of his second volume, 
in reference to the death of Louis XIV :— 


En resumé, in spite of the interruption of his long prosperities since the 
peace of Riswick, Louis XIV., after a reign of seventy-two years, left France 
aggrandised by several provinces, fortified in all her coasts, enriched with 
fine harbours and vast colonies, respected even to the extremities of the 
world ; her marine, after having ruled (dominé) over all the seas of the 
globe, still gave umbrage to England and Holland. Without speaking of 
the éclat diffused by the arts, sciences, and letters, it is enough that the 
reign of Louis XIV. ever reckons among the noblest in its great results, 


the fairest and most glorious of those that have rendered the European 
monarchies illustrious. 


The maritime affairs of France, during the regency, and the reign 
of Louis XV., though in many respects interesting, are not of 
sufficient moment to induce us to dwell upon them; yet it may not 
be amiss to call attention to two circumstances to which this writer 
himself briefly alludes; namely, the gradual and continued abase- 
ment of the power of France before the advancing sway of England, 
and the eventual disappearance of the last maritime glories of the 
reign of Louis the XIV. 
| The war of 1754, terminated in 1763 by the peace of Paris, may 
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-be said to have swept French vessels from the bosom of the ocean. 
At the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI., some important 
changes and promotions took place in the marine; the American 
strugele for independence too, roused the government of France, as 
well as the natives, from their apathy to maritime affairs; and be- 
tween the years 1778 and 1783, the maritime forces of France, if 
not so good or so well appointed as in the reign of Louis XIV., 
were, at least, placed on a respectable footing. Alterations were 
now made in the construction of vessels, and, consequently, in the 
mode of sea-fighting. Of the comparative naval power and position 
of France and Great Britain at this period, thatis, just previous to 
the declaration of war on account of American independence, does 
this vain and boasting writer thus speak ; the passage, it must be 
confessed, somewhat reminds us of the feelings now existing be- 
tween the two nations, as well as of their reciprocal position :— 


There was no occasion [says he] to entertain fears in regard to English 
superiority of naval tactics, and still less was there cause of disquietude on 
account of the marine artillery, that of France being without a parallel at 
this period. Though France had a iess number of vessels than England, 
she had enough in case of need, to maintain the struggle against the latter 
single-handed ; they were generally in better condition and of a better con- 
struction than those of her adversaries. Moreover, in virtue of the family 
compact, the co-operation of the Spanish marine was assured to France. 
On the other hand, it could be perceived that Holland, rather than take 
part with Great Britain, would make common cause with the enemies of 
that power. The whole world waited with anxiety for the first cannon-shot 
between the French and English ships: on the one side a fair naval repu- 
tation was to be reconquered ; on the other, the prestige of half a century’s 
maritime successes to be preserved; on both sides, immense theoretical 
progress made during peace, skilful manceuvres, great tacticians, illustrious 
navigators, savants of the first order, who were disposed, like the celebrated 
Borda, to descend to the foaming arena, there to risk their persons in sup- 
port of their new systems ;—in both armaments, an élite of brave captains 
who burnt with impatience to come to the conflict, and many of whom seemed 
to long for the opportunity which was to make them great and illustrious 
men. In expectation of this vast struggle, both continents regarded the 
sea with respect,—the sea, which alone, for the first time in the modern 
world, was about to decide, as in the ancient days of Actium, the fate of 
both nations. Considering the progress of science during peace, there was 
a resemblance between the state of things then and now, when steam-ships 
have not been tried in combat ;—the past taught nothing to the future ; for 
a long time had there been a weighing of forces on both sides, for a long 
time hesitation, But at last the first cannon-shot went-forth; it was 
England that sent it. Two frigates, the Belle-Poule, of twenty-six guns, 
and the Arethusa of twenty-eight, had the honour of the rencontre which 
committed the two nations to the full indulgence of their reciprocal hatred, 
and commenced the war. 
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At the commencement of hostilities, the French naval forces con- 
sisted of sixty-four ships of the line, and a proportionate number of 
frigates and inferior vessels. Louis XVI. extended to the naval. 
service of his kingdom, the warmest encouragement and support. In 
1789, before the revolution, it consisted of eighty-one ships of the 
line, from 118 to 64 guns; of sixty-eight frigates, from 40 to 30 
guns; and of 141 smaller craft; the whole armed with-fourteen 
thousand guns, and manceuvred by seventy thousand sailors. ‘The 
revolution, however, put an end to all that this monarch had effected. 
“ We had, in 1789,” says Kerguelen, ‘‘a powerful marine, and it is. 
wwe’ [speaking of the epoch of the Republic] ‘so to speak, annihi- 
ated.” 

M. Guérin devotes achapter to each year of the American war,. 
down to the peace of 1783. His last chapter describes the naval 
events that occurred from the conclusion of that peace, to the end of 
the reign of Louis X VI. Init are comprised some interesting facts ;. 
the works carried on at Toulon and Rochelle; the construction of 
the port of Cherbourg; the visit of the king to the latter,. and. his. 
instructions for the voyage of La Peyrouse; the unfortunate end 
of that navigator; and the voyages of Bruni d’Entrecasteaux and 
Marchand in search of him. While these navigations were in the- 
course of accomplishment, the French revolution advanced with: 
giant strides, and beat down before it every obstacle. If it spared: 
not Louis XVL., if it sent him to the scaffold, as it did on the 2lst 
of January 1793, could it be expected to hesitate in degrading, or. 
even sacrificing a few naval officers, who, unfortunately for them- 
selves, besides shedding a lustre on the service with which they were 
eonnected, possessed, likewise, that of birth? In vain did d’Estaing 
and Kersaint give pledges of fidelity to the Republic. The office of 
high-admiral of France having been suppressed by a decree of the 
convention, and three posts of admiral having been created in its 
place, d’Estaing had had one of these. Kersaint had been on the 
point, about the same time, of becoming minister of the marine. 
But from the popular favour which had surrounded them as it were 
fora moment, both were destined to fall by the fatal knife. The 
venerable Duchaffaut, more than eighty years old, and while still 
suffering from the effects of his wounds, expired in prison. La 
Motte-Piquet, more fortunate, died peaceably at Brest,in 1791. La 
Touche-Tréville owed his safety to the movement of the 9th thermidor 
(27th July 1794). Promoted successively to the grades of rear- 
admiral and vice-admiral by the Republic, he signetuida, in 1799,. 
his transient command of the flotilla of Boulogne; he also made a 
brilliant expedition to St. Domingo in 1801. Invested with the 
command of the naval army of Toulon in 1804, La Touche-Tréville 
exhausted the remains of a health, for a long time enfesbled, in 
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fulfilling, with the activity of a young man, ail the duties of his 
commission, and died, as he had wished, on shipboard, the 19th of 
August, of the same year. Kerguelen occupied, for a short time, 
important functionsin the administration of the marine, and was 
named rear-admiral. Bougainoille passed through the revolutionary 
epoch unopposed and unimpeded, on account ofhis amiable qualities. 
eke the empire he became a senator, and enjoyed the honour of a 
navigator till the year 1811, the period of his death. As to the last 
of the high-admirals of France, de nomine rather than de facto, who 
a the Revolution, he was of so perfect a character, that a 
thousand hearts were found ready todefend him from the assaults 
under which his family became extinct: the good duc de Penthievre, 
nominated commandant of the national guard of Eu, afterwards 
mayor of Brie, terminated his career at Vernon, on the 4th of 
August 1793, and, what is somewhat remarkable, not by the hand 
of the public executioner. 

Louis XVI., at his death, left to France a flourishing commerce 
and valuable colonies, French commerce had, indeed, during his 
Reign, made an advance unknown since the glorious days of Colbert. 
In the Indian ocean the French possessed the Isle of France, and the 
Isle of Bourbon ; and although, on the one hand, the establishments 
at these two islands cost the nation between five and six millions an- 
nually for their administration and local defence, on the other, they 
secured its navigation and commerce in one of the richest seas of the 
globe, French dominion on the western coast of Africa extended 
over a territory of about two hundred and fifty leagues. The isles of 
St. Louis and Goree were the two principal establishments of the 
French on this coast. Upon the latter there was the strong fort of 
St. Michel. The differents posts or settlements which France pos- 
sessed on the western coast of Africa, from Arguin and Portendie 
as far as Albreda, were provided with sufficient defences against the 
natives, and contributed to insure the trade in gums, which was 
then, as now, carried on with these countries. On the northern 
coast of Africa, in the Mediterranean, grants which extended as far 
back as the sixteenth century, and which had received, in 1694, the 
title of concessions d’ Afrique, gave to the French, and especially to an 
association formed at Marseilles, under the name of the African 
Company, facilities for carrying on the coral fishery, as well 
as the commerce in corn, wax, wool, and leather, by means of 
the ports of Calle, Bonne, and Collo, and assured to France, in the 
regency of Algiers, a marked preference over other Christian na- 
tions. In consequence, a considerable maritime movement, less 
great, however, than that which was afterwards to result from the 
conquest itself of Algeria, was made at Marseilles. 

_ In South America, French Guiana, by the enlightened administra- 
tion of Malouet, was in a fair way of progress. At the Antilles, the 
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slave population had increased in less than ten years, in a manner to 
leave no doubt of the extraordinary prosperity to which the French 
islands had risen; in many cases, it had more than doubled from the 
year 1779 to the year 1788. As to St. Domingo, the number of 
slaves had there augmented, in that lapse of time, from two hundred 
and forty-nine thousand, to four hundred and five thousand; the 
white population, on the contrary, had diminished ; in all the French 
Antilles there were only about fifty thousand whites; the part of St. 
Domingo dependent upon France contained between twenty-three 
and twenty-four thousand. This immense disproportion, which was 
a source of fortune to the governing country in time of peace and 
quietness, was to become a source of fatality and ruin if ever an open 
conflict should occur between it and its slaves. Towns and villages 
sprung up there as by enchantment. ‘There were no less than forty- 
six parishes. The town of Port-au-Prince, by its happy situation at 
the great western gulf of the island, became the capital. The go- 
vernment of the colonies was distributed, under the reign of Louis 
XVIL., into the civil and military administrations. The French por- 
tion of St. Domingo, by reason of its extent and its importance, had 
two superior councils, that of Port-au-Prince, and that of Cap, and 
several admiralties ; it possessed also many particular commandants 
and two colonial regiments. La Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucie, 
and. Tobago, had each their particular government, though the 
governor of the first of these isles preserved the title of general com- 
mandant of the Windward Islands; Martinique and Guadeloupe 
had, besides, their organized superior councils, admiralties, and 
colonial regiments. Martinique had then its five important positions : 
the fort St. Pierre, fort Royal, fort Trinity, fort Morigot, and 
fort du Mouillage. , 

In order to maintain the colonies and the maritime glory of 
France, the government of Louis XVI. left to its successors sixty 
ships of the line well appointed, as many frigates or corvettes, 
and a great number of inferior vessels; officers of the highest 
distinction, able from their experience, and confident in their 
crews. Hence was France respected, as she had the power and 
the means of eliciting respect, upon all seas and in all quarters 
of the globe. In less than three years, from the 25th of October, 
1790, which was the close of the ministry of La Luzerne, to the 
llth of August, 1792, which inaugurated the republican era, and 
Witnessed the commencement of the administration of Gaspard 
Monge, six ministers had succeeded one another in the depart- 
ment of the marine. But of all the the French administrators 
of this department of the public service, at any period, Colbert was 
unquestionably the ablest and the greatest. 

The Republic, which was the author and cause of such a number 
of remarkable facts and occurrences on the continent of Europe, 
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was the epoch of great decline in the French marine. If France at 
this period, and during the Directory, were not altogether wanting in 
ships, she was wanting in capable officers. Moreover, the greater 
part of her colonies were lost ; and the Negroes, in full revolt, and 
in the midst of the most sanguinary proceedings, proclaimed the in- 
dependence of St. Domingo. In 1793, on the proposition of Jean- 
Bon Saint-André the white flag was replaced by the pavilion tricolore. 
The events of Toulon im ¢he same year; the naval battle of the first 
of June, 1794, in whioele the French fleet commanded by Villaret- 
Joyeuse was totally defeated by the English, under Admiral Howe ; 
that of Belle-Isle, and others of less importance, had contributed 
largely to exhaust the maritime forces of France, when the battles 
of Aboukir and Trafalgar, of glorious memory for England, came to 
complete their entire ruin. Thus, though Napoleon had endeavoured 
to gain back such superior naval officers as had quitted the service in 


disgust during the previous period, yet history bears witness to the 


fact, that the efforts of his admirals, such as Gantheaume, Mississy, 
and Villeneuve, were ineffectual when employed against the British 
men-of-war, commanded by Nelson, Cochrane, St. Vincent. It is 
somewhat remarkable, as M. Guérin justly observes, that the signal 
destruction of his naval power was never repaired “ by the surprising 
genius who then presided over the destinies of Europe.” Notwith- 
standing some subsequent slight actions, in which the French were 
victorious under Captain, afterwards Admiral Duperré, and Rear- 
Admiral Bouvet, they were unable to preserve their colonies, though 
temporarily restored by the peace of Amiens in 1802. ‘Towards the 
close of the empire, the ports of France were in a state of blockade, 
and the vessels which the Emperor had caused to be built, remained 
for the most part inactive. 

At the fall of the empire, England restored some of the French 
colonies; but the Isle of France, now called Mauritius, Tobago, 
and St. Lucie, remained in her possession; the island of St. Do- 
mingo, forming henceforth the republic of Haiti, was no longer 
among the number of the possessions of France. 

The Restoration, in which are to be included the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., numbered among its patriotic ministers, 
Clermont-Tonnerre, and Hyde de Neuville, who exerted all their 
efforts to restore the marine of the kingdom. The part which the 
French, commanded by admiral de Rigny, took at the battle of 
Navarino, was as glorious as the event could admit of. The last 
year of the reign of Charles X. was marked by the memorable ex- 
pedition of Algiers, which gave to France a vast territory, at a short 
distance from the shores of the Mediterranean, “and,” says our 
author, in a would-be triumphant sneer against England, “ capable of 
itself, whatever may be said of it, as the English well know, of 
making up for all the lost colonies.” , _ 
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Under the reign of Louis Philippe, little attention was at first be- 
stowed upon the navy, and yet it cannot be said to have declined 
from the position which it had gained by the Algerine expedition, 
Hence, in 1831, a fleet, under the orders of Admiral Roussin, forced 
its way up the Tagus, strongly defended as the latter was by bat- 
teries ; and asquadron, commanded by Vice-Admiral Baudin, took 
the fort of St. Jean-d’Ulloa, hitherto reputed inpregnable, on the 
coast of Mexico. In this last expedition, the Prince de Joinville, 
son of Louis Philippe, acquitted himself, it.is said, in a very gallant 
manner. Indeed, the dedication of this younger son of the king of 
the French, to the naval service, induced the latter to regard the in- 
terests of the marine with some favour. The prince was appointed, 
some short time afterwards, to the grand mission of transporting the 
bones of Napoleon from St. Helena, to their final and triumphal de- 
posit, in the vaults of the Hospital of Invalids. He is now raised to 
the dignity of admiral. 

Every one remembers the memorable year 1840, for the excite. 
ment and feverish state of anxiety that existed throughout Europe, 
on account of the ‘‘ Eastern Question,” as it was called. France 
was truly rampant for war with England, and England, cool and 
cautious as she generally is on such occasions, was not without her 
misgivings, though divested of all fear or perturbation as to what 
might be the issue of this extraordinary feeling on the part of her 
pugnacious neighbour. Then it was that the author of the work 
standing last on our list, visited the five great arsenals of Cherbourg, 
Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. At the first of these places, 
he describes the progress made since 1827 in nautical improvements, 
and maritime conveniences, as exceedingly great. The harbour had 
been deepened, and the works commenced by Louis XVI., had been 
brought to a conclusion. Of the dockyard, harbour, and roadsted, 
of Brest, he also speaks most highly. Machinery, in its most re- 
cent improvements, is here well understood, and practised; and the 
number of workmen employed is very great, being no less than 
12,638, of whom 3641 are galley slaves. But the port of L’Orient 
seemed to attract his attention, and excite his astonishment the most 
of any. Here the ships are of superior construction, and the in- 
dustry and enthusiasm of the workmen truly surprising. Open as 
early as five o’clock in the morning, the dockyard is not closed till 
after sunset. Not only are the ships here generally superior as re- 
gards grace, force, sailing power, and durability, but the tactical 
arrangements are ofa superior description, and our author observed 
slips for the construction of thirty vessels of all sizes. He also 
noticed workshops then in course of erection, in solid granite, for 
the building of steam-engines for vessels of war, and concludes, from 
the durability of the meterial, that the French government designs 
this as a regular branch of industry, and that, in this respect, we 
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are to consider France completely independent of England. From 
a careful and minute survey of all these arrangements, and the ac- 
commodations for the construction of vessels, the deduction of this 
“ Traveller” is, that within the last ten years previous to hisvisit, 
France had made greater progress in naval affairs, than any nation in 
Europe. Moreover, there are some localities more especially de- 
voted to the production of steam-engines ; and the foundries and 
workshops employed for that purpose, are very spacious and ex~ 
cellently arranged. At Rochefort, too, great activity was apparent ; 
the construction of steam-boats seemed to be the order of the day; 
two of 220 horse-power, and of the length of a 90-gun ship, were 
then on the stocks, and preparations were about to be made for four 
others of 440 horse-power. Not only were steam boats being built 
here with rapidity and zeal, but immense machinery was in the 
course of construction, with aview to the fabrication of steam-engines 
for vessels of war. All this was under the direction and manage- 
ment of the celebrated engineer, M. Hubert. But at Toulon, as we 
might naturally expect, there was, if possible, a still greater bustle 
and activity. At that famous port there are nearly 6000 free work- 
men in the dockyard, and upwards of 3500 galley slaves. A variety 
of nautical arrangements and accoutrements evidently demonstrating 
the advancing condition of France in! maritime affairs, elicited this 
writer’s special notice. Among other things he informs us thateight . 
steamers were then plying between this port, Africa, Corsica, Italy, 
and the East. The arsenal and the fleet of Toulon, he says, are 
making, and must continue to make, great progress, provided France 
maintains her African colonies; and on the whole, he repeats, that 
within the last ten years, France has advanced in her navy, more 
rapidly than any European nation whatever. 

It is now four vears since our “ Traveller” visited the “ ports and 
arsenals, and dockyards of France,” and more than three since his 
book was published. It undoubtedly excited some little attention 
at the time, as disclosing to the English people, and more particu- 
larly to those interested or curious in such matters, the actual naval 
power and position of France. But beyond a transient notice, it 
was not likely that such a book would extend the interest it might 
create. Men were too well assured of the pacific policy of the two 
ruling minds of France,—we mean Louis Philippe and M. Guizot, 
to be at all seriously alarmed by its statements. And nothing had 
occurred of any moment to disturb the dream of tranquillity and 
security, in which we were fain to indulge, till the Prince de Joinville 
comes forth, with a paper inserted first in the Revwedes Deux Mondes 
of May last, and afterwards printed in the form of a cheap pamphlet, 
the object of which evidently was,—war with England. If that 
were not the object, it is difficult to say what was. It has been 
hinted, indeed, that it was to render the prince popular with the 
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sea service, in order to obtain a larger budget from the chambers, or 

that possibly there might have been the arriére pensée of justifying 
- the appointment of the prince as commander of the expedition against 
Morocco, by pointing to the pamphlet asa proof of his patriot- 
ism. 

One of the positions of the prince in this pamphlet is, that France 
is anxious for a strong and powerful navy to protect her interests 
and her honour. And, in reply, it might very seasonably be asked, 
who has threatened or attacked either the one or the other? But 
what the pamphlet principally insists upon, is_ the necessity to France 
of a great steam force. ‘Our line of conduct,” says the prince, 
ought to be directed by the example of our neighbour. She creates 
for herself a formidable steam force, and reduces the number of her 
sailing vessels, of which she has discovered the uselessness.” The 
answer to this was ably given by some of the newspapers, soon after 
the brochure appeared ; and, therefore, as regards the grand distinc- 
tion between the state of England in this respect, and that of Trance, 
-and the superior claims and appliances enjoyed by the former for the 
full developement of the advantages of steam navigation, we need not 
here stop to discuss that question at any length. “Steam,” the 
prince proceeds to say, ‘‘has changed the face of things, and our 
military resources can take the place of our impoverished navy. By 
the aid of steam, the most audacious war of aggression is henceforth 
practicable. A few hours will suffice to transport armies from France 
to Italy, to Holland, to Prussia. Steam leaves no such chances be- 
tween France and her enemies, as existed thirty years ago, for this 
new resource is most admirably adapted to the special necessity of 
our country, and time, wind, and tide, cannot now disturb her, for 
she can calculate to the day andthe hour. What has been done at 
Ancona by the aid of favourable winds, may now be done without 
and against winds with still greater quickness.” But does the prince 
forget that if France avails herself, to whatever extent it may be, of 
the recent invention of steam-power, other nations, and more 
especially England, does and will do the same thing; and even as re- 
gards the latter country, with much greater facilities? Let France 
be assured that she can never invade England by the aid of this in- 
vention. Inno country has the science of steam machinery, and the 
tremendous extension of steam power, been more promoted, or suc- 
ceeded better, than in Great Britain. Hence, by sea at least, we are 
far more formidable to our enemies than in any previous epoch of 
our history. And, moreover, we have every reason to believe, that, 
transcendent as has been the maritime glory of our naval commanders 
in times past,—of such commanders as Nelson, Rodney, St. Vincent, 
&c., we have those among us still, whose ability, skill, and courage 


would render them equal to any emergency, and probably rivals of 
those distinguished heroes. X 
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But the advice which this young admiral gives to his countrymen, 
that they should bestow all their attention on the equipment of war- 
steamers, seems most irrational and preposterous. Steam vessels, as 
now constructed, the veriest landsman must be aware, are not at all 
adapted for an engagement. The least derangement or accident to 
their paddle wheels would put them hors de combat*. None are 
aware of this more completely than our English tars; and yet how 
much more needful were it for their own safety, that our neighbours 
should perceive it, inasmuch as it is well known that their materials 
are of an inferior quality to ours, their machinesare of inferior power 
and workmanship, and for a supply of coal, they are dependent upon 
others. 

There is, moreover, an important point on which the Prince de 
Joinvelle is at issue with the able and intelligent author of the “ Re- 
port” that stands fourth on our list. The prince, on the one hand, 
asserts that there is an excess of the materiaux de la marine in the 
five great arsenals of France. The Baron Tupinier, on the other 
hand, an experienced governmént officer, a member of the Board of 
Admiralty, and directeur des ports au ministére de la marine, de- 
clares the contrary ; that is, that there is not more of these materials 
than are sufficient to equip from twelve to fifteen ships, and as many 
frigates, which he considers necessary for the safety of the service. 
Tne forges of Brest and Toulon, he maintains, are insufficient. 
He tells us, besides, that not one of the arsenals contains a manufac- 
tory of projectiles; and he goes on to suggest many improvements 
in the port of Brest, and several in that of ‘Toulon, each of which 
is of great importance tothe navy of France,—much greater than the 
construction of war-steamers. Here, then, are two contradictory 
affirmations : which of the two is more worthy of belief? ‘* Varius 
Sucronensis ait, Emilius Scaurus negat: utri creditis, quirites ? 





* Since this was written, we have read the Prince de’ Joinville’s own ac- 
count of the action off Mogadore; from experience he seems to have become 
more aware of the liability of steamers to be suddenly and effectually de- 
ranged. He says, “‘ A single ball might derange the machinery of a steamer 
and compel it to stop in a critical position, from which it eould neither retire 
nor defend itself.” On which the Zimes of September 13th, pointedly re- 
marks,—‘*The Prince de Joinville is, it must be confessed, doubly unfortu- 
nate; when he writes a pamphlet on steam tactics, he entirely overlooks the 
obvious inconveniences which attend that new mode of conducting opera- 
tions; but when he is conducting actual operations, he is at once arrested by 
the difficulty. A good naval officer, we venture toaffirm, would have foreseen 
the danger in print and surmounted it on the quarter-deck; and we are 
justified in criticising with equal severity the author and the admiral.” 
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‘ The three leading fallacies of this ‘ Note,’ of the Prince de Joiu- 
ville,” says an able contemporary,* are these :—‘‘ Ist, That steam 
navigation is an art in which the French are peculiarly fitted to excel, 
so that the means of war, as modified by this invention, are relatively 
more favourable to France than they were before that invention : 2nd, 
That the maritime authorities of England are disposed to rely prin- 
cipally on steam to carry on naval warfare, and that the British Ad- 
miralty are acting on this principle, not only by creating a powerful 
steam fleet, but by reducing the number of sailing vessels. 3rd, 
That the advantages to be derived from steam in privateering, and in 
local operations of a sudden character, would sensibly improve the 
maritime position of France.” 

It might be demonstrated, we think, without the possibility of 
cavil, that the first of these propositions is not founded on real fact. 
The invention of steam as an agent in navigation, is doubtless agreat 
improvement, and an advantage to all nations that are able to make 
use of it, but to say that the French are peculiarly fitted to profit by 
it, is to assert what can scarcely be admitted. Every dispassionate 
person who knows anything of the peculiar capabilities of the two 
countries, will be ready to acknowledge that while France is super- 
eminently distinguished for excelling in everything appertaining to 
military science and discipline, England far surpasses, because better 
adapted to surpass, from her position and singularly commercial 
spirit, all other countries, in undertakings of a nautical or maritime 
nature. To show this in detail, let us briefly advert to a statement 
of the number of marine steamers of each nation. Those of the 
United Kingdom, not of the royal navy, on the 3lst of December, 
1843, were 855 vessels, amounting to 109,288 tons; whereas, the 
steam merchant marine of the various ports of France, on the 3lst of 
December, 1841, (the latest of which we have any account) was 107 
vessels, amounting to 10,183 tons. We perceive from this.statement 
that the steam mercantile navy of England is not only eight times as 
numerous as that of France, but its tonnage is nearly eleven times as. 
considerable. Now, it may be asked,is this disproportion less or 
greater than than which exists between the sailing merchant-vessels 
of the two countries? Because if less, then the advantage of steam 
would be on the side of France :—but no, it is far greater; for we 
have only about twice as many registered ships of this class as the 
French; in tonnage, rather more than five times their naval capacity. 
This will decide on which side the adaptation of steam navigation 
to the natural resources of the respective countries, would appear to. 
preponderate. Then, there is the system of internal communication 
constantly kept up by steam-vessels between the various ports of the 





* The British and Foreign Review. 
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United Kingdom and Ireland; with some slight exceptions, scarcely 
worth calling exceptions, France has no internal steam communica- 
tion for the transport of goods and passengers. Except at Havre, 
Nantes, and Bordeaux, situated at the mouths, respectively, of the 
Seine, the Loire and the Garonne, nearly all the ports of the Atlantic 
are effectually cut off from communications with the interior. Con- 
sequently, the French ports not having a supply of coal within a 
reasonable distance, are deprived of one most essential condition of 
steam navigation. Our neighbours are obliged, of course, to pay 
very dear for this necessary article, and much of what they consume 
is supplied from foreign sources. ‘‘ All our maritime departments,” 
says M. Chevalier, “from Bayonne to Havre, having no French 
coal-pits within reach, and being destitute of means of navigation to 
bring foreign coal from the neighbouring ports at a low rate, have 
been obliged, up to this time, to pay exorbitant prices for this combus- 
tible.”* But there are other essentials to the full developement of 
steam navigation beside coal, and one of the first of these is iron, and 
the means of working it. Now, how stands the case with regard to 
these? The present prices for iron in France are double what they 
are in England, and as to steam-machinery, though we have already 
seen that the French engineering establishments have greatly im- 
proved of late, yet it isa great question if ever their marine engines 
can be made to equal in solidity or effect those made in this country. 
Until a recent period indeed, a large portion of the enginery on 
board French vessels was of English origin. These, and many 
other considerations which we have not space here allowed us to spe- 
cify, will surely warrant us in doubting whether the opinion of the 
Prince Admiral is not founded on an imperfect induction of facts, 
when he wishes his countrymen to believe that the invention of naval 
steam-power has placed at the disposal of France, means ‘ admirably 
adapted to her resources and the genius of the nation.” 

With regard to the second fallacy, that the British Admiralty have 
determined to give up ‘the wooden walls of Old England,” and con- 
fide the protection of our country to a steam-fleet, this statement 
only shows how grossly ignorant the Prince is, like many political 
writers among his countrymen, of what is really doing in England. 
No doubt, there are many situations and many occasions in naval 
warfare, wherein steamers present decided advantages over the larger 
men-of-war; and hence their construction and {appointment are not 
neglected; but in truth, there probably never was a period in our 
history, when more attention was paid not alone to the building of 
steamers, but to the whole subject of naval architecture, or when 





* Michel Chevalier, Des Intéréts Matériels en France. 6me edition. 
p- 105. 
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more new ships of the line were prepared for future contingencies. 
Suffice it to say, that in the last twelve or thirteen years, twenty 
line-of-battle ships have been launched, four of which carry 120 
guns, and none less than seventy. Here, then, is a fact which demo- 
lishes at once the Prince’s fancied grounds of statement, that the 
maritime authorities in England are disposed to rely principally on 
steam to carry on a naval warfare. 

Not only does the Prince display a remarkable state of ignorance 
as to our-well known maritime activity in guarding against the con- 
tingencies of war, but he appears to have very singular notions of 
the efficiency of steamers in warlike operations on a grand scale. 
Let France provide herself with a fleet of steamers, and then, says 
he,—(and we are puzzled to know which he displays most in this 
passage,—ignorance or gasconade :)— 


In the Mediterranean we should reign as masters; we should secure out 


conquest of Algiers, that vast field opened to our commerce and our civiliza” 
tion. And then the Mediterranean is too far from England; the arsenals of 
Malta and Gibraltar will never be able to maintain a steam flect, which is 


so difficult and expensive to provision, and always in danger of sitiking into 


inactivity for want of fuel. France is, therefore, free to act victoriously on 


this theatre ; all her projects may be accomplished with steam ships, without” 
caring for squadrons of sailing vessels, whose vigilance will be deceived, ‘atid ° 


whose swiftness will be surpassed.” (! !) 


With singular inconsistency, in the very next page to the passage 
here quoted, the Prince observes, that ‘‘ with a steam navy England 
is in a condition to threaten all the Atlantic coast of France, and 
even to reign in the Mediterranean by cutting off our communica- 
tions with Algiers and blockading all our ports.” Now, what canbe 
said of these contradictions, but that they are the result of a crude 
theory adopted by a very volatile writer?” England would require 
something more than a steam navy to preserve the maritime sove- 
reignty of the Mediterranean, or to blockade the ports of France. 
It might serve as a very useful auxiliary toa powerful and efficient 
flect, but it would be the height: of folly for England to depend 
wholly on a steam force in any very important naval enterprises. 

We shall offer but a few words on the third and last proposition. We 
have said that the object of the Prince in the publication of this 
brochure was war, or something like it; and that we are justified ‘in 
this supposition, we think the following passage will prove ;—a  pas- 
sage that we have read, and we have no doubt that our readers will 
peruse also, with feelings made up of surprise, indignation, and dis- 


- gust—surprise, that the son of a pacific monarch, in relations of 


amity with the sovereign of this country, should have dared to give 
vent to such sentiments ;—indignation, that his countrymen, who 
have uniformly of late years experienced the advantages of English 
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association, hospitality, and even welcome on British shores, should 
have given their countenance to them ;—and disgust, that a well- 
educated native of a Christian country, and a high and dignified 
subject of a Christian government, should be allowed to give pub- 
licity to such views, nay should openly entertain them, without the 
mat: Ber and indignant reprehension of the supreme authorities. But 
we will quote the passage ;— 


It remains for me [says the Prince] now to speak of another means of ac- 
tion which, in the case of a war, we shall have to employ against England. 
Towards the close of the Empire, there issued from our harbours numbers of 
frigates, whose duty it was to sweep the seas, without uselessly engaging an 
enemy superior in number. These frigates inflicted serious losses on English 
commerce. Toinjure commerce is to injure the vital principle of England 
—is to strike at her heart. At the present moment, this lesson ought not 
to be lost to us, and we should put ourselves in a condition, on the first firing 
of cannon, to act powerfully against English commerce, with a view to de- 
stroy itsconfidence. To this end we should establish, in every part of the 
globe, judiciously-stationed cruisers. In the Channel and in the Mediter- 
ranean the task might will be confided to steamers. Steamers used in the 
packet-service in time of peace would, from their quick sailing, make capital 
cruisers in timeofwar. They might chase, pillage, run down, and burn a 
merchant vessel, and even escape war steamers, whose sailing qualities 
would be impeded by their weight of metal. (!! !) 


The French political writers of the present day talk very loudly 
about the advantages to be expected from the conquest of Algeria 
in spreading their civilization. Here then we have one sample of 
what this civilization is—the open advocacy of fugitive privateering, 
as an improved system of modern warfare: “‘ex uno disce omnes.” 
“* Civilization,” it has been well and truly said, “tends, if not to put 
an end te war altogether, at least to substitute the contest of regular 
forces for the cruelties of man; and we are persuaded that the spirit 
of our times, as well as the nature of modern inventions, would tend 


to discourage rather than to promote the odious practice of private 
warfare. 


-_, 








Art. VIII. 


l. A return of the Number of Persons convicted of Offences against 


the Game Laws during the year 1843, and printed by order of 
the House of Commons, August, 1844. 


2. Selwyn's Nist Prius, tenth edition. Game. 


3. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Rosert Peer, at Tamworth, 
September, 1843. 


TE subject of the Game Laws in connection with the present 
critical position of British Agriculture, arid, what is of no less im- 
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portance, in its bearing on the morals of the densely crowded, and 
still augmenting population of our rural districts, has for some time 
past occupied the attention of those who have made the condition 
and future prospects of Agriculture in England matters of serious 
reflection, and have watched the progress of the criminal statistics of 
this country. Several of the local farmers’ clubs and agricultural 
associations have, in their official reports, commented on the havoc 
committed on their crops by game, at a time when, in consequence of 
foreign and colonial competition, and the feeling of instability caused 
by the apprehension of future changes in the Corn Trade, it has be- 
come absolutely necessary for them to collect all their resources, put 
forth all their energies, and by the adoption of the most approved 
methods of husbandry, as well as the expenditure of capital in 
drainage and other improvements, to raise the largest possible quan- 
tity of food at the least possible expense. Several leading land- 
owners, including the right hon. baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, have recognised the justice of the complaints made by 
the cultivators of the soil, and have announced their intention of re- 
stricting the preservation of game on their estates. Parliamentary 
returns at the same time demonstrate that offences against the Game 
Laws are rapidly on the increase ; and several magistrates and public 
authorities have expressed decided opinions to the effect, that the 
strict preservation of game in the centre of fertile agricultural coun- 
ties, not only is a serious injurv to the occupiers of farms, but tends 
materially to demoralize the labouring population. It is stated by 
journals, usually in possession of correct information, that the Secre- 
tary of State has for some time had the question under consideration, 
with a view to the introduction into Parliament next Session of a 
bill for the complete reivsion of the Game Laws. 

Under these circumstances, we think it a proper opportunity to 
offer some observations on the operation of the present system, both 
upon agriculture and the morals of the labourers ; tracing its history, 
pointing out its defects, and suggesting what may be in some measure 
a remedy for the evils which exist in relation to it. 

To the Forest Laws imposed upon the Saxon population of Eng- 
gland by the Norman invader, we must look as the great original of 
our modern Game Laws. Under the Saxon Government, game was 
strictly preserved in the royal forests; for in this island hunting, as 
an ancient author remarks, hath ever been esteemed a most princely 
diversion and exercise. But every freeholder had the full liberty of 
sporting upon his own territories, provided he abstained from the 
king’s forests. Passionately addicted to the pleasures of the chase, 
William the Conqueror and his sons established a far more rigorous 
and stringent system than had hitherto prevailed. The right of pur- 
suing and taking all beasts of chase or venary, and such other 
animals as were accounted game, was declared to belong to the king 
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only, or to such as were authorised under him; and several districts 
were ruthlessly depopulated for the purpose of preserving game. 
The Normans extended their care to five wild “ beast of venary”— 
the hart, the hind, the hare, the wolf, and the boar :— 


Spumantenque dari pecora inter inertia votis, optat APRUM. 


The ** beasts of chase” were also five—the buck, the doe, the fox, 
the martrou [a large kind of weazel with valuable fur], and the roe. 

The “ beast and fowls of warren,” were the hare, the coney, the 
_ pheasant, and the partridge. To preserve, this. game, a code of laws 
were enacted, under the name of the Forest Laws, by virtue of which, 
the most abominable tyranny and atrocious cruelties were com- 
_mitted.* To kill a beast of chase was as penal as to kill a man—such 
value did those royal sportsmen set upon human life when weighed 
in the scale against their own pleasures! 

Our ancestors naturally winced under these audacious enact- 
ments, which set at defiance all principles of natural justice. They 
contended earnestly for their hia ; and, accordingly, observes 
Sir, William Blackstone, ‘the immunities of the charta de foresta 
were as warmly contended for, and extorted from the king with as 
much difficulty, as those of Magna Charia itself.” This charter 
was confirmed by Parliament, 9 Henry III., and many forests 
were disafforested ; while the severity of the whole code was miti- 
gated. 

From this root, to quote the words of the eminent judge already 
named, has sprung a bastard slip known by thename of the Game 
Laws, now arrived to, and wantoning in, its highest vigour; both 
founded on the same unreasonable notion of the permanent property 
in wild creatures. 

That these laws were, in some measure, demanded by the Act 1 
and 2 Will. 1V.c. 82, passed in 1831, we do notdeny. The abro- 
gation of the invidious and impolitic clauses respecting qualifications 
by birthand estate, to shoot game, was an improvement; and the re- 
gulation making game an article of lawful traffic, has been, in one 
point of view, attended with beneficial consequences. But all the 
substantial evils of the old system were perpetuated ; and an extensive 
alteration in our present Game Laws is loudly demanded by the in- 
terests of the country, on the following grounds : 

1. Because the preserving of game to anything like the extent to 
which it is now preserved, is injurious to the agricultural interests; 





* Richard I. renewed the severe laws against transgressors in his forests, 
whom he punished by putting out their eyes, &c., as in the reign of his 
great grandfather.— Hume's History of England. 
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the crops. being seriously injured by the multitude of game that now 
overrun the country. : int 

2, Because the principle on which all game laws are based, viz., 
that permanent property can be acquired in creatures, fer@ natura, 
which can change their abode and owuver at pleasure, has always 
been regarded by the English peasantry, as Blackstone (Commen- 
taries, Book iv. c. 83, page 416,) expressed it,: as an unreasonable 
notion; and because, consequently, the game laws offered strong 
temptations to the:rural population to infringe upon the law; thus, 
generating habits which ,tend toward crime and acontempt of tlie 
public authorities. . | : | 

There: have been acts of parliament in abundance for the purpose 
of creating property in game; for example, 13 Rich. 1; 21 Edw..1 ; 
11 Hen. 7; 25 Hen. 8; 28Eliz.; 1 Jac. 1; 22 and23 Car. 2; 4 and 5 
Will. and Mary; 5 Ann; 13 Geo. 3, c. 80. But to what purpose 
all these musty statutes? You cannot reconcile the farmer, who is 
prevented from touching the hares that swarm in his fields, and de 
vour, and what is worse, destroy his produce with impunity before 
his eyes, to the system; and every effort has hitherto been in vain, 
to convince the Yorkshire or the Suffolk ploughmdan returning from 
work, that it is just that he should be restrained from knocking on 
the head thé animal that runs wild across his path, or from pursu- 
ing and capturing the ‘‘top and bottom dishes” that scamper at 
large, on the Queen’s high road. 

he Act of 1831, defined the word game, as including hares, 
partridges, pheasants, grouse, heath or moor game, black game, and 
bustards ; and imposed innumerable penalties upon those who des- 
troyed any of these animals. Under all the leases then existing, 
the sole right of the landlord to kill the game on his tenants" farms, 
unless where there were special covenants reserving the right to the 
tenant, was fully recognized; so that where the lease was silent on 
the subject, the occupier was held to have no power to destroy the 
game on his lands: ‘‘ The lessor or landlord may enter upon Jand 
occupied under any lease or agreement made prior. to the act, or: 
authorise any other certified person to enter upon such land, to 
kill or to take game thereon, and no such occupier as aforesaid, 
may killor take game upon such land, except where such right 
has been expressly granted ‘by such lease or agreement.” In the 
leases in existence in Navember 1831, there was rarely, if ever, a 
clause, authorising the tenant to kill game, and on the majority of 
estates, there are no leases at all. ‘The custom, of course, always 
was, that the landlord was entitled to the game; but it would 
have been, in our opinion, more beneficial and more equitable, 
if it were enacted, that unless there were a special agreement 
reserving the right of the lessor to the game, the occupier should have 
i 7 
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power over it. Such an arrangement would materially check the 
preservation of game for the unsportsmanlike purpose of sending it 
tu market ; while it would promote a fair understanding between the 
landlord desirous of enjoying field sports, and the agriculturist. 4d 
present game is preserved, not only for the amusement of country 
geallemen who love a day’s shooting, but for the benefit of parties 
who relish no such amusement, and look upon game as a saleable 
article ! 

By the 12th sect. it is provided that where the right of killing the 
game upon any land is given by the act to any lessor or landlord in 
exclusion of the right of the occupier of such land, or where such 
exclusive right hath been or shall be especially reserved by or granted 
to, or doth or shall belong to the lessor, landlord or any person other 
than the occupier of such land, shall pursue, kill, or take any game 
upon such land, or shall give permission to any person so to do, 
without the authority of the lessor, landlord, or other person having 
the right of killing the game upon such land, such occupier ehall, on 
conviction thereof before two J ustices of the Peace, pay a sum not 
exceeding £2, and for every head of game so killed or taken, a sum 
not exceeding £1 with costs. 

In cases where game is specially reserved by covenant to the land- 
lord, it is of course no more than just that the tenant should be 
liable to punishment for invasion of the rights of the landlord. But 
it may well be questioned whether the present remedy given to the 
landlord is the best that could be devised. Many are of opinion 
that it would be desirable to leave him to the common remedy of an 
AcTION. The present is too summary, too stringent, and perhaps 
places the occupier too much in the power of the Teeine. 

We beg to remark that we by no means wish to deprive country 
gentlemen of their recreations, to cut off from them all manly out- 
door sports; and, by abridging their pleasures on their estates, to 
force them to abandon their country halls and seats, and exchange 
the healthful amusements of the gun for the exciting gaieties of 
the Metropolis. We do not say, 


Ride not, course not, hunt not, shoot not, 
Dance not, flirt not, fiddle not, flute not ; 
Do not play at whist or ecarté, 

Never go out to an evening party. 


We should be sorry to interfere with the legitimate pastimes of 
country gentlemen ; because those pastimes attach the genty to their 
homes ; and thus secure to the country the blessings and advantages 
of a resident proprietary. But it may safely be predicted that the 
excessive preservation of game is not necessary or congenial to gen- 
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uine sport; and that the present penal code is in many points fraught 
with mischief. The sportsman of old used to sing as he sallied 
forth,— 


For exercise, air, to the field I repair, 

With spirits unclouded and bright ; 

The pleasures | find, no stings leave behind, 
But health and diversion unite. 


But what is the character of much of the sport, to preserve which 
the existing Game Laws are maintained? Read the paragraphs 
which may be found every day during the season in the fashionable 
papers. The following will serve as a specimen ;— 


Srort.—The following is a list of the game killed during the last week 
by a smal] party on a visit to the Hon. , at park :—On the 
two days, pheasants 279, partridges 13, hares 225, rabbits 216, woodcocks 
12, snipes, teal, and other water-fowl 29; total 774, Last three days, 
pheasants 180, partridges 21, hares 177, total 615. Grand total 1839. 








This wholesale butchery scarcely deserves the name of “ sport.” 
Such inglorious warfare in well-stocked preserves, has surely little 
to recommend it to the thorough sportsman. If bracing air, vigor- 
ous exercise, and healthful excitement be wanted, commend us to 
- the moors, 

In viewing the Game Laws with reference to the present position 
and prospects of British Agriculture, it must be confessed that they 
assume an aspect of grave importance, It is, we think, impossible to 
enter into an examination of the great controversy which has for 
some time agitated England and Scotland, without being impressed 
with the fact, that the time has arrived when British farmers not only 
apply modern science to the cultivation of the soil, but when those 
animals which now devour so large a portion of the fruits of the 
earth, should be materially reduced in numbers, and in some cases 
exterminated. Several of the best husbandmen in England have 
pronounced the present system of preserving game to be adverse to 
the interests of agriculture; and if the matter were rested on mere 
economical grounds, a strong case could be made out against the 
policy of our Game Laws. 

At the meeting of the Lichfield Agricultural Association in Sep- 
tember last, Lord HaTHERTON made the following statement: * that 
he knew from his experience as a stock farmer, that it was impossible 
to succeed where game was rigidly preserved; it was therefore his 
Intention to destroy all the rabbits and hares upon 900 acres of his 
land.” At asimilar meeting at Tamworth, Sir Ropert Pret ad- 
mitted that much damage was done to the crops by the abundance 
of hares and rabbits; and concluded his remarks by saying, that he 
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should be pleased when there was not a single rabbit on-the whole of 
his property, The remarks of Mr. William Richardson, a tenant 
farmer of Lincolnshire, may be taken as an index of the sentiments 
of the class to which he belongs, on this question :— 


Where men have cultivated their land.at great labour and expense, was 
it not a shame that the produce should be thus eaten away by those ob- 
noxious vermin? Let the landlords keep their game and the tenants their 


corn to themselves, and let them feed the population of this country. at the 
least possible expense. 


A most startling exhibition of the ravages committed by game, is 
made ina letter from Mr. A Hallon, of Cowdenlaws, It appears 
that on about 700 Scotch acres of land, held by Mr, Hallon and 
four other farmers, for crop in 1841, the sum of £700 sterling was 
awarded them as compensation for the damages done by the game; 
and they did not think that they were indemnified by that ‘sum, 
‘No arbiter, whatever,” he says, “‘can ¢s!imate the damage which 
our crops sustain during the whole time from being sown till again 
in the stack-yard ; as pheasants, partridges, &c,, first pick up the 
seed, and causea thin braird; then the rabbits and game eat it down 
as soon as it comes above the ground; so that what comes to matu- 
rity at last, is deficient in quality and full of greens, being rather 
ike a second crop, in many instances, than a first.” Some farmers - 
calculate, that four hares consume as muchias a sheep. 

The following facts, stated by a respectable conservative and 


agricultural provincial newspaper, the Herts and Beds. County 
Press, are deserving of serious consideration :— 


In order to arrive at the truth, we have made patient inquiries in several 
districts, and we have found to our amazement, that many farmers are in- 
jured to an extent equal to an add.tional rental of ten shillings per acre on 
the whole of their holdings, by hares alone, putting altogether out of view 
the damage done by rabbits, which may be fairly estimated at a similar sum. 
This of itself is surely a great fact, and the question naturally arises whether 
there is not something radically wrong in the system which compels a tenant 
to submit to have his farm overrun, and his produce consumed, without the 
power to destroy or to obtain compensation, except by a tedious and most 
vexatious process. This is a question for consideration by all well disposed 
landlords ; and we doubt not, that it only requires to be put plainly before 
them, to ensure a more equitable state of things. The necessity for this is 
so palpable, that one instance of grievous injury sustained by means of the 
system alone, requires to be mentioned. A tenant occupying 500 acres, has 
to keep no less than 1,000 hares, the average being ascertained to be two 
hares to an acre; in many parts of Bedfordshire the average is far higher, 
No stipulation for these is made on his entering the farm : in course of time 
the Jandlord (perhaps a new one) finds that hares are a useful marketable 
commodity at Is. 6d. each, and he has them strictly preserved at his tenant's 
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expense—not, mind, for the sake of showing sport to'his friends and ‘netgh« 
bours, but for slaughter by his keepers, who, be it observed, are paid by the 
proceeds of the sales effected at. Leadenhall! We subjoin a statement of 
the profit and Joss to landlord and tenant, in the instance above iy ot 
- & @ 

‘Loss to tenants by the consumption of 1,000 hares, on a 
farm of 500 acres, per annum, as estimated by an old ob- 
server and sufferer, is equal at 17s. 6d. each, i, e. 1 sheep to 

5 hares at 3s. 6d. each.. ae a ie 175 0 
Waste caused by hares in feeding equal to one fourth - 43 15 





Gain to landlord by sale of 1,000 hares at Leadenhall Market, 
at 1s. 6d, each . ae 3; eT OF QED 
_N.B: Every ‘hare on a farm costs or wastes annually, to the value 

4s. 6d. at least ; rabbits 2s. each.” 


0 
0 
£218 15 0 
6 
of 


- An Oxfordshire farmer makes the following caleulatiov, If we 
take the quantity of land under cultivation in England, to be twenty- 
five millions of acres, and assume that the depredations committed: 
by game, amount in value, to one bushel of wheat per acre, the loss 
would amount, with wheat at 56s. per quarter, tof£8,750,000 an- 
nually, a sum that would pay the whole poor-rate of the country, 
which never exceeded the sum of £8,622,920. It is material to 
observe, that game damage corn not only by what they eat, but toa 
much larger extent, by what they destroy; the farmer frequently 
finding in his fields, large patches of Jand with the corn cut through, 
and the upper part of the stem lying on the ground, as if the only 
object of the hares was to cleara road for themselves. Sir Harry 
Verney, a Buckinghamshire magistrate, recently made some pointed 
remarks on this subject :— , ; | 


I think the sanction and co-operation of the magistrates would aid very 
materially in inducing the Government to propose a measure on the subject; 
and [ entertain the hope that those who, by giving their time and attention 
to the affairs of the county, do the inhabitants important service, will eon~ 
fer on them an additional benefit, and obtain another claim to their grati- 
tude, by representing in forcible terms the vast amount of injury caused by 
the preservation of game in very,great abundance. I am confident, gentle- 
men, that the subject is one of the utmost importance to the welfare of all 
classes among us, and I intend to give notice at the adjourned Sessions, of a 
motion in reference to it. 


After the startling facts that we have mentioned, who can doubt 
the propriety of attempting to deyise some means to put an end to 
the present state of things? The farmers have felt severely the 
operation of the New Corn Bill, the Tariff, and the Canada Flour 
Bill,in eonjunction with the Income Tax, on profits; and have 
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strong claims upon the legislature for relief, wherever it can be af- 
forded without injury to the rights of other classes of the community, 
or the general welfare of the country. The government are, we 
have reason to believe, fully alive to the importance of the subject. 
A year ago, Sir Robert Peel publicly expressed his opinions with 
admins to'the preserving of game, as far as the interests of the 
farmers were concerned; and Sir James Graham is now understood 
to have originated very extensive inquiries relative to offences against 
the Game we. : 

The returns lately laid before the Houses of Parliament, by no 
means exhibit the operation of the Game Laws in a favourable light. 
During the year 1843 there were no less than FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE persons convicted in England and 
Wales for offences against the Game Laws; while thirty-four men 
were transported for the same. The cost of prosecuting the culprits, 
and maintaining their families when thrown on the parish, is estimated 
at £100,000 a year. Since the commencement of the year 1844, 
there have been four cases of murder arising out of these Jaws. A - 
short time ago, a young man named Koberts was executed in front 
of Kirkdale jail, for killing in a poaching affray, Lord Stanley’s game- 
keeper. About the same period, James Elesley was committed by 
the Coroner of West Surrey, for the murder of Lord Grantley’s 
game-keeper ; and since then, another unfortunate man has been ex- 
ecuted at York Castle, for killing under nearly similar circumstances, 
a game-keeper employed by the Marquis of Normanby. Another 
game-keeper in the employment of Sir Thomas F. Boughey, Staf- 
fordshire, was shot during the month of August, and died about ten 
minutes after he received the poacher’s fire. Perhaps too, it ought 
to be added, that since this last-mentioned catastrophe, two of the 
Earl of Stradbroke’s game-keepers in Suffolk have committed suicide, 
from excitement and vexation, it is generally surmised, arising from 
their harassing and obnoxious employment. 

The effects jof the Game Laws on the general habits of the pea- 
santry, are, it is to be feared, exceedingly bad. At the Suffolk Sum- 
mer Assizes, Mr, Baron Alderson, in charging the grand jury, said, 
“they would permit him to suggest, that in the counties of Suffolk 
and Norfolk, gentlemen particularly attended to the preservation of 
game. The question they would consider was, whether this had 
anything to do with arousing any parts of the population to acts of 
mischief?” Generally speaking, game is now more plentiful than 
ever, and it meets a ready sale in every market. The temptations 
of the labourers are multiplied—game running wild upon the right 
hand and the left, and high prices! ‘The sale of game has tended to 
keep down the price of poultry, but it has extended the operations 
of the poacher. When it is considered, how often a labourer has 
the opportunity of killing a hare or bird without detection, can we 
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be surprised that so many yield to temptation ; especially when we 
reflect on the destitute condition of a large portion of the population ? 
Persons inspired with contempt for any of the laws of the land, or 
accustomed to disobedience of authority in one case, will gradually 
acquire a disregard for all law. Few poachers follow in Shakspeare’s 
footsteps—have their frolic, libel the justice, and having sown their 
wild oats—reform. No: Facilis descensus Averni, The country 
lad begins by bagging a partridge; next he captures a hare; till at 
length, led on step by step, and grown daring by nonntty, he takes 
the field by night with some desperate companions, baffles the 
watchers, and too often settles down into the hardened villain, that 
will not hesitate to mark his sullen vengeance by midnight incen- 
diarism. 


7. 





Art. I1X.—Essays on Natural History. By CHarLes WATERTON. 
Second Series. Longman. 


Mr. WarerTOon has never published more racy and characteristic 
pages than these. Never did he appear more unaffected and unre- 
served ; never were his generosities and humanities beheld to better 
advantage. It was widely before known that he is one of the most 
estimable of proprietors, the best of landlords, as well as the most 
enthusiastic and liberal students of nature. He is an indefatigable 
labourer in the science of rural economy, and the most practical of 
philosophers. ‘To be sure, he has singularities other than those of 
going further than, and beyond, most men in recognized and approved 
paths; for he is remarkable also on account of the odd ways » fre- 
quently takes, and the strange notions he cherishes. But in no in- 
stance does he cease to command your respect and liking; for even 
when you may laugh, or may shake a head of doubt and of dissent, 
the fair dealing and thorough honesty of the individual, his manly 
tone of sentiment, his heart of tenderness, his unquestioned range 
of knowledge, and his powers of thought, together with his boldness 
of enterprise,—place him at a vast height above the drivellers 
who assume eccentricities, or who give themselves up to morbid 
fancies. 

We shall not on the present occasion, however, expend words re- 
lative to the speculation which such a character, or such a history as 
that of the Squireof Walton-Hall, Yorkshire, has provoked. We rather 
refer to the review of the first series of his Essays, to be found in 
our second volume for 1838, for certain of our remarks, in order also 
to eschew repetition. To an extract, besides, from Sir George Head's 
‘Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of England in 
the Summer of 1835,” we beg to direct attention, as bearing very 
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closely on some of thie features in the celebrated ‘“‘ Wanderings,” and 
other peculiarities of Mr. Waterton’s head and disposition. Accord- 
ingly, we adopt a direct and narrowed course,—one that is easy and 
simple, but which may, at the same time, serve the purpose as well, 
namely, that of pointing out to our readers where they may, without 
any considerable trouble or expense, fall in with more of character, 
of incident, aneedote, amusement, and information than, at the mo- 
ment, we can name as treasured in one volume, purporting to cons 
tain merely papers on “ Natural History” and a rapid “ Autobio- 
raphy. 

; We started with pronouncing upon the characteristic contents of 
the pages before us, and with an acknowledgment of the superior 
sentiments that pervade them. But a prefatory notice now to be 
cited, cannot fail to make a much deeper impression and afford a far 
richer promise than anything we might attempt. ‘‘ The volume,” 
says Mr. Waterton, ‘‘ which | now present to an indulgent public, is 
an unsolicited donation to the widow of my poor departed friend, 
Mr. Loudon, whose vast labours in the cause of science have insured 
to him an imperishable reputation. If this trifling present on m 
part shall be the medium of conveying one single drop of balm to the 
wound, which it has pleased Heaven lately to inflict on the heart of 
that excellent lady, my time will have been well employed, and my 
endeavours amply rewarded.” 

We must notice one other short statement that is an index, having 
a large scope and abundant exemplification. The Naturalist was 
about to sail for the continent, where he was likely to remain for a 
considerable period. He had, therefore, various instructions to lay 
down for the servants who remained behind. For example, he 
called up the gamekeeper and made him promise, as he valued his 
place, that he would protect all hawks, crows, herons, jays, and mag- 
pies within the precincts of the park,” during the sojourn abroad of 
the master himself. This is quite after the manner of the ardour 
we noticed in the review of the former series, ia which Mr. Water- 
ton advocates the cause of creatures that have got a bad name. 

We have not been able to come to such a nice decision as to say 
whether the ‘‘ Autobiography” as continued in the present volume, 
ot the ‘‘ Essays,” are the most entertaining and curious part of the 
publication. In fact, the one department so often and completely 
invades the other—so much of the man as well as the naturalist stand 
forth,—so much of the author, the tourist, and the enthusiastic 
student of the inferior creation, in all that is thought, done, and 
written, that you read on, and re-read, heedless of irregularity, and 
with such a combination of entertainment and instruction as is per- 
fectly extroardinary. The interest of the particulars, however 
common-place or trivial they might seem in another man’s hands, 
never flags, for you so constantly see the worthy author's sincere, 
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although oft facetious, self, in whatever is transacted or described, as 
to be both bettered and pleased. Indeed, we question whether it be 
possible for him to dissever his own personality from anything he 
thinks about or looks upon; or to fatigue his readers, whatever 
the thing be that he puts pen to. Itisto be regretted, therefore, 
that this is to be the last of his publishing ventures, 

Mr. Waterton’s account of himself, in the present volume, com- 
mences where left off in the former, bringing it down to the current 
year. The greater portion of this time was passed on the Continent, 
with his son and two sisters-in-law. Catholic countries have great 
attractions naturally for a person of our author’s religious and strong 
persuasions. The Eternal City therefore soon received the travellers, 
which the ornithologist entered in a style worthy of the most devout 
and persevering pilgrim, albeit he modestly gives another reason for 


the exploit than that of real and profound devotion, This is his 
story :— 


I had a little adventure on the road from Baccano to Rome not worth re- 
lating, but which I deem necessary to be introduced here in order that some 
of my friends in the latter city, and others in England, may not give me 
credit for an affair which deserves no credit at all. These good friends had 
got it into their heads that I had reached Rome after walking barefoot for 
nearly twenty miles, in order to show my respect and reverence for the 
sacred capital of the Christian world. Would that my motive had been as 
pure as represented! The sanctity of the churches, the remains of holy 
martyrs which enrich them, the relics of canonized saints placed in such pro-~ 
fusion throughout them, might well induce a Catholic traveller to adopt this 
easy and simple mode of showing his religious feeling. But unfortunately 
that idea never entered my mind at the time; I had no other motives than 
those of easy walking and of self-enjoyment. The affair which caused the 
talk, took place as follows. We had arrived at Baccano in the evening, and 
whilst we were at tea, 1 proposed to our excellent friend Mr. Fletcher, who 
had joined us at Cologne, that we should leave the inn at four the next morn- 
ing on foot for Rome, and secure lodgings for the ladies, who would follow 
us in the carriage after a nine o'clock breakfast. Having been accustomed 
to go without shoes month after month in the rugged forests of Guinea, I 
took it for granted that I could do the same on the pavement of his Holiness 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, never once reflecting that some fifteen years 
had elapsed from the time that I could go barefooted with comfort and im- 
munity; during the interval, however, the sequel will show that the soles 
of my feet had undergone a considerable alteration. We rose at three in 
the morning after, and having put a shoe and a sock or half-stocking into 
each pocket of my coat, we left the inn at Baecano for Rome justas the 
hands of our watches pointed tothe hour of four. Mr. Fletcher having 
been born in North Britain, ran no risk of injuring his feet by an act of im- 
prudence. The sky was cloudless and the morning frosty, and the planet 
Venus shone upon us as though she had been a little moon. Whether the 
severity of the frost, which was more than commonly keen, or the hardness of 
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the pavement, or perhaps both conjoined, had deprived my feet ofsensibility, 
I had no means of ascertaining ; but this is certain, I went on merrily for 
several miles without a suspicion of anything being wrong, until we halted 
toadmire more particularly the transcendent splendour of the morning 
planet, and then I saw blood on the pavement; my right foot was bleeding 
apace, and on turning the sole uppermost, I perceived a piece of jagged flesh 
hanging to astring ; seeing that there would be no chance of replacing the 
damaged part with success, I twisted it off, and then tock a svrvey of the foot 
by the light which the stars afforded. Mr. Fletcher, horror-struck at what 
he saw, proposed immediately that I should sit down by the side of the 
road, and there wait for the carriage, or take advantage of any vehicle which 
might come up. Aware that the pain would be excessive so soon as the la- 
cerated parts would become stiff by inaction, I resolved at once to push on to 
Rome ; wherefore, putting one shoe on the sound foot, which, by the way, 
had two unbroken blisters on it, I forced the wounded one into the other, 
and off we started for Rome, which we reached after a very uncomfortable 
walk. The injured foot had two months’ confinement to the sofa before the 
damage was repaired. It was this unfortunate adventure which gave rise to 
the story of my walking barefooted into Rome, and which gained mea repu- 
tation by no means merited on my part. 


Why, we think that a man who has such correct notions on the 
merits of old Grandfather Squaretoes over the pretensions of young 
Sharpfeot, as he elsewhere manifests, would not have exposed himself 
to the inconvenience and confinement that resulted from his walking 
bare-footed, over so many miles, into the capital of the Pope. The 
passage referred to may as well be cited :— 


He was a cunning and clever shoemaker who first succeeded in turning 
old Grandfather Squaretoes into ridicule, and setting up young Sharpfoot as 
a pattern for universal imitation, What must have been old Dame Nature’s 
surprise and vexation when she saw and felt the abominable change! The 
toes have their duty to perform, when the frame of man is either placed 
erect, or put in motion: shoes at best are a vast incumbrance to them; but 
when it happens that shoes are what is called a bad fit, then all goes wrong 
indeed, and corns and blisters soon oblige the wearer of them to wend his 
way 

With faltering step and slow. 


When J see a man thus hobbling on, I condemn both his fortitude and folly: 
his fortitude, in undergoing a pedal martyrdom without necessity; and his 
folly in wearing, for fashion’s sake, a pair of shoes so ill adapted to his feet 
in size and shape. Corns are the undoubted offspring of tight shoes; and 
tight shoes the proper punishers of human vanity. If the rules of society 
require that I should imprison my toes, it does not follow that I should 
~voluntarily force them on the treadmill. The foot of man does not end in 
a point ; its termination is nearly circular. Hence it is plain and obvious, 
that a pointed shoe will have the effect of forcing the toes into so small a 
space that one will lie over the other for want of room. By having always 
worn shoes.suited to the form of my foot, I have now at sixty-two the full 
use of my toes ; and this is invaluable to me in ascending trees. 
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We remember that in the former volume, Mr. Waterton owned’ 
that he could not boast of any very remarkable strength of arm, but 
he at the same time declared that his legs, in consequence of much 
walking and climbing of trees, he supposed, had acquired vast mus- 
cular power. It is to be hoped that his rash undertaking, on the 
pavement of his Holiness Gregory X VI., has not seriously or perma- 
nently affected his toes, and that he may reach the age of fourscore 
and two, still able to talk of ascending trees as a thing invaluble to 
his pursuits. See to what account he turns his agility and the per- 


fect confidence in his own capacity :— 


As we were resting our horses at a little inn on the side of the road, I 
had a fine opportunity of getting close to a very large herd of Italian buffa- 
loes. These wild-looking animals had got a bad name for supposed ferocity, 
and when I expressed my determination to approach them, I was warned by 
the Italians not to do so, as the buffaloes were wicked brutes, and would 
gore me to death. Having singled out a tree or two of easy ascent where 
the herd was grazing, I advanced close up to it, calculating that one or other 
of the trees would be a protection to me, in case the brutes should prove 
unruly. They all ceased eating, and stared at me as though they had never 
seen aman before. Upon this, I immediately threw my body, arms, and 
legs, into all kinds of antic movements, grumbling loudly at the same time ; 
and the whole herd, bulls, cows, and calves, took off, as fast as they could 
pelt, leaving me to return sound and whole to the inn, with a hearty laugh 
against the Italians. ; 


We have not deemed it necessary on this occasion to mention when 
the extracted passages are plucked from the Autobiography, and 
when from the Essays. Indeed it is not easy, neither is it important, 
in the case of a writer of Mr. Waterton’s original stamp, to convey 
a notion of his particular mode of procedure. Suffice it to say that 
there is not a page in the book that we should wish either to ex- 
punge or to meet with in any other part than where it is. We 
return, however, for.a few seconds to Rome, where, together with 
the objects, the recollections, and the observances which cannot fail 
to engage much of the time of visiters and strangers, no matter of 
what faith, he combined other subjects and pursuits not less inter- 
esting to the man of science and of enlarged tastes. The following 
passage lets one behold the author in his expanded and comprehen- 
sive range of sympathies and fancies. He thus confesseth and de- 
scribes :— 


I fear the world will rebuke me when I tell it, that instead of ferreting 
out antiquities and visiting modern schools of sculpture and of painting, I 
passed a considerable portion of my time in the extensive bird-market of 
Rome. I must, however, remark, that the studio of Vallati, the renowned 
painter of wild boars, had great attractions for me; and I have now at home 
a wild boar done by him in so masterly a style, and finished so exquisitely, 
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that it obtains unqualified approbation from all who inspect it. The bird- 
market of Rome is held in the environs of the Rotunda, formerly the Pan- 
theon. Nothing astonished me more than the quantities of birds which were 
daily exposed for sale during the season; I could often count above four hun- 
dred thrushes and blackbirds, and ofteu a hundred robin red-breasts in one 
quarter of it; with twice as many larks, and other small birds in vast profu- 
sion. In the course of one day, seventeen thousand quails have passed the 
Roman custom-house ; these pretty vernal and autumnal travellers are taken 
in nets of prodigious extent on the shores of the Mediterranean. In _ the 
spring of the year, and at the close of summer, cartloads of ringdoves arrive 
at the stalls near the Rotunda. 


-_—- eS 


Our author has other peculiarities to describe with regard to the 
feathered tribes as treated in Rome. But we pass on to obtain a 
glimpse of the great slaughter-house, and of the sudden and whole- 
sale havoc that is ther2 wrought among the swinish race. OF the 
slaughter- house of Rome, he says,— 


It is probably inferior to none in Italy, for an extensive plan, and for 
judicious arrangements. Here some seven or eight hundred pigs are killed 
on every Friday during the winter season, Nothing can exceed the dex- 
terity with which they are despatched. About thirty of these large and fat 
black pigs are driven into a commodious pen, followed by three or four 
men, each with a sharp skewer in his hand, bent at one end, in order that 
it may be used with advantage. On entering the pen these performers, 
who put you vastly in mind of assassins, make a rush at the hogs, each 
seizing one by the ieg, amid a general yell of horror on the part of the 
victims. Whilst the hog and the man are struggling on the ground, the lat- 
ter, with the rapidity of thought, pushes his skewer betwixt the fore leg and 
the body, quite into the heart. and there gives it a turn or two. The pig 
can rise no more, but screams for a minute or so, and then expires. This 
process is continued till they are all despatched, the brutes sometimes rollin 
over the butcheis, and sometimes the butchers over the brutes, with a yell- 
ing enough to stun one’s ears. In the mean time, the screams become 
fainter and fainter, and then all is silence on the death of the last pig. A 
cart is in attendance ; the carcasses are lifted into it, and it proceeds through 
the street, leaving one or more dead hogs at the doors of the different 
pork shops. No tlood appears outwardly, nor is the internal hemorrhage 
prejudicial to the meat, for Rome cannot be surpassed in the flavour of her 
bacon, or in the soundness of her hams. 


Our naturalist was, no doubt, deeply gratified on the day of a 
peculiar solemnity or observance which would find small countenance 
and sympathy in his own country; for in Rome there is a season for 
pronouncing a benediction on the beasts of burden. Here religious 
ceremony and the interest taken by him in the inferior animals, must 
have united and combined. He also was lucky enough to find an 
opportunity of measuring argument with an Englishman on the 
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occasion, and also of offering a comment, as well as of perceiving a 
parallel which, we think, must have tickled the fellow-countrymen. 
We give a passage relative to the matters just now, alluded to:— 


At last the day arrived on which the beasts of draught and burden were to 
reeeive a benediction from the hand of a priest at the door of St. Anthony's 
church. The sun shone brightly, and the scene was truly exhilarating. Every 
horse, and mule, and ass, was deeked out in splendid siete and in trappings 
corresponding with the means of their owners, whose faces bespoke the joy 
of their hearts, and whose orderly conduct at once proclaimed the religious 
feeling which had brought them to the place. Whenthe animals had received 
the benediction, they passed onwards with their masters, to make room for 
those behind them; and this was the order of the day, until the last blessing 
upon the last animal brought the exhibition to a close. As this scene of 
primeval piety was going on, an English gentleman, with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance, and who was standing by my side, remarked that he was 
tired with looking at such a scene of superstitious folly. ‘‘ If it be folly,” said 
I, in answerto his remark, “ to give a blessing to an animal in one shape, it is 
certainly folly to pronounce a benediction upon an animal under another. 
And still we all do this in England, and in every other Christian country. 
Where is the well regulated family which, on sitting down to a Jeg of boiled 
mutton and caper sauce, does not beg the blessing of Almighty God upon it, 
through the mouth of the master of the house, or by the ministry of a clergy- 
man, if present; ‘Benedicite omnia opera Domini, Domino!’ Who ever 
thinks of cutting up a young roasting-pig, immersed in delicious gravy, and hot 
from the kitchen, without asking a blessing on it? ‘Bless us, O Lord, and 
these thy gifts!’” 


We had always before this thought that the petition plainly meant 
the invocation of a blessing to us through these thy gifts. However, Mr. 
Waterton discovers proprieties where others might be ready to take 
offence ; while his friendly feeling towards animals ought to beget a 
kindred sentiment on the part of every one of his readers, both for 
many creatures that have got a bad name, and for the poor beasts of 
draught and burden, so serviceable to man, and so uncomplaining 
in the service. 

It would not be difficult to pick out passages that might excite 
some degree of derision, or give a pulse to ridicule, particularly where 
the autobiographer confesseth to certain matters of faith and devo- 
tional regard; especially were the person in the habit of scoffing at 
whatever he did not appreciate, or had no charity for sentiments and 
opinions that had never been instilled into himself. But we would 
not join in any stronger expression of scepticism or distaste than that 
which is indicated by a kindly smile, a hearty shake of the hand, or 
a ‘‘ well, well,—we shall not battle about these things.” They are in 
this instance more like idiosyncracies than errors ; and are not more 
likely to gain over others to the credulities so honestly entertained 
by our author, than are his regrets about the abolition of the old- 
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fashioned mode of chimney-sweeping, and the delights of climbing 
which the little sooty boys were wont to monopolize in city and in 
winter. He once had a hankering after climbing chimneys himself, and 
actually waxes romantic when picturing to himself the white-teethed 
urchins who were wont at such early hours of the rawest mornings, 
to greet the ears of soulless indoleuce and pamphered indulgence 
with their shrill cries. 

The most important and alarming event that befel Mr. Waterton 
and his party during their tour, was a disaster at sea; the steamer 
in which they had embarked in the Mediterranean to return to Eng- 
land, having been run down by another, and escape the most narrowly 
effected. The account of this frightful affair is given with graphic 

ower, the narrator himself unconsciously coming out strongly in 
his most characteristic features. 

We close with one of his very many practical hints, merely re- 
marking that of all the naturalists with whoin we are in the slightest 
acquainted, personally or through their works, Mr. Waterton is the 
least swayed by theory and the most by facts,—for that his science is 
but little else than another word for self-experience and independent 
research, not in the closet or in books, but mainly at first-hand and 
in the haunts of the creatures he delighteth to study and to de- 
scribe. Now for our concluding and brief extract. 


Where swans are kept on a moderately sized shéet of water, the old ones 
as spring approaches, begin to pursue’ their own brood with a ferocity scarcely 
conceivable, It is an unceasing pursuit, both night and day; till at last, the 
poor fugitives, worn out with exertion, betake themselves to the land, where 
the unnatural parents allow them to stay, and then desist from further per- 
secution, until the young ones return to the water. To curb these rancorous 
proceedings on the part of the parent birds, I cut through the web of their 
feet, and this at once diminished their powers of speed. The young birds 
soon perceived the change in their favour, and profited by it ; for, on finding 
that they could easily outswim their pursuing parents, they set their fury at 
nought, and kept out of reach with very little exertion. 








Art. X.—Poems. By Exvizapetu BarrretT Barrett. Wiley and 
Putnam. 


Hearken to sentences in Miss Barrett’s preface. ‘‘ In any case, while 
my poems are full of faults,—as I go forward to my critics and con- 
fess,—they have my heart and life in them,—they are not empty 
shells. If it must be said of me that I have contributed immemo- 
rable verses to the many rejected by the age, it cannot at least be 
said that I have done so in a light and irresponsible spirit. Poetry 
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has been as serious a thing with me as life itself; and life has been a 
very serious thing: there has been no playing at skittles for me in 
either. I never mistook pleasure for the final cause of poetry; nor 
leisure, for the hour of the poet. I have done my work, so far, as 
work,—not as mere hand and head work, apart from the personal 
being,—but as the completest expression of that being to which I 
could attain,—and as work I offer it to the public,—feeling its short- 
comings more deeply than any of my readers, because measured 
from the height of my aspirations,—but feeling also that the rever- 
ence and sincerity with which the work was done, should give it 
some protection with the reverent and sincere.” 

Any person who may be unacquainted with the merits of this 
lady’s former productions, or who has been denied the pleasure of 
judging of her high aspirations through her works, and of the pro- 
found sense which she has everywhere manifested of what belongs 
to the poet’s mission, will, however, discover in the passage just now 
quoted, that hers is no ordinary mind, and that she is as certain to 
write with great earnestness as she is capable of expressing herself 
with remarkable energy. Indeed, it would be difficult to name 
within the range of the poetry of the last quarter of a century, a 
publication that presents so much of independent effort, of original 
power, and of sterling beauties, as do these volumes. They even af- 
ford abundant tokens of advancement beyond her preceding triumphs, 
evincing more matured confidence in her own peculiar genius, a more 
resolute avoidance of the obscurities both of thought and construc- 
tion, and a nearer approach to the simplicities of all sorts, than was 
her wont. ‘The prevailing tone of the pieces is that of a searching 
thoughtfulness, generally in a melancholy, but not a moody or mor- 
bid vein,—a thoughtfulness that begets thought, exalts its strains, 
and rewards by its strong service towards permanency while it ex- 
cites. It is a bracing book, by means of force, wealth, and lofty 
grace; displaying much variety both of subject and of treatment, 
In a word, Miss Barrett unquestionably takes a position in the fore- 
most rank of British poetesses; nor, as it appears to us, is there 
almost any walk in which her muse might not gather laurels, or any 
conquest to which she might not strain ler efforts with a fair promise 
of acquitting herself excellently well. 

Limited as we are towards the close of the month for room, we 
have to be contented with a few general observations, and one or 
two specimens that admit of being extracted with the slightest intro- 
duction. The first example is a sweet imaginative piece, most feli- 
citous, toour thinking, in style and dress, to the title of “ The 
Romance of the Swan’s Nest.” 
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Little Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a streameside, on the grass : 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by , 
And her feet she has been dippiefg 
In the shallow water’s flow— 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone,— 
And the smile, she softly useth, 

Fills the silenee like a speech ; 

While she thinks what shall be done,— 
And the sweetest pleasure, chooseth, 

For her future within reaeh ! 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth .: . ‘I will have a lover, 
Riding on a steed of steeds! 
He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds, 


‘* And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 
With an eye that takes the breath, — 
And the lute he plays upon, 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 


** And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 

And the mare shall swim the wind ! 

And the hoofs, along the sod, 


Shall flash onward in a picture, 


Till the shepherds look behind. 


“ But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 
When he gazes in my face ! 
He will say, “‘ O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in ; 
And I kneel here for thy grace.” 
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‘Then, ay, then—he shall kneel low, 
With the red-roan steed anear him 
Which shall seem to understand— 
Till I answer, ‘‘ Rise and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.” 


‘“‘ Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say— 
Nathless, maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 
I will utter and dissemble— 
‘‘ Light to-morrow, with to-day.’ 


‘** Then he will ride through the hills, 
To the wide world past the river, 
There to put away all wrong ! 
To make strait distorted wills,— 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along, 


“Three times shall a young foot- page 
Swim the stream, and climb the mountain, 

And kneel down beside my feet— 

‘Lo: my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity’s counting! 

What wilt thou exchange for it ?’ 


** And the first time, [ will send 
A white rose-bud for a guerdon,— 
And the second time, a glove ! 
But the third time—I may bend 
From my pride, and answer—‘ Pardori— 
‘ If he comes to take my love. 


“Then the young foot-page will ruan— 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee ! 

‘I am a duke’s eldest son! 


‘Thousand serfs do call me master,— 
“ But, O Love, I love but thee.’ 


‘6 He will kiss me on the mouth 

Then, and lead me as a lover, 
Through the crowd that praise his deeds! 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 

Unto him I will discover 

That swan’s nest among the weeds.’ 
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Little llie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily,— 
Tied her bonnet, donned the shoe— 
And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 
What more eges were with the tio. 


Pushing through the elm-tree copse 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads— 

Past the boughs shestoops—and stops! 
Lo! the wild swan had deserted— 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 


Ellie went home sad and slow 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not! but I know 
She could show him never—never, 
That swan’s nest among the reeds! 


A more soaring and sterner effort, called “* The Dead Pan.” 


Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Said the old Hellenic tongue ! 
Said the hero-oaths, as well as 
Poets’ songs the sweetest sung! 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay— 
Since Pan is dead ? 


Do ye leave your rivers flowing 

All alone, O Naiades, 

While your drenched locks dry slow in 
This cold feeble sun and breeze ?— 
Not a word the Naiads say, 

Though the ravens run for aye. 


For Pan is dead. 


From the gloaming of the oak wood, 
O ye Dryads, could ye flee ? 

At the rushing thunderstroke, would 
No sob tremble through the tree ?— 
Not a word the Dryads say, 

Though the forests wave for ay:. 


For Pan is dead. 
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Have ye left the mountain places, 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ? 
Shall we see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 
Not asound the silence thrills, 
Of the everlasting hills. 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


O twelve gods of Plato’s vision, 
Crowned to starry wanderings,— 
With your chvriots in procession, 
And your silver clash of wings! 
Very pale ye seem to rise, 
Ghosts of Grecian deities— 


Now Pan is dead! 


Jove! that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence the thunder did prevail : 
While in idiocy of godhead, 
Thou art staring the stars pale ! 
And thine eagle, blind and old, 
Roughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
Where, O Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread? 
Will they lay, for ever more, thee, 
On thy dim, straight, golden bed ? 
Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Ha, Apollo! Floats his golden 

Hair, all mist-like where he stands ; 
While the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands ? 
‘Neath the changing of thy bow, 
Niobe looked lost as thou! 


Pan, Pan is dead. 


Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
Pallas’ broad blue eyes eclipse,— 
And no hero take inspiring 
From the God-Greek of her lips ? 
’Neath her olive dost thou sit, 
Mars tie mighty cursing it ? 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


Bacchus, Bacchus! on the panther 

He swoons,—bound with his own vines! 
And his Meenads slowly saunter, 

Head aside, among the pines, 

While they murmur dreamingly,— 
‘“‘Evohe—ah—evohe—”’! 


Ah, Pan is dead. 
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Neptune lies beside the trident, 
Dull and senseless as a stone: 
And old Pluto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun. 
Ceres smileth stern thereat, — 
** We all now are desolate—” 
Now Pan is dead. 


Aphrodite ! dead and driven 
As thy native foam, thou art ; 
With the cestus long done heaving 
On the white calm of thine heart ! 
AiAdonis ! At that shriek, 
Not a tear runs down her cheek— 
Pan, Pan is dead: 


And the Loves, we used to know from 

One another,—huddled lie, 

Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 

Close beside her tenderly,— 

As if each had weakly tried 

Once to kiss her as he died. 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


What, and Hermes! Time enthralleth 
All the cunning Hermes, thus,— 
And the ivy blindly crawleth 
Round thy brave caduceus ? 
Hast thou no new message for us, 
Full of thunder and Jove-glories? 
Nay! Pan is dead. 


Crowned Cybele’s great turret 
Rocks and crumbles on her head: 
Roar the lions of her chariot 
Toward the wilderness, unfed : 
Scornful children are not mute,— 
‘* Mother, mother, walk a-foot— 
Since Pan is dead.”’ 


In the fiery-hearted centre 
Of the solemn universe, 
Ancient Vesta,—who could enter, 
To consume thee with this curse ? 
Drop thy grey chin on thy knee, 
O thou palsied Mystery! 
For Pan is dead. 


Gods! we vainly do adjure you,— 
Ye return nor voice nor sign: 

Not a votary could secure you 
Even a grave for your Divine! 

Not a grave, to show thereby, 
Here these grey old Gods do lie. 
Pan, Pan is dead. 





